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" Ths subjects chosen Joy inehtsvou in auy syllabus for the Ftinuiyy School should not he eoufiued to 
British history The iBiideiicy in the Prmiayy School is to appioneh history through topics which may 
serve as an tntrodiictioii to, and illustration of, the different stages of civilisation . . . the subjecl'fualler 
eoimcetod with each topic should also be such as makes a iiaturaJ appeal to the youthful inmd, , . , 
For the fiuai stage , ' the work should consist mainly, if nol wholly, of topics selected from Brihsh 
history ''— Report on The Primary Sciiooi., 1931 


T he feorganization of tha schools, in 
accordance witli the recommendations of 
the ITadow Report, so that there is a 
clcai-cut division between Infant, Junior, and 
Secondary Sclinols, gives a cliance to tlie teachei 
in the Junioi School to plan out a syllabus to 
cover the four years of a child’s life there, a 
sjdlabus complete in itself and yet such that it 
will lay the foundation for future work in the 
Secondaiy School. 

Junior textbooks, while they should be com¬ 
plete in themselves and following the same course 
as the syllabus, arc most useful if they do not 
merely re-tcll the same stones but seivc as a 
complement to the stories pieparcd and told by 
the teacher, sLiinulating activity work. The 
sloiics told III later sections Jicre are coniple- 
inentary to those, foi example, in the Vwnt'cr 
flislory Serict. 


Principles of Syllabus Construction 

While there can be no one syllabus which is 
the best for all schools, since the teacher’s inter¬ 
ests, the particular locality, and the type of 
school are factors that must he taken into coii- 
sideiatloii, theie arc ceitain general principles 
which must be borne in mind in. the framing of 
all syllabuses. 

History is so wide that the content of the 
syllabus depends on what is consideicd to be 
the value to the child of learning histoiy. 

One obvious aim of histoiy teacliing is that 
the child should have a dcfinile knowledge of 
the outstanding event.s of the past, pnrLicularly 
of those which have innuenced modern ways of 
thought and conditions of life, It follows fioin 
this that the syllabus should include only the 
impoitant liaiipenmgs of the past and omit the 
liivial, 
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A second value of the teaching of history is 
moral training. Children are imitative l>oth of 
the people tliat they meet in actual life anti of 
the people they hear about in their story lessons 
of all kinds. All the qualities wc \vo\ild have 
them possess and all the meannesses we would 
liave them avoid arc shown in action by the 
various characters in history that they meet. 
There is no need for the teacher to draw the 
moral: children are born moializers. Uncon¬ 
sciously, and therefore most easily and most 
effectively, the character and moral judgment 
of the children are developed by their history 
lessons. 

A third aim is the development of the Imagin¬ 
ation and reasoning powers of the children. In 
the history lesson they learn to put Ihcmsclvos, 
in imagination, into tlie places of people they 
have never seen, who lived under conditions 
wholly different from their own. Tins capacity 
to put themselves into the place of other people 
will make them in later life S3nnpathctlc and 
pleasant to deal with. It is an essential quality 
for the citizens of a world-wide empire. The 
children also see in history tlic working out of 
the law of cause and effect. They learn to ask 
not only how certain events happened but also 
why they happened. Mathematics provide a 
training in abstract reasoning, but history 
a^ords a training in reasoning about human 
nature. 

If the children are to gain from their history 
lessons this development of imagination and 
reasoning power, it follows that the material 
presented to them must be such that they can 
imagine it and reason about it: it must, that is 
to say, appeal to the interests natural to their 
age. 

Stdtable Material Jor Juniors 

Children are always interested in stories about 
people. They are not, as long as they aie in the 
Junior School, interested in historical move¬ 
ments such as the Renaissance or in institutions 
such as Parliament. For the children to com- 
preliend these they must be enriched with 
Interest reflected from pereons. It follows that 
the History Syllabus in the Junior School should 
consist chiefly of the stories of great men and 


women of the past, These heroes must be 
selected with care. Children can appieciate 
courage and physical piowess so that such 
stories as those of Joan of Arc and Columbus 
never fail to have an entranced audience, but 
the lives of other types of great men, for ex¬ 
ample men who have deeply influenced thought, 
such as Socrates and Calvin, can hardly be 
made comprehensible and must therefore be 
omitted. 

Children arc interested not only in heroes of 
the p€ist, but in the ways in which people lived, 
Modern coiulilions of life are complicated, and 
arc theieforc loo difficult of comprehension for 
llic childien. For this reason earlier history is 
the more suited to the children’s stage of 
development, ami only at the end of their Junior 
School career aic they ready to tackle modem 
history. 

Stories of Prehistoric Peoples 

From the foregoing considerations it is obvious 
that the best introduction to history for the 
children is the story of piehistoric man. A know¬ 
ledge of this period of history is not in itself of 
great importance. At a later period of the 
child's schooling it might not be woith while 
to spend long over it, but at this stage it is of 
much value because our piehistoric ancestors 
wcic finding out just what the childien them¬ 
selves want to linow. So the children can leally 
think about the pioblems of prehistoric man and 
discover for themselves the solutions. They can 
understand the instincts of piohisLoric man, 
hunger for food and fear of the wild animals, 
whereas they cannot comprehend the motives of 
more civilized grown-ups. Prehistoric work also 
provides splendid scope for handwork and 
dramatization, and "activity Avork" generally. 

Classrooms in Avhich this work is proceeding 
are usually scenes of gicat mental activity. The 
children put themselves imaginatively into llie 
place of Stone Age man; they devise means to kill 
Sabre-tooth; tlicy make weapons at home and 
bring them to show tlieir teacher; they think 
out possible materials for making baskets and 
invent ways of weaving them. 

In this course, thou, tlie two chief interests 
of the children are combined, their love of a 
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story and their curiosity as to how people lived, with hints when absolutely necessary, the 
The teacher tells only the connecting threads of devices of prchistoiic man. Unless the children 
the story, leaving the children to puzzle out, are thus left to think, tlieie is little value in the 
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course. If, however, the child realizes al this 
stage that in the lustory lesson his co-opcralion 
IS icquirccl, lie has from the beginning- the right 
attitude, and will pursue tlie subject actively. 

Greek and Rowan History 

The study of prehistoric man should not last 
more tlian a year, if as long. The problem then 
arises what to lake next. Some argue that this 
is the right stage to begin early Jhitisli history, 
but others Iiold, perhaps with more justice, that 
children ought to know something of Greek and 
Roman history and that this is the best time to 
insert it in the course. 

TJierc is much in Greek and liomaii history 
which the chilclicii can easily appicciatc. They 
will enjoy parts of the story of tlic siege of Troy, 
which forms the natural introduction to both 
Greek and Roman history. They will find it 
interesting to contrast the way of life of the 
Spartan children and grown-ups -under the 
institutions of Lycurgus with ways of life lo-day. 
They will be thTilled by the story of the gallant 
fight made by the small cities of Athens and 
Sparta against the might of the Great King, 
the King of the Persians, and their sympathy 
will be unreservedly on the side of the Greeks. 
Tl-iis is all to the good, for children of this age 
are not yet ready to see that there is usually 
much to be said for each side. It is the specif 
business of the teacher of history to sec that the 
children come to this point of view by the end 
of their school career. Other portions of Greek 
history suitable for use at this stage ace the lives 
of Pisistratus and Alexander the Great, and cer¬ 
tain dramatic episodes from the Peloponnesian 
War. 

It is the legends of early Roman history that 
are particularly valuable for use wth young 
drildren because the motives actuating the 
heroes are clear-cut. The stories of Romulus 
and Remus, Horatius, Lucius Quinctlus Cin- 
cinnatus, Coriolaniis and Scaevola never fail in 
their appeal. Tlie story ol Hannibal is interest¬ 
ing in itself, and it affords useful training 
because it is one in which the children’s syni- 
pailiies arc divided, They have already Icanil 
to look upon the Romans as heroes and so they 
want them to win. Yet they cannot help 
admiring tlie audacity and endurance of Han¬ 


nibal and the Cai-thaginians. Parts of the sioiy 
of the Gracchi and the lives of Caesar and 
Augustus should also be taken. 

It is obvious that this is the stage at which 
Greek and Roman myths should be taken with 
the cliildren in story time. 

A Progressive Course of European 
and British History 

After the Greek and Roman history stones 
the next part oi the syllabus shonld logically 
and chronologically consist of British and 
European history, planned in such a way that 
it covcis the remainder of the time spent in the 
Junioi School. 

Two points call for note here, The first is 
that this syllabus should piovide fiesh work for 
each year. There should be in it no vestige of the 
old "Concentric System," according to which 
the whole of Biitish histmy was covered every 
ycai”, "Variety being made either by the inclusion 
of a fresh scries of hciocs, or by the stressing of 
different aspects of liistory. The merit of the 
old system, the inculcation of the main facts of 
British history into the minds of the children, 
can be retained by new methods, The draw¬ 
backs of the "Concentric System" are obvious. 
If any attempt is made to cover the whole of 
British history in a year much of gieat his¬ 
torical value must be omitted- The lesson tends 
to become a mcic recital of facts instead of a 
true story, and all the interesting details, 
beloved by the children, must be omitted to 
save time. Again, the children have a slightly 
bored fcchng because tlicy have hcaid the story 
before, and they lemcmber just the diamatic 
moments, and want to narrate them before the 
lesson has well begun. If they arc permitted the 
story is spoilt for those who do not know it, and 
if they are not permitted they are inclined to be 
sulky and unwilling to listen. 

The other point to be noted is tha-t^, it is 
suggested that heroes of other nations should 
be included. In the past the tendency has been 
to concentrate attention on British histor}' till 
the children insensibly gained the idea that 
other countries only existed as the enemies of 
Britain. To correct lliis insular prejudice, Euro¬ 
pean liistory must somewhere be introduced 
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into tlie syllabn.s. It seems a sound plan and from Junior 

an easy one to include in this course of stones ^ 

about licrocs the outstanding men and women of Tlierc aie three aspects of history that should 
other countries. be uinitted fioin a syllabus for the Junior School, 
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not because they aie unimportant but because 
they arc incompichensible to the child, or 
largely so. 

In the first place constitutional history is too 
difficult to be more than mentioned in passing 
The important clauses of Magna Chaita can 
easily be learnt from Kipling’s poem, "The 
Reeds of Runnyinede." Some constitutional 
questions can be made partly intelligible by n 
reference to school rules, and the need for obey¬ 
ing them, or by talks on tlie position of a prefect 
in the class. 

In the second place, children cannot grasp tlic 
causes of religious strife, so that any reference 
to them must be slight. Tiioy will be inteiestcd 
in the life of Luther, particularly as he was a 
man wliose tlionght was always translated into 
action, but they cannot understand the funda¬ 
mental differences between Catholicism and 
Protestantism The story of WycHf and the 
Lollards and the life of Calvin do not appeal to 
them, and therefore must be left out. Children 
are, however, interested in the story of St. 
Augustine's mission to England and m the life 
ot St, Francis of Assisi, in which there is no 
clement of controversy, 

Thirdly, there la no need to cover the whole 
of history with equal thoroughness. Stress the 
times when there was progress; pass lightly over 
tintes of disorder and civil strife. For example, 
it is unnecessary to speak in detail of the civil 
war between Maud and Stephen. The nineteen 
long winters of Stephen’s reign, when it was 
said that "God and His Saints slept," should 
merely be used to make tlie sombre background 
against which the reforms of Henry 11 stand out 
with the greater brightness, Again, the Wars 
of the Roses form a sordid talc, aiul the names 
nud dates of the battles are n sore burden to 
the memoI^^ Make Warwick the Kingmaker 
the centre of interest. The whole will serve to 
throw into high relief the shrewdness of Henry 
VII, who brought these troublc.s to an end. 

Local History 

There are those who suggest that the best 
way to make history alive to the children is to 
give them a course in Local History. There is 
much to be said for this point of view if the 


children live in a locality which beais upon it 
the plain marks of histoiy. It would be throw¬ 
ing away an obvious advantage if teachers in 
such cities as Chestei, Gloucester, London, and 
Exeter failed to tell the stirring story of the 
events which have happened on the spot and 
in the vicinity Many Junior children, how¬ 
ever, live in places where thej' would gain little 
from a consecutive course in local history. 

On the other hand, every teacher should study 
the locality in which she is teaching, and Ihid 
out what examples of general liistory she can 
find, A teacher in the Sussex Downs district 
can always find and explore examples of local 



Ih eourlesv of BibHoIhlijue Soliouiile , 

Fig, 3 

Fourteenth C&nUiry: Prepayations for Weaving 

(Pio/Jrttlv choosing samples of wool ) 

British camps. A study of the Ordnance Survey 
map will reveal in almost every district a 
neighbouring stretch of Roman, road. A teacher 
in an old village will be able to find out where 
the tlircc open fields were before the land was 
enclosed, and with this mfoimatlon she can 
make more real the lessons that she gives on the 
three-field system of the Middle Ages and the 
enclosures of the eighteenth century. An old 
village church piovicles a textbook 011 archi¬ 
tecture, Children m Lancashire naturally take 
a keen interest in the Industrial Revolution, 
since they see its results all about them, Those 
are but a few examples of the way in which a 
teacher can use local examples of general 
historical matters. 
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Apart from tins, it is well worth wliili- to took place in the locality, and then, if it is 
describe m tnuch greater detail than usvial any feasible, auange a school jouiney to the spot, 
cvem in the general Instory of tlic rountiy that Tlic dullest child may feel a thrill at being in the 
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aclual place wheretlie event liappcnecl,especially 
if the event was of a stirring kind, It may 
he that history will suddenly become alive to 
him if he makes his own book of local history. 

A Local Survey 

perhaps the most interesting way of treating 
local history is to set the children to make a 
survey, dividing tlie work in such a way that 
each child has something for which she is res¬ 
ponsible, but making it so clear that this is a 
piece of cQ-opecative work that a child who 
discovers some fact which belongs tn a section 


lorical events which took place in the neighbour¬ 
hood and visit the spot, 

A CoHHlfy School. The architecture and 
history of the village chinch will provide a 
subject for study for some children, while others 
can be dettailed off to glean from the oldest 
inhabitants information about wells andstreams 
and any folk-lore connected with these, the 
names of the fields and the I’eason for the names, 
and details about any old local customs that 
survive. 

Other membeis of the class may engage m a 
study of the lives of village worthies. 



Fig. 5 

Ladies' Dress: Fonrteoilh Century 


of the Work other than her own pioduces it for 
tlie common stock of information. 

To any local survey there is the geographical 
and Hie Nature study side, and mathematics 
must be used for measuiemcnt. The study of 
the locality, therefore, may well be made a 
centre of interest to last for a year. 

On the historical side, let some of the children 
find out by visits to a local museum and by 
uiciui^ from their elders what liistorical 
remains there are in and near the sclvool, such 
as a Britlflh comp, a Roman villa, a manor 
house, or old church or shops. 

Direct other children to read about the his- 


When the information has been collected the 
children should write it down, illustrating their 
accounts by post cards and photographs whei- 
ever they are available Simultaneouslyahistory 
map should be made, showing the places wheie 
historic events happened, and where finds of, 
for example, prehistoric weapons have been 
made. 

For Iiirlher suggestions on the subject .see 
"Village Survey Making" (Ministry of Education 
Educational Pamphlet No. 61, H.M.S 0 ,, 3tl). 

A Town School. The plan for a study of a 
town is somewhat different. The children's 
objective will be to gather information about 
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the guilds in the medieval town, any iiuliislrics 
{or which the lowji was once famous, and the 
differences made to the town, its people and 
incUislries, by the Industrial Revolution. 

It IS obvious that the teacher must have a 
very fair idea of what the children arc likely 
to find if she is to direct and apportion the work 
undertaken. She must also collect as large a 
number of books on the locality as possible for 
the cliUdren’s use foi reference. The children, 
however, should think at the end that they have 
been the discoverers, and not suspect to what 
extent they liave been guided. 

Social History 

Of recent years historians and teacheis have 
realized tlie importance and interest of social 


history, and in some syllahuscs there appears a 
sepaiate couise on it. On the whole, however, it 
proves more effective in practice to work in 
social history with political history. One of the 
surest ways of keeping the cbildrcri's inteiest is 
to give them such vaiicty that they never know 
what kind of a lc.sson to expect next, and this 
is host achieved by taking all aspects of iiistory 
in the same couik'. The children are mucli 
niiorc.stcd in tlie tliree-Iield system of ngricnl- 
tiirc, 111 the appeal ance of medieval towns, in 
medieval tnaikels and fails, if lesson.s on these 
topics arc intm.spersed amid le.ssniis on the 
lives of hemes. 'I hey are, however, inclined to 
grow weary if tlicy follow a separate course in 
.social histoiy, because in this the story clement 
is lacking. 



hromaMS in In Uibhc'Mque Vans 
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There is a further lulvantage iu running poli¬ 
tical and social history concurrently, in that the 

children remember that the townspeople of- 

(a local town) earned their living in such and 

such ways, and that the villagers of-did 

their farming in sv\cli and such ways at the time 
when Edward III begap the Hundred Years' 
War with France Unless the social history 
is thus linked with the political the children 
are apt to have no sense of chronology and 
definiteness about the social history they 
learn 

A knowledge of costume, armour, weapons, 
nrchilccliirc, and ships forms part of history, 
bvit separate lessons on these matters are not 
advisable. In describing the l\evo of the story 
work in a description of the typical dress of the 
man of that age and class, and of his weapons 
and armour, if he used them. When a battle is 
about to take place between two widely di fferent 
foes, pause a moment to contrast the appearance 
and equipment of the opposing armies. Take 
the opportunity of the Battle of Siuys at the 
opening of the Hundred Years' War to describe 
the ships of the time and the methods of warfare 
at sea. Explain how some typical castle was 
attacked and defended when an occasion pre¬ 
sents itself. Illustrate the lessons with accu¬ 
rate pictures wherever possible. If social history 
is introduced in this way, apparently casually 
but in reality by design, it will be easily remem¬ 
bered because it is connected with the life 
history of a hero. 

It is obvious that if tlie stories are amplified 
in tills way it will not be possible to take a fresh 
character every lesson. That does not matter. 
It is much better to give the children an impres¬ 
sion of the age from the life of one man described 
against a clear background ol the times than to 
skim over the lives of more men, or to devote 
separate lessons to the details of the social life 
of the period 

The real significance of imperial history lies 
In the self-government which exists within the 
Empire, and this is beyond tlie comprehension 
of children of eleven. In the Junior School, 
however, the foundations of a knowledge of 
Empire can be laid by telling the stories of such 
men os Wolfe, Clive, Wnrren Hastings, Captain 
Cook, and Livingstone. 


History and Handzvork 

The value of handwork in connection with 
history is very great, To do any form of hand¬ 
work the child's mind must be active, Children 
can passively listen to stoi ies and passively look 
at pictures without exercising their minds at all, 
and therefore without learning anything. As 
handworkers they are artists, creators. They 
must work, or their idleness is apparent. When 
they begin to construct they find out the difll- 
cullies men in the past worked to overcome, they 
find out their own ignorance, they ask questions, 
listen to and work on the answers till they have 
constructed a model, 

Handwork is useful in illustrating history, but 
it is not history. To devote a large amount of 
history time to Jiandwork is a mistake. History 
handwork should be done in handwork time, or at 
home, as a gencial lulc, Even llioiigli the chil¬ 
dren think more easily in plasticine and otlier 
materials than in abstiact thoughts they must 
learn to think abstractly, and the history lesson 
should give them practice in so doing. 

History and Dramatic Work 

There is value in the dramatic method of 
teachmg history provided that it is used with 
strict modeiation. There is a definite syllabus 
which must be covered in the all too short years 
of a child's elementary school life, andcbamatic 
work is too costly of time to be indulged in 
frequently, 

Most useful is the bit of impromptu acting or 
miming in the last eight minutes of a lesson, 
without properties and perhaps without words, 
for small children find it difficult to think of 
words, and older ones know that their words arc 
inadequate. Children are often shy when they 
are first introduced to dramatization, but this 
wears off, especially if the teacher at first takes 
a part, even a leading part, by means of whicli 
she can guide the other actors. 

If something more elaborate is purposed, if, 
for example, another lesson is to be devoted to 
dramatizing the story, it is of great educational 
value if the teacher discusses witli the children 
tile division of the story into scenes and tlie 
characters who will be required m each, In tliis 
way the cluldion liavc to think over the story. 
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For Ibis more elaborate draitiatizatioii pro¬ 
perties arc useful. Both in this section and in 
Yahime IV hints are given for making costumes 
and simple weapons. Children enjoy making, 
both at home and at school, things worn and 
used by people of long ago. 

Illiistratiom 

Large pictures for class use provide in con¬ 
crete, often dramatic form, material about 
which the cliildrcn can tliink and tallc. Instead 
of the teacher's taking up much time with the 
description of an event, which, however careful 
she is in her choice of words, is liable to be mis¬ 
understood, the children see in picture form tlio 
event Imppeniiig, as it were, bcfoie their eyes. 


and they become the nairatois. The pictuie 
itself interests them first, then they become 
engrossed in tJie story; because they are inter¬ 
ested tliey think, and, because they have 
thought and not merely listened, they remember. 

In Volume I (p. aGo) a method of squaring up 
small illustrations, in order to reprocluce them 
easily in a larger size, is described and iJhistratcd. 
Many of the illustrations in this section may be 
so treated. Smaller illustrations may be shown 
either in groups or may be put up on the class¬ 
room walls. The Practical Juniok Teacher 
History Time Charts illustrate a pictorial method 
which may well be carried out on a hirgei scale, 
the drawings being attached and varied fiom 
time to lime. The Charts are issued with 
this Volume, 
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THE DAWN OF HISTORY 

THE OLD STONE AGE IN EUROPE 


M illions and mUliojis oI years ago, 
wlien men first lived in Europe, ti\e 
climate was very hot, as hot as it is 
now in the hottest jiarts of Africa and Asia. 

We will call one of lliesc eaily men Homo, He 
lived ill a way very different fiom tlial in which 
men live to-day. Ho had a wih; and children, 
but they had no lioiise. Instead, they dwelt up 
ill the ii'ccs and small caves, so as to be safely 
out of the way of the wild beasts who roamed the 
land. He did not always stiiy in the same place 
but moved about, stayiiifjwhercvci he could iind 
food and water. 

Homo had no ncighboius, for in those clays 
people did not live together in villages and 
cities. In fact, Homo was not pleased to see 
another man, because he took it for granted that 
he would be an enemy, and also he knew that 
the stianger would eat up the food Homo 
wanted for himself. 

WJieiJ he was hungry there wcie no .shop.s to 
which his wife could go to buy food. Home 
always had to find food for himscJf. In fact, he 
spent almost all his time searching for it. and 
unless he found it he starved. He know all the 
trees on wliich nuts grew, and when lie recog¬ 
nized (ino howasvory ploatvc'd. IIcwa'^dGhghtecl 
when he found some ciab apples oi sloes or wild 
cherries. He knew, loo, all the benies that weic 
good to cat, and he somidimes was able to steal 
the wild honey ct-ithout tlic bees stinging him. 

Sometimes Homo spent a moining beside, the 
stream trying to catch a fish in Ins fingci.s, but 
he was not often sncces.sful, as he had no fishing 
rod to help Iiim. At times, when he could get 
none of these foods, he pulled up roots and 
satisfied his hunger with them. 

Homo knew that the flo'^li of animals was good 
to cat, a.s he had lasted it .sometimes. He would 
have liked to kill the wild aiiinials tliat were 
always chasing cacli otlier in the forest, but he 
had no weapons. Soinctnn(‘.s when he saw a 
little animal he took up a stone and tliicw it. 


After much jiractire lii.s aim grew better, and 
he sometime.*? killed one. 

He (lid not lluii cook the animal that he had 
killed, for he had no Are. He did not know what 
knives and forks weie. He ale his meal holding 
it up in hi.s finger.s and picking the boue.s with 
Ills tectli. 

Idomo did not feel the need of a lire to warm 
him, for it was always very hot. For the same 
reason lie did not need clothes. The hair on his 
body grew rather long, and that was his only 
covering. 

Homo did not look like men of lo-day. We 
do not know whctlicr he was tall or short, but 
he had a receding chin, and he could not hold 
liimsclf quite upright, but .slunk along with bent 
shoulders and knees and head tluust forward. 

He lived in great dread of the animals that 
roamed the forests. One of the fiercest of these 
was the sabre-toothed tiger, which had great 



Hippopoiamiis 

tuskrt like short .sNvards, There arc no sabre- 
toothed tiger.s living to-day The luppopotanaus, 
the smooth-coated elepluinl, and the rhinoceros 
dwelt 111 the woods and tcrnlicd Homo by their 
loaiings, 

When he heard oi saw one of these ferocious 
beasts he ceased picking beviies or whatever 
else he was doing, ran a.s fast as he could to the 
neaiost tree, ami swung hiinself into its blanches 
witli a sigh of relief that he was .safe once again. 

5^9 
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Homo lived in constant diead of these animals, 
especially at night, when they might come upon 
him without warning. So every night when it 
grew dark he cUmed up a tree or went into a 
cave and stayed there till it was light again, 

IgniSy the Man who First Used Fire 

Wc do not yet linow when man first made 
(ice, but it was very early, for Pekin Han had it. 

This is a story of how men may pcrliaps have 
leamt about fire. 

One night there was a tenible storm of 
thvmdcv arvd lightning. The thunder claps 
succeeded each other with scarcely a break, and 
the lightning flashed in the sky so tlrat it lit up 
the forest as though it were day. The sabie- 
toothed tigers, the cave bears, and ah the other 
animals were quiet, and Ignis, the early man, 
and his wife and children were terrified. 

Suddenly Ignis saw the liglitning mn down 
the trunk of a tree. The tree fell, the trunk 
and the brandies ablaze. Ignis was so much 
afraid at this sight that he fled with his 
family, but not so far that he could not see tlie 
blaze. 

Ho noticed that the lire gradually grew less, 
and, his curiosity getting the better of his fear, 
he crept near to the tree. His wife, meanwhile, 
climbed up another tree with her children. 
Now that Ignis had lost his great fear he rather 
liked the fire because it looked cheerful. He 
felt a strange heat an his body as though the 
sun were shining. He knew that it could not 
be the sun’s rays because it was night. It must 
be the blazing tree. 

As the blaze died clown he was sorry, and 
wondered what he could do to keep it alive. He 
thought for a moment, and then decided to try 
to feed it. Then he fetched a few twigs that 
were lying on the ground near and put them on 
the fire. Great was his joy when he saw that the 
flames began to leap up again. Then as his 
twigs burnt away tlie flames of the fire grew 
lass, Once again he brought twigs and mended 
the fire. lUnally, he made up a good fire, and sat 
down beside It, though his wife called to him 
to climb the tree for safety. 

Suddenly he leapt up and fled to the nearest 
tree. He heard Sabro’tooth in the distance. 


Sabic-tooth drew nearer, scenting a man, came 
faiily close up to tlie fiie and then stalked away. 
Next came an elephant, but he lumbered off at 
sight of the fire. Then Ignis realized that lie had 
spent the night on the ground and that no wild 
beasts had come near him till Sabre-tooth 
airivecl Never before had he spent a night 
in the open, for by night the wild beasts prowled 
and Ignis knew that he must keep safely out of 
their way, 

All the next day Ignis spent beside the fire, 
feeding it with wood whenever it grew low. At 
first every time he heard a growl he climbed the 
nearest tree, but, having seen animal after 
animal afraid of the fire, he stayed on the ground 
next time Sabre-tooth came near, and found that 
while he was by the file he was safe. Ignis' wife 
and children came to the fire, too. 

When evening came Ignis suggested that they 
should lie clown by the fire for the night. "The 
fire," he said, ''will keep you safe from the wild 
beasts, and it will be much more comfortable 
to stretch yourselves on the ground and go to 
sleep than to lie curled up in the branches of 
a tree." They agreed to divide the night into 
half, one to watch that the fire did not go out 
while the other went to sleep, 

Next day some other families came near the 
place where Ignis .and his wife were. At first 
they wore much frightened at the fire, as Ignis 
liacl been, but, seeing that no harm came to 
Ignis and his wile, they ventured nearer. When 
tlrey discovered that the fire served to keep 
the wild beasts away they wanted to have a fire 
of their own. 

For a long time no one could think how this 
could be managed, Then Ignis said, "Take a 
log of wood and place it in the fire." The log 
blazed merrily after a short time. Ignis then 
told them to cairy this lighted torch with them 
wherever they went. 

Each of the onlookers was supplied with a 
lighted brand, and each set off in his own direc¬ 
tion. One quickly found that the log went out. 
Another, when lie found that liis log was not 
burning as brightly as before, held it downwards 
by good fortune, and found out that it burnt 
better so. When in course of time the log was 
nearly burnt out he put it down on the earth 
and lighted another from it. 
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Those whose bninds went out went back to 
tg]iis and lighted others, so that they miglit have 
fires wherever they went Thus people for the 
fust time had fires, but they did not yet know 
how to light a fire, They were tlius very caielul 
to keep the fire always buniing, and while the 
men and women were busy hunting for food it 
was the business of the old people and the clul- 
dren to keep the fiie alight- 

Activities 

Obscivatioii of the behaviour of tlic lire in the 
classroom or at home, and discussion of the 
many purposes for which wc use fire may well 
follow. The life of Ignis also provides good 
material for miming and dramatization, red 
paper tied round sticks representing firebrands. 

Flinty the Man who Made the First 
Tool and Weapon 

For tlioiisaiids of years men Jived as Homo 
did, using stones they picked up as their only 
tool and weapon, Wc do not know what was 
the name of the first man who thought of sharp¬ 
ening n stone, but we will call him Flint. 

Flint grew dissatisfied with the stones tliat he 
used, and he thought tliat he would get much 
better results if he had a pointed tool. So he 
looked for a big stone that was already some¬ 
thing like the shape he wanted, and when he 
had found it he hit it with another. Nothing 
liappcncd. Then by cliancc he took up a piece 
of a paiticular kind of stone which i.s called 
flint. Once again he squatted down, took up a 
large stone that he used a.s a luiiiuiier, and with 
it hit the flint stone he had just picked up He 
was delighted and surprised when he saw that 
he had chipped off large flakes from the piece 
of flint. Never before had he found a stone that 
would flake in this way. He wont on working 
until the edge on tlie flint was sharper than any 
edge he had ever seen before, Wc, pcihaps, 
should not call it very sharp, fur its edge was 
wavy and uneven, but Flint was well satisfied 
He left the lower end of the flint round uiid 
unchijipcd, .so that he could hold it comfoitably 
in his hand. 

Flint found many uses for thi.s tool that he 
liad made. WJieii he wanted to cut up raw ini'at 


he found it better than any stone he had used 
before, He used it as a scraper, too, when lie 
wished to separate the skin from the flesh of 
the animals that he managed to catch. With 
its help he sharpened the ends of sticks that 
would serve him as spears. 

One day it occurred to him to throw his flint 
at a small animal that was hurrying by. It 
chanced that the sharpened end hit the animal, 
which was killed at once, Flint had found a new 
use for his tool. It was a weapon for killing 
aiiiinaLs a,s well as a tool for cutting. Flint 
watched very carefully wlicrc the flint wont 
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Old Stone Age Tools 

when he threw it at an animal, so that he could 
find it again. It took him much time and 
trouble to shaviien the flint-stone, and so he was 
careful not to lose it. 

Otlier people saw this tool and weapon that 
Flint had made, and they wanted flints like it. 
They, thcicforc, stood round him while he sat 
down, took a heavy hammer .stone and witli it 
chipped off flakes until another flint-stone was 
the shape that he required. Then these other 
men found similar .stones and made flints for 
themselves, until at length cvciy one learnt to 
make flints. 

For many thousands of ycais inoii made their 
tools and weaiioiis out of Ilint-stone, and with 
practice they learnt to make Ihein with better 
edges, and with l(‘hs trouble to themsclvc.s Men 
ill those day.s cho.si* to live in tliosc jiarts of the 
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country where tliey could find flint. Flints arc 
to be found in chalk. 

Note. The teacher should take a piece of flint 
to show the children, If the childien live in clialk 
country let them look for flint-stones. Wherever 
they live let them look for stones that from their 
shape might serve as tools and weapons, and 
make spears by sharpening the ends of sticks. 

Ho^ Men Won the Cams Jor Hofnes 

For some time men lived on the ground rvith- 
out liouscSj but defended from the wild beasts 
by the big fires that they kept np. 

The climate during this time changed more 


beasts, for, though they had beautifully made 
stone flints, they Icncw that they would be little 
use against such ferocious beasts, and that in 
the strife they were far more likely to be killed 
than, to kill the wild beasts. 

After itiucli thought Nean said, "I know 
wliat we will do. Let us each take up a burning 
brand from the fiie, and, carrying these, enter 
the cave. The bears and lions will be so terrified 
that they will flee outside without hamiiug us.” 

Some were still afraid to make the attempt, 
but the rest did as Nean suggested, and all fell 
out as he had planned 

Gicat was the rejoiemg of the tribe, and the 
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Oiiiside and Inside an Old Stone Age Cave 

The rtf use dumps {R) have proved valuable sources of informhon eoneeriiiug 
the datly hves of these prehislonc 7>ie>i 


than once, but finally there came a terribly 
cold time, and men began to fed tlic need of 
some permanent shelter from the rain, the wind, 
and the snow. 

Let us imagine at this time a dan, all related 
to each other, and who obeyed their chief, 
Nean. They had suHered mudi from the 
cold, the wind, and the snow. Kean noticed 
that there was a large cave near at hand that 
was inliabited by cave bears and cave lions. 
He called to him all the men of the clan, and 
suggested to them that they sliould drive tlic 
svild animals out of the cave and take it for 
themselves as a shelter from the weather. They 
shook their heads, for they thd not sec how tliis 
was possible. They dared not attack the wild 


women praised the heroes as they came with 
their children into the shelter. 

One man, more cautious than the rest, said, 
"We have driven out the wild beasts fiom tlic 
cave, but they will be sure to return. Wliat 
shall we do then ?" 

Nean thought a moment and then answered, 
"Let us build a great fire at the entrance of the 
cave. That will scare away the beais and the 
lions, and we shall have the cave for our home." 

This was done, and though the inhabitants of 
the cave often saw the wild beasts prowling at 
some distance from the fire, and though they 
heard their growls, they were safe inside the cave, 

Note. LcL the class act the story of Nean and 
his clan winning Ihe cave for their home, 
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in huge brow ridges. He has a well .shaped nose them and that he can trap tlieni. The men come 
but a long projecting upper lip, and a very out of the caves armed with speans tipped with 
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receding chin. He is wearing a skin to keep him 
warm, 

He sits down and busies himself in making a 
nint weapon- He seems to us, as we watch him, 
to be clumsy at his work, because his thumb and 
finger do not work together perfectly as ours 
do, but he is working at his flint-making far 
more iutcUigently than did Flint, the first maker 
of stone weapons. 

Flint took a piece of flint and chipped flakes 
off it until it was the light .shape. Nean knock.s 
his flint so cleverly that he is able to fashion a 
weapon out of many of the flakes that he chips 
off, He strikes a carefully directed blow with 
his hammer stone. Many chips fly off. He look.s 
through these, and puts on one side for further 
attention all tliosc which are roughly the shape 
he requires. He takes each of these in turn an<l 
cliips them on the outer side until they have 
a good edge. He docs not need to do anj’thing 
to the inner side of tlie Ihike for that is quite 
smooth. Flint-stone alway.s chips in that way. 
In this way Nean is able to make hi,s tools far 
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flint, and with daggers made of reindeer horn. 
The animals that Nean and his clan go out to 
Imnt arc very diffeicnt from the animals which 
inhabited Europe m the days of the first men. 
At that time the climate was warm, and the 
animals who could live best in tropical forests 
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were roaming the earth and liightening men, 
sabre-toothed tigers, elephants, the liippo- 
IMJtamus, and the rhinoceros, 

By the time of Ncan these animals had re¬ 
treated to the south, for the weather m Em'ope 
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was too cold for thorn, and in their place the 
forests were inhabited by animals who enjoyed 
the cold weather. The cave bear, the cave lion, 
and the cave liyena roamed at large. The wild 
boar and the wild horse, herds of bison and 
reindeer were always on the move. Instead of 
tlic smooth-coated rhinoceros was the woolly 
rhinoceros, a clumsy creature with one cruel 
looking tusk growing upright on its snout, and 
a shorter one on its forehead, and a thick shaggy 
coat as a protection from the cold. 

Nean and the hunters were specially pleased 
if, in their hunting, they were able to trap a 
mammoth. This was a Iruge creature bigger than 
an elephant, covered with reddisJi coloured hair, 
with immense tusks of ivory on either side of its 
trunk, a curiously domed head, and feet rather 
like immense mushrooms. It browsed on the 
leaves of thyme and crowfoot, which seem very 
small for such a huge creature to eat. 

Neon and the other hunters go round to visit 
the traps that they had made the day before. 
Yesterday the luinlcrs dug several great holes 


in the ground and in them, sticking out from the 
sides, they had set sharply pointed branches. 
Then they covered tlie top of the hole with a 
layer of twigs, and above that a smooth layer of 
tuif, so that the unsuspecting animal ivould put 
his fom feet on the turf and twigs, pitch into the 
hole, and be transfixed on the pointed poles. 

In one of the traps Nean and the hunters, to 
their great delight, find a mammoth. The 
animal is far too big for them to carry home to 
the cave whole, so they cut off the best joints 
with tlieir flint knives and reluctantly leave the 
rest for the animals and birds to devour. 

Meanwhile the women, who are much like 
the men in appearance, busy themselves in. and 
near tlie caves. They spend the day preparing 
the skin of a wild animal which the hunters had 
recently biought in, First they find a smooth 
spot outside the cave and there they stretch the 
skin. Then they make little slits all round the 
edge and drive little pegs of wood into them, 
so tliat the skin is stretched out firmly on the 
grouiid. 

Then they take their flint scrapeis and scrape 
off all tlie remaining bits of flesh on the skin. 
As they do this they are very careful not to 
spoil the skin by cutting holes into it. 

Wlicn they have made the skin smooth they 
rub fat into it so as to make it soft. Then they 
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dry it in the sun. Finally, it is .stored away in 
the cave till one ofjthe family needs a new dre.ss, 
The women keep the chilclicii who are old 
enough to work busily employed in fetching 
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wood to feed the file, and in carrying water from 
the stream that flows some little distance away 
iti roughly liollowed vessels made of wood. 

At last it is evening and the himters return, 
guided home partly by the lights of the blazing 
fires in front of each of the caves. Very pleased 
arc the women and the children to see tlic 
hunters, for they bring with them food for some 
days. 

Tlie women put down as many joints as arc 
required beside the fire, for very early on men 
had learnt that roasted meat is much more 


with gestures, The rest sit round interested, 
making comments every now and again. So 
ai'iscs the art of story telling. 

Nean*s Death and Burial 

One day, when Nean wa.s an old man, he lay 
down and every one thought that he was asleep. 
When they were all ready for the feast his wife 
went to wake him, but she found that he was 
dead. 

She wept, and so did the children. Then they 
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appetising than raw meat. Tlicy liave, of course, 
no oven to use, nor arc there any dishes on whicli 
to put the meat when it is cooked. 

When the meal is ready the whole family 
gathers round the fire inside the cave for a feast 
They sit on their haunches, pick up the meat 
with tiieir liands, and pull it to pieces with their 
hands and teeth, Tliey liavc no plates, 1101 forks. 
Anytliiiig that tlicy do not like or that they 
cannot cat they tlirow down on the floor of the 
cave. 

As they sit round the fire after the feast Nean 
tells the story of the hunt and of the dangers 
of tlic day, lie has not many woids with 
which to tell Ins story, but he ekes them out 


dried their eyes and set to work to provide him 
with all the things tliat he would need in his new 
life. They dug a sliallow grave in tlieir cave and 
laid his body there. Beside him they laid joints 
of meat so that he should feci no hunger on his 
long journey to the next world. They thought 
that he would be sure to hunt in the next world 
in the same way tliat he Imnted in this life, so 
they put Ins best weapon near his liand and 
many more tools with it. Under his head they 
placed a pile of flints to make a kind of pillow. 
Perhaps they thought he would need flint to 
make lutnscll more weapons. 

These Cave I)wellei.s were the fust people to 
bury their dead with a caie that showed that 
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lliey tUouglit lliaL llicir dead friends were alive 
in some other world. It is very foituiiate lor 
us that they had this belief, bccau.se it is from 
these burials and from wliat people liave found 
in eaves that we arc able to learn how the cave 
men lived. 

Activities 

Let tlie children visit a cave, if tlicre is one 
ill the neighbourhood. Let them olxseive the 
roof, the floor, and then discuss its suitability 
as a dwelling, This will lead to the idea tliat men 
would in course of lime want a better home. 

If practicable, let the chiklrcn, in their spare 
lime, make a cave with big stones in the play¬ 
ground. OiUside the cave let them represent tlio 
fire and the nibbisli heap. 

Let the childicn make a model of the cave 
dwellers' surroundings in the large sand tiay. 
Tlio cave should be built up of large stones. 
Dried moss will represent grass, a groove 
covered with silver paper the stream, and small 
pebbles weapons. Let one of the children cut 
out the shape of an animal's skin from an old 
glove, and (oaten it down with twigs to rcpicscnt 
the skin slietchecl to dry. Otlicr children might 
model in plasticine the animals that tlic cave 
men hunted, while another might dress a doll 
In skins to represent Nean. 

The Later Cave Men 

Centuries passed, and then a new ty^jc of man 
ajipcarcd in Europe. We will call one of these 
men Magnon. He was very tall, about 6 ft. 
high, and very well built. He was able to stand 
upright, and his tliujnb and finger worked 
together as ours do. He was beautiful to look 
at, and was quite without the overhanging eye¬ 
brows, the broad nose, and the receding chin 
and forehead that had made Nean and the men 
of his time so ugly. 

Tlie weather was still cold, as we know, be¬ 
cause Magnon hunted the woolly rhinoceros 
and tliG mammoth, creatures which dwelt only 
in a cold climate, It was not so rainy and un¬ 
pleasant as It had been at the time when Nenii 
was living, 

Ma^on was a very skilful hunter, making 


fui lumsolf bettor and more varied weapons 
tlian any men had made before. He made 
beautilul spcais that he could throw at the wild 
horses. Exist he cut down a branch of ash or 
willow and then rubbed it aci’oss a notched flint 
till it was smooth and roimd Then, to make 
sure that it was perfectly straight and true, he 
heated it slowly at the fire and then pas.scd it 
backwards and forwaids through a round hole 
cut in a piece of reindeer horn. Then he took 
a spear head that lie had already made in flint, 
fitted it into the split end of the shaft, and 
bound the two together with a leather thong. 

Magnon used his spear to bring down the 
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wild horse. He and his family were very fond 
of horseflesh to eat. It had not occurred to 
tliem to try to tame the horse and make it 
carry burdens. 

Magnon invented the bow and arrow. One 
day he had made a small spear. In an idle 
mood he tied a leather thong to a pliant piece 
of ash. He stretched the thong away from the 
ash stick, and finding that the distance in the 
middle of the thong away from the asli stick 
was just as long as his little spear he fitted in 
the spcai. Then he released the spear, wliich 
was really a big arrow, and the spear sped away 
fartJier than Magnon had ever been able to 
throw any weapon Magnon was greatly de¬ 
lighted with Ills invention, and lie made for 
himself a number of bows and a supply of 
arrows. When the other hunters saw this new 
weapon that Magnon had invented they begged 
him to show them how it was made. He agreed 
to tills, and from that time the men had better 
success m their Inmtiug. 

Magnon was also a great fislicr. He was the 
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first man to make a liarpoiin out of a piece of 
bone. Before he thought of his new plan mi'U 
used to throw spears at fish, and must often have 
been disappointed because the fish that tlicy 
had speared got safely away after all. It 
occuiicd to Magnon that if he made notches in 
the side of the bone the barbs would hold the 
fish after it had been speared. He was very 
gratified wlieii he discovered that he was quite 
riglit, and that if lie was able to spear the fish 
it was unable to escape, Later lie tliought tliat 


shallow so that lie would he in no danger. He 
was tiUiinphaTit when he found that he could 
ndc tlic water on his log Then he moved his 
position slightly, and fell into the river amid 
the laughter of the onlookers. 

Nothing daunted, he tried many moic times, 
and gradually learnt so to balance hinisclf that 
he rarely fell ovei. 

Next he tiled to guide hi.s rough boat by 
means of his hands. He found this imcomfort- 
ablc, and he often fell into the river. Then one 
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his weapon would be more ccitain to retain the 
fish if he made barbs down both sides. 

He was still not quite satisfied for he often 
lost his weapon when he was trying to spear a 
fisb or an animal, and tbis was a serious matter 
because it took Magnon a long time to make the 
weapons he needed, One clay he thought of the 
plan of making a spear witli a .socket. To this 
lie tied tlie barbed head loosely, instead of 
binding the head to the shaft. This weapon, a 
barbed head loosely attached to a shaft, is 
what is known as a harpoon, 

Magnon in his fishing felt the need for a boat. 
He noticed a log of wood floating on the stream, 
and he pondeicd over what he had seen. Why 
did w’ood float on the water, while stone at once 
sank to the bottom of the river? One day one 
of these logs drifted to the river bank, and 
Magnon made iq) his mind to find out wlicthcr, 
it be sat on the log in the water be AVimlil sink. 
He knew that the water beside the bank ivas 


day he got the idea of making a rough paddle of 
wood to serve ns an extension of his arms, and 
he found that this was much moie convenient. 

One (lay he had an c.vtra heavy load that he 
wanic(\ to carry to the otbci side oi tbc liver. 
It occiiiTcd to him that if he lashed two logs 
together, fastening them securely with leather 
thongs, he would make a bigger boat. Great 
iTOS Ills delight when he di.scovcied that this 
new boat would carry his heavy load, and also 
that it was less liable to capsize than the single 
log that he had used before. After this ho and 
his friends always lashed two logs together to 
make a boat. 

Magnon and his wife Aurig v’cre r'cry fond of 
pictty things, and they made for themselves 
oinaincnts of various kinds, They specially 
liked to wear .shells because tliey ivore pretty, 
and i>erhaps because they believed that the 
.sheiks would bring tliem gijod luck, 

Aurig was vciy clever at making jevvelleiy of 
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this kind. She took a sharply pointed flint and 
jnerced small liolcs in the shells and then 
threaded them to make necklaces and armlets, 
leg bands, and coronets. Sometimes she fast¬ 
ened shells on to the skin dresses that she made 
for her husband Magnon and her childien, 

When, slic could not get shells she used deer’s 
teeth, first making patterns on them, and sonie- 
times she used fish-bones, She was not satisfied 
with making a simple necklace of a stiing ol 
beads, but she worked the beads that she had 
made and the shells into beautiful patterns. 

Sometimes she made pendants by threading 
somethiiig helievedto be lucky on to a thong of 
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hide. Bangles she contrived by cuttmg a ring 
out of the hollow part of an elephant's tusk, and 
then decorating it. Beads, too, she carved out 
of a mammoth’s tusk, carving them with her 
dint knife, 

11 WAS at this time that women first began to 
sew, and Auri'g was very skilful with lier needle. 
Nean and tlie early cave dwellers had been 
contented to fling the skins of a large animal 
round them, but these later cave men wanted 
clothes that would fit them better. Of course, 
Aurig had no reels of cotton, but she used the 
sinews of vrild animals killed by Magnon or 
else narrow thongs of leather. 

Wlien Magnon wanted to make a needle for 
Aurig he cut a splinter of bona out of a reindeer 
hom, by cutting a groove on each side witli one 
of hU fluit graving tools. Then he took a scraper 
and shaved down the splinter to the right shape 
ai\d thickness. Next he polished it. With this 
needle Aurig pierced tlie skin and then she 
pulled the smew througli the holes witli her 
fingers. 

One day it occurred to her that if slic had a 
sharp point at one end of her needle and a 


blunt barb at the other (like a ciochet hook), she 
could pierce the skin with the point and use the 
hooked end like a crocliet book to pull the sinew 
tluough. She asked Magnon to make her next 
needle in this way, and thanked him vciy much 
when she found out that she could sew far more 
quickly with this new kind of needle. 

Then some time later she suggested to Magnon 
that he should bore an eye with a flint borer 
thiougb the head of the needle. There was no 
further need for the baibcd end like a crochet 
hook, for this new needle would cairy the thread 
through at the same time that it pierced the 
skin. 

Aurig was delighted with this quick device for 
sewing, and she put all hci needles into the 
needle case that Magnon had made for her by 
stopping the end of a hollow bone. 

With these quite modern needles she sewed 
the skins together, and put on buttons to fasten 
up the openings. 

Aurig was also very skilful in making baskets, 
which she found very useful for carrying bemes, 
For these she gathered twigs from the willow 
trees that gicw beside the streams. These twigs 
are colled osiers or withies. Wlien she had 
brought them home to her cave, slie chose out 
the stronger ones and tied them with sinews in 
position at the centre of the base of the basket, 
and then bent them upwards into the right 
shape. Then she chose a thinner, more flexible 
twig and, beginning at the base, she passed it 
alternately over and under (in front and behind) 
the framework that she iiad made. When this 
osier was neatly woven in she took another and 
wove it over and under the framework in tlie 
same way. 

Note. Let children make for themselves bows 
and arrows and try to shoot with them. Let 
them make a tiny raft using twigs and string. 
Let them make a needle out of a fish-bone and 
use it to .sew leather, from an old kid glove, to 
dress a doll. 

The First Artists 

These later cave dwcllevs were the first artists, 
They were very clever at making their pencils 
or graving tools out of flint. They had many 
different kinds of pencils, strong thick ones for 
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drawing on the cave walls, and light fine ones 
for engraving on bone or horn. 

These artists drew on the walls of the caves 
the animals that they saw when out hunting, 
bulls, stags, deer, and bison. Plimteis, of course, 
have to watch their quarry very carefully if 
they are to catch and kill it, and thus these 
artists knew very clearly what the animal they 


After long practice tliese artists became so 
skilful that they began to use colour and paint 
pictures. When they painted a mammoth it 
seemed as if it was alive from the tip of its trunk 
to the end of its tufted tail. The bison and the 
boar looked as though they were just about to 
charge, the leindcer and the red deer appeared 
to be moving in a slow easy canter. Many 
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were trying to draw looked like At fust, 
liowcver, they found it very difficult to draw 
what they saw. Tliey drew the animals from 
the side view so that only two of the four legs 
showed, for they experienced great difficulty 
in making the legs look lifelike. At first they 
drew an outline only, but as they progressed 
they put in a dot for an eye and a few lines to 
represent the longest fur. 

These cave artists were not satisfied with 
portraying the animals standing still. They 
longed to draw them m motion, but this pre¬ 
sented the most pciqilcxing problems, How 
should they show the movement of the legs? 
One day a brilliant idea occurred to one of them. 
He drew the same leg two or three times in 
different positions, and so gave to the legs a 
fan-like effect. 


modern artists would be glad if they could 
represent animals as well as the.se cave aitists, 
An artist got his icd and yellow colour from 
oxide of iion and black from manganese ore. 
He ground his colours with a pestle in a stone 
mortar. Wlien he had ground the icds, browns, 
blacks, and yellows, he put them into little tubes 
made of reindeer horn, 

When he was about to paint his picture he 
mixed his colours on a palette made of the 
shoulder blade of an animal, i'licu he cngi aved 
an outline and ovci this smeared the soft colours 
imtil they made a soft paste, blending them 
well together until lie had made the body look 
round and not flat. Tlicn he took a brush whicli 
he liad made of animals’ biistlcs and put in the 
details. Tie made deep shadow.s so that his 
picture should stand out clcaily, and took out 
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the coloiii'S when lie wanted to put in a hiRh 
light 

The artist liacl ior his canvas the walls ol a 
cave which was so dark that he always had to 
paint by candlelight To make his caudle ho. 
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first hollowed out a stone about as large as his 
hand. Then lie gathered moss which he pounded 
to powder and mixed it with the fat of a cavo 
bear, Tins is the kind of candle that the llskimos 
use to-day. He lighted his candlo with a twig 
from the fire and then, holding his lighted 
caudle in hia left hand, he painted with his light, 

Caves witli walls adorned with these wonder¬ 
ful pointiuga are to be found in various parts of 
France and Spain, Tlierc are tlirec imcxpectcd 
features about these paintings. One is that often 
one animal is drawii over port of another, and 
some arc drawn at an angle from the ground and 
some upside down. It would appear, therefore, 
that the ])aintings were not made with tlie view 
of decorating the caves. 

The second strange feature about the paint- 
uigs is that they are rarely found near the 
nioutll of the cave, but almost always far in 
and very often in almost inaccessible spots. To 

THE NEW STONE 

M the time when the cave artists were draw¬ 
ing their marvellous animals the climate of 
Europe began to change. Never again was it 
very hot as it had been at the lime of the earliest 
men, nciUict was it ever so cold as it had been 
when men first took to living in caves, nor did 
it again vary so much as it had done during the 
thonsanda of years that men had dwelt in eaves. 


paint the pictincs the artists must have scram¬ 
bled over almost impassable obstacles, and have 
risked their lives in climbing to great heights. 

A third charactciistic of some of the paintings 
IS that the animals have a heart painted in the 
right spot in the body, and arrows leading to it. 

AH these facts taken, together led modoru 
people to suppose that aitists drew the animals 
as an aid to the hunters, and this idea is borne 
out by the discovery made inside a cave at 
Montespan. On the floor are thirty clay models 
of horses, three huge lionesses, and in Hie centre 
a life-size model of a bear with a young beai’s 
head in his claws. All over the models are the 
marks of spears, Hunters came here to stab 
these models of boars, lioping that in this way, 
and pcihaps by the aid of magic words spoken 
by a magician, they would be successful in their 
bear hunts. 

The same idea of aiding their hunting may 
liave been in their minds when they engraved 
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A Cave Man's Dmtving of a Mammoth 

fish on a harpoon or deer on the handle of their 
dart throwens, 

The cave artists made a few models of thin 
men and very fat women, but they arc vciy 
poor. No trouble was taken to make the faces 
at all life like, and this w.is perhaps omitted in 
case some enemy should got possession of the 
statuette and use it to bring harm to the original. 

AGE IN BRITAIN 

At the time when the New Stone Age men 
fust came to Britain the climate became tem¬ 
perate, that is, much the same as it is to-day. 

With the change of climate there came a 
change \v\ the kinds of animals who dwelt in 
Britain. Some died out, wliilc the reindeer and 
others went farther north to the type of dhnatc 
that they preferred. New animals took their 
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place: llic wolf, the brown bcar^ the wild boar, 
the fox, the badger, and the beaver. 

Britain at this time was covered at all the 
lower levels with dense forests. Willows, elders, 
and birches grew in the valleys which were 
marshy. On the diier soils oaks, ashes, yews, 
and Scotch firs flourished, with an undergrowth 
of dense hazel thickets. Bilbciries, cranberric.s, 
and heather covered the windy moors, In 
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the Downland valleys grew the yew.s and juni¬ 
pers, but tlic tops of the Downs were then as 
now covered with shoit grass only 
To Britain at tins tune came a new race of 
people whom we call the men of the New Stone 
Age. Tlicy were daik-skinncd, lithe, and wiry, 
and of short stature, No one knows with cer¬ 
tainty where they came from originally, though 
we know dial they came liete from Asia, some 
crossing to Afiica and then rciicliing the British 
Isles fiom Spain, Italy, and Franco and some 
coming across Europe. The sea Imd nhcady 
invaded tlie land and the English Channel 


scimrated ICnglanil and Fiance, and the Irish Sea 
came between Great Britain and Ireland. 

The New Stone Age men made their settle¬ 
ments on the high land in Britain, on the Noith 
and South Downs, the Chiltcrns, the East 
Anglian Heights, the Cotswokbs, the Doiset 
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Heights, the Meudips, the York Moors and 
Wolds, Daitmoor, Exmooi, and in some paits 
of the Peimiiics and \A^alcs 

The New Stone Age people made their camps 
oil the higher land because wild beasts abounded 
in the forests below. The position also afforded 
a better defence against enemies 

The camps, or forts, which they made on 
these heights arc all connected by trackways, 
which have been called “Tlie Giccii Roads of 
England.” One of these, the Ridgeway, came 
from the Fcnland along the Chiltcrns to the 
While rioi'sc and the Mailboroiigli Downs 
The llarroway came from Cornwall through 
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Ha«\psUir(i to the Thames Pstiiary The Pil¬ 
grims’ W^ay along tlic soutlicin slopes of the 
North Downs was a tlnrcl, These trackways 
meet at Stonchciige on Salisbury Plain, the 
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Interior 0/ New Stone Age Hut 

district wliicli in the New Stemo Age was the 
moat important part of Britain. 

Perhaps the most famous of all these forts is 
Maidon Costlo near Dorchester in Dorset. It 
stands four liimdred and thirty feet above sea 
level on the summit of a large Down. Its 
defences were later enlarged by the Iron Age 
men to a circumference of nearly two miles. The 
tops of the Iron Age ramparts still stand some 
fifty feet above the ditches. In parts most open 
to attack, the Iron Age ramparts stand three, 
four, or five deep, one behind and above the 
other. 

The New Stone Age men who made the 
smaller foils ^vith an enormous amount of hard 
woik. patience, and foresight made them 
largely to keep cattle from straying. The forts 
were not then places of refuge to whicli men 
retired when threatened by their enemies. They 
were villages in which men spent Iheir lives. 
These fortified villages were, therefore, like the 
walled market towns of the Middle Ages, coni- 
raanities which in unsettled times were glad of 
the protection of ditch and rampart. 

Some of the camps were manufacturing vil¬ 
lages, such as the fortified camp at Cissbuty in 
Sussex. Others seem to have been centres for 
the storing and selling of the grain that was 
grown on the terraces below the camps. 


A Nezo Stone Age Fort 

Let us pay a visit to one of these forts while 
it is being built, 

The chief of the tribe walks in front of the 
others looking for the most suitable spot on 
which to cicct it At length he comes to the 
highest point of the chalk Down. He notes that 
on one side the down drops sheer to the plain 
below. He consults the older men of the tribe 
and they decide that this is an ideal position 
for a fort, since they are defended on the one 
side agtauist their enemies by the uatuie of the 
ground, and they can see their enemies in the 
distance whichever way they come, 

The chief gives orders that each man shall 
first make himself a hut. 

Among the men is Bara, who quickly sets to 
work, He takes his spade, made of the shoulder 
blade of an ox, and begins to dig a circular hole 
about four feet deep and ten or twelve feet across 
As he digs he tlirows up the earth round the 
edge of the hole. His wife, Yama, and the older 
children take smaller spades and beat the earth 
which Bara throws up until it makes a hard 
wall rising two or three feet above the level 
of the soil. Yamn. is careful fo leave a gap for 
an entrance. 

As soon as this is finished Bara goes to the 
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nearest spinney to find a suitable young sapling 
to make the rooftrec of lus little but. ITc chooses 
011c which begins to branch at the height thal 
he requires and uproots it. He canics it bad- 
to the pit dwelling he has made and embeds h 
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in the centre of the floor of the hut, using the 
brandies for the framework of the roof. 

Mcanw'hilc Yama and the children bring in 
osiers, and Yama roughly weaves the roof in 
something the same way that Aurig wove the 
baskets, In the cracks they wedge moss to 
keep out the draught. 

Bara and Yama were glad when they had 
finished making for themselves a pit dwelling, 
and when they sat round the fire at night Bara 
told Yama that he had seen other kinds of 
house.s in those parts of the country in which 
stone was abundant and wood less plentiful. 
They were lound buildings of stone laid without 
mortar or cement. Each course of stone seemed 
on the inside slightly to oveihang the one just 
below it. In this way the space within the hut 
grew smaller, and a single stone completed the 
top of tlie building, There was a small doorway 
into the house which was closed by the placing 
of a stone in it. These were called Beehive 
Huts. 

When each family had made a pit dwelling 
the chief ordered that a fortification should be 
made encircling the top of the down and enclos¬ 
ing within it all the pit dwellings. Again the 
men got out their shovels and their picks made 
out of antlers, and with these they dug a deep 
ditch round the camp. They carried the eaith 
they dug out in baskets to make a rampart above 
the ditch. They left gaps in ditch and rampart, 
to act as bridges for coming and going. 

This task kept them busy for many months, 
but when at last it was finished the chief and his 
tribe felt their cattle were safe. 

Handwork 

1. A Hill Fori Model in clay or damp sand a 
representation of a hill with a fairly flat top 
Round the brow and following the contour of 
the hill throw up a rough rampait of sand or 
clay. Inside the ditch and on the top of the lull 
represent a number of pit dwclling.s 

2, A Pit Dwelling. Make on the modelling 
board a thick slab of rather hard clay. Dig out 
of it a circular hole of the lequired diameter 
Secuic a rigid twig with a fork at one end, and, 
after sharpening the other end, wedge it securely 
into a hole in a bit of clay left in the middle of 


the floor of the hut. Place a hearthstone near 
the central pole. Place lengths of twigs at suit¬ 
able inteivals stretching from the clay to the 
fork of the upiight. Weave in and out some 
pliable twigs or rushes and daub over with soft 
clay. 

3. Beehive Hid, Build a beehive hut with 
biicks. 

The First Farmers 

Bara, the New Stone Age man who dwelt in 
the hill fort, was one of the first fai'mers. Since 
he had horses, cattle, .sheep, goats, and pigs he 
was not dependent, as the Cave Men had been, 
on hunting to provide himself and his family 
with food, though he sometimes went out 
hunting so that he need not kill so many of his 
flocks and herds for food. The tending of these 
animals made Bara very busy. He had to milk 
the cows and the goats, and to see that none of 
them got ill. The cattle, too, soon ate up all 
the grass near the fort, and then Bara had to 
find some place where there was enough food 
for them. 

Bara had a tame dog to help him. One day 
he had found a motherless puppy, and, thinking 
that its funny ways might amuse his little son 
ill the pit dwelling, he took it home. When the 
puppy was young it often pulled things to pieces 
in fun, and Bara was angry with it, but as it 
grew older he foimd it very useful. Wlicn 
.strangers wore near the dog barked and warned 
Bara of their presence, and thus Bara had time 
to pick up his stone axe if an enemy was prowl¬ 
ing round the fort When Bara went out 
limiting he always took his dog with him, for 
it proved useful in scenting out wliere the ani¬ 
mals were, and ran them down and ictiieved 
them when they were killed After much care 
Bara trained his dog to shepherd the sheep. 

Bara spent pait of his tunc in growing crops. 
Ill the early spi mg he broke up the soil with a 
pointed digging stick. Sometimes he found that 
he must dig the soil and for this he used a piick 
of flint or an antler of the red deer, and then 
digged with the flat broad shouldci blade of 
an ox. 

When the ground was prepared he took his 
seed. He had so little of it that he did not scatter 
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it broadcast but put each seed in carefully. 
Tlien he left it for a while until the corn began to 
shoot up. Then he took a hoc and weeded out 
the weeds. Anxiously he watched the corn grow, 



GriurftJtg Sioite aiirf Muller 

for he knew tlmt if he had a poor crop he and 
his wife Yama would be short of bread in the 
winter. 

Then at harvest time he took a sickle made oi 
flint, chipped to a slight cur^e, and about 8 in. 
long. With his left hand he took a handful of 
com stalks and cut them o/f just below the ears. 
He continued to do this till all his harvest was 
reaped. 

Later, on a windy day he carried his corn to 
an open-air threshing floor. Tlierc he beat the 
grain ou t of thchusks with pliable green branches. 
Then, using hU bone shovel, he threw the imsks 
and the grain into the air The wind carried 
away the husk, and the heavier grain fell on 
to the threshing floor. Then he and Yama stored 
it away in earthenware pots until it was required 
for food or for seed when the next spring came. 

Bara sowed his com year after year in the 
same spot, and he noticed that the crops got 
poorer. One year, for some reason, he liad to 
put in the seed in a fresh place He was aston¬ 
ished to find that he had a far better crop that 
year. When, this had happened a number of 
times lie reasoned that the better crop was not 
due to the weather or to chance. From that time 
forward he sowed his seed in a different place in 
two succeecling j^ors. 

Baia and tlie other farmers used the slope 
of the hill fort for growing their crops. With the 


help of their spades they digged the slope into 
ten aces, and on them sowed their seed. 

Miming 

As the teacher tells the story let individual 
children come out to act m dumb show what 
Bara did, Suggestions for developing the ability 
of the children in this will be found 111 Volume I, 
page 267. 

The First Bakers and Potters 

Yama, Bara’s wife, and the other women of 
the New Stone Age were fai more busy than any 
women had ever been before, for they had all 
the tasks which the earlier women had had to 
perform, and in addition they had many extra 
things to do. 

One of Yama's tasks was to giind into flour 
the wheat which Bara had grown. She placed 
the grain in the hollow of a saddle-backed quern 
and then rolled the upper stone to and fro until 
the corn became flour. Some of the women in the 
liUl fort had a pot quern which was like a modem 
pestle and mortar, and this was more convenient. 
Often little bits of the stone of the quem wore 
broken off and found their way into the flour. 



Fig. 29 
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Bara's and Yama's teeth weic early worn away 
by the bits of stone tlicy had in their bread 
With the flour Yama made bread She had 
no yeast, nor anything else to make her bieacl 
rise, so that it probably tasted something like 
ship's biscuits. When she had made the bread 
she took it to her cooking hearth, wliich was 
just outside the hut. Yama did not think it 
safe to have her fire for cooJdng inside the pit 
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flwelliiig foi fear the loof which Wiis made of 
wood should catch fire Yama cooked ui a little 
pit ill which was a large stone When she had 
something ready to cook she raked the ashes 
of the Are to one side, put down the meat or 
tlic bread into the pit, covered it over, and then 
the heat of the stones turned the pit into an 
oven and cooked the moat or the bioad. 

Yaina was very clever at making pottery. 
The women of the Old Stone Age had not known 
how to do this, First Yaina collected clay fiom 
the river banks, and sand, She mixed equal 
propoitions of the two together, and made long 
roils of the clay. One or two of these she foimcd 
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into a collar shape and, with one hand inside 
and witli the other outside, she giadually 
modelled into shape the top half of tlic pot, 
more clay being added when needed in rolls. 

She loft the half pot to diy in the sun for sonic 
hours. Then she placed tlie top half upside 
down on its liiii and added clay to form the 
bottom half, one liand shaping inside tlie pot 
and one out, until there was room for but one 
finger. Then Yaina closed the hole and, tlie pot 
was finished, except for the decoration. Yama 
ornamented lier pots with lines arranged in 
herring-bone fashion, making the marks some¬ 
times witli her Anger nail and sometimes with a 
stick while the clay was still damp 

After Yama had left the pots to harden for a 
few hours she placed them mouth downwaids on 
the ground, and made a hoiiAie of brushwood 
all round them; when this had bmnt the puls 
were hardened and ready for use. The fire made 
them black or brown in colour. 


Yama used some of the,se basius for cooking, 
and as tlicy had no liandles ,shc had difficulty 
in taking them off the flic. Yama thought of a 
way to make them more useful. She made a 
hollow moulding between the lip and the 
shoulder, and when she went to take a pot off 
tlie fire she took a pliable green twig, wound 
it round the moulding, and took ihe pot off 
tlic fire without burning her hand. The first 
pots Yama made had a loiuidcd bottom, and 
to make them stand up she put them in hollows 
in the ground. Later she found out how to 
make pots with Aat liottoms which svould stand, 
up by themselves, 

Yama found more and more uses for the pots 
that she made. In them she fetched and stored 
water and milk. Others she used to heat water 
on the Are and to boil meat. This way of cooking 
meat was nc^v. Others she used for storing corn, 
and others, again, for drinking vessels 

Mimifig and Handwork 

Let the children act the way in which Yama 
ground flour. 

Let the children make pots. 

The Arst method of making a bowl is by 
fashioning a lump of clay into a ball and then 
hollowing it out and pressing the sides to make 
the shape. 

A second method is to let the children make 
a round base and form the sides by adding piece 
to piece. 

A third method is the coil method. Before 
each layer is added moisten the top one with 
watei to make it sticky, As the vessel is biiiU 
up the coils must be pressed together so that no 
holes aie left. 

Lighting the Fire 

One of Yama’s tasks was to see tliat the fire 
was kept alight She was very careful not to 
let it out, because she did not like having to 
bother to light another. 

Long ago man had leaint to make fiie. We 
can imagine aneaily man who pickerl upa.stonc 
to use 05 a liammor He stuick hard on a piece 
of flmt to shape a new tool for himself Great 
was his suii>iisc to sec a spark Ay. He struck 
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agiiin ajid again, delighted cand astonished at 
the shower of vSparks, 

As vt happened he was sitting on some very 
dry moss. The sparks fell on the moss and it 


began to smoulder. He kept up the supply of 
sparks, and there was a fair breeze, Soon a 
little blaze appeared. He found a few very 
dry twigs and set them on the smouldering 
moss. They bnmt, and soon there was a little 
fire blazing, 

Ills wife come out and was much surprised to 


sec a fire in a strange place, He was eager to 
show her what had happened. He made another 
shower of sparks a little way from the fiie he 
had just made, and lighted another little fire, 


Then they both though over what had 
happened, and it occurred to them that they 
had never seen sparks fly from stone before. 
They reasoned that there must bo something 
peculiar about the hammer stone that he 
had used o n that day, He I\ad p icked up, though 
he did not know its name, a lump of iron 
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pyiitcs v/hicli is commonly found in many paits 
of the world. 

The other people who lived near these two 
fire-makers listened to the talc, and came to sec 
the fires that had been lighted, All the women 
agreed that it would be a great convenience to 
them if they could light a fire at will. So they 
and their husbands set to work to find othei 
stones like the one the first man ]iad used. 
After long searching and many disappointments 
they all provided themselves with lumps of iron 
pyiitcs, and could light a lire whenever tliey 
wanted. Baia and Yama still used this way of 
making fire. 

The teacher can illustrate the lesson by making 
sparks by striking steel on a piece of flint-stone. 

Tell the children to look out for the sparks 
which sometimes fly from the contact of a 
horseshoe with the stones of the road. 

A Visit to a Neto Stone Age Flint 
Mine and Factory 

New Stone Age men had discovered that 
flints from the depths of the earth could be 
more satisfactorily worked than those picked 
up on the surface, The three most famous rnincs 
worked by the Now Stone Age men in Britain 
are at Cissbury m Sussex, at Grime’s Graves m 
Norfolk, and at Brandon Heath in Suffolk. 

Imagine we have visited one of these mines 
and factories, We were taken down the shaft 
which was about 40 ft, deep, and then along the 
lowest gallery, which ran hori'/ontal to the sliafl. 
As we passed along wo noticed that the miners 
had left at intervals blocks of chalk to hold up 
the gallery. 

Some of the miners weic using picks of deer 
horn to dislodge the flints from the chalk in 
which they were embedded Others were 
shovelling with the broad shoulder blades of 
oxen. Some weic using cliipiiing tools made of 
flint, wedges made of deer horn, and punches 
foi getting out the chalk. Others bioiiglit to 
the surface the flint in the form of nodules. As 
it was dark underground the miner.s used Jittlc 
lamps, Into small liollowcd-cmt lumps of chalk 
they placed tallow, and dried mos.s f(jr a wick. 

Wlien we had made our tour underground wo 
returned to tlic surface and noticed various 


shallow holes fairly near to the head of the 
shaft we liad visited. Wc were told tliat when 
the miner.s had exhausted one mine they upciied 
another, and then threw into the disused mine 
the rubbish got out from the new shaft. 

On the surface between the pits were the 
workshops which wc visited next, Wc saw the 
flint workers take the nodules, which had just 
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{Seelion ibows the layers afflnil and Ihe funnels 
or tnine gal/er les nl Ihe bo/fout.) 

been brought up from the mine, and roughly 
shape them by flaking. Old Stone Age flint 
workers continued to flake until the flint was 
finished, but these New Stone Age workers 
made tools and weapons witli a much better 
edge by giinding and pulishiiig them. For this 
they used, not a rotating grindsttme, but a .slab 
of sandstone against which they nibbed llic 
tool they were grinding. 

One of the workers was making an axe W'c 
went close to him to watch how he was making 
it, since he could make far better axes than the 
men of the Old Stone Age. Unlike them, he 
know how to make an axe with a handle, Finst 
he found a .stout stick and then he made a slot 
in it near to one end. Ni'xt he took the axe 
head, which was tdready polished, and inseited 
the .smallei end into the slot and pushed it 
thiough llu' slot as far as it wouhl go, When it 
was used eaih blow wedged tlie head still more 
closely into the handle. 
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Near him was anollior w<irki’r who was mak¬ 
ing an axo in anothi’r way. .SometinK'S ho was 
lucky enough to find a slnnc with a hole m the 
middle. If so lie gave it lo .someone to grind 
and polish. Then he slipped a slick through the 
hole and had a sjdcndid hammer, U.sually. 
how'ever, he had to make a Jiolc in the stone. 
He put .some gritty sand on top of the stone and 
then bored a hole with a stick or a hollow bone. 
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When he had bored about half way tlrrough he 
turned the stone over and bcgaJi boring from 
the other side. This way of making axes took 
a long time, but workers in those days did not 
mind spending time. 

These axes were used to cut down trees and 
do all the rough carpentry. We were told that 
before the time when this kiivd of axe had been 
made carpentry had scarcely been possible, for 
the rouglily chipped flints were not very useful 
for cutting wood, but these new axes would cut 
the softer woods such os spruce and fir. 

AivoU\er worker was engaged in inakinR adzes 
Ho took the properly polished flint and fitted it 
at right angles to tlic handle, Any branched 
stick could be used, and the flint was bound to 
it by hide thongs. Tliesc adzes were used like 


ii hoc, and were useful for tilling the soil and 
foi the making of dug-out canoes, 

Some of the woilccrs made weapons. Battle 
axes were made in tlic same way as hammers, 
but they v/cie made with larger flints and 
with bigger handles. Others were binding long 
flakes to the end of long shafts to make spears 
and javelins, while others were working little 
arrow heads 

Practical Work 

With twigs, stones, and string let the children 
make the weapons and tools described, and with 
clay model the tools and weapons. Encourage 
them to use tlicse lessons as material for their 
make-believe in playtime 

Lake Dzoellers of the New Stone Age 

Some of tlic people of the New Stone Age 
lived, not on the heights, but in the midst of 
lakes. They chose this position, which seems 
strange to modern people, so that the surround¬ 
ing watcrshould protect them from their enemies. 

In the middle of the lake was some marshy 
ground which was not suitable to live on until 
the men had strengthened it. They gathered 
brushwood from the neighbouring forests, and 
when they had large quantities they covered 
the Tnatsh with it. Then, with their stone axes 
they shaipened pointed piles out of stiaight 
branches, and drove them firmly into the marsh 
to hold the brushwood in place. Then they 
spread smaller branches and bi'ushwood on top 
of the platlonn they had made, and upon this 
they put earth. Tims they made a floor raised 
well above the level of the lake. 

On this floor the lake dwellers built their huts. 
First they set up upright poles. Then they wove 
withies in and out of these uprights. To keep 
out the draught they covered them with mud 
from the lake, 

For thatch they used rushes which they had 
cailicr gatliercd fioin the lake side and diied 
in the sun, or else they cut turves from the 
neighbouring fields. 

Wlion all the huts had been built the men of 
the little community made a palisade all round 
the little settlement, and thus they felt safe 
from their enemies. 

These men often used a boat. They had rafts 
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made of two or more logs tied togethei, as tlie 
later Cave Men had, 

It chanced that one day one of the lake 
dwellers could not And any of the rough boats 
usually in use. Ho saw near the river the trunk 
of an old tree lying on the ground. When ho 
reached it he was disappointed to And that it 
was a willow tree hollowed by decay. He 
decided, however, to risk crossing on it, since 
nothing else was at hand. 
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One, more thoughtful than the rest, suggested 
that they must hollow out the tree trunks for 
themselves. When tlie others asked how this 
was to be done lie replied. "Bum outtlic centre 
till it is roughly the shape you need, and then 
smooth out the inside with an adze." 

All praised him for this idea. Tliey set to 
work in this way and made dug-out canoes. 
After many trials they all decided that the boat 
was less likely to capsize if its base were flat- 
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He sat down in the hollow of the trunk and 
made a very good passage to the lake dsvelliugs 
without capsizing. Afterwards it occurred to 
him that this was perhaps due to the fact that 
he had used a hollow tree trmik. He .spoke of 
the matter to the others m the little settlement, 
and they each tried it and came to the conclusion 
tliat a hollow tree made a better boat than two 
logs lied together. 

The men of the settlement then searched for 
all the hollow tree trunks in the neighbourhood, 
When they had used up the supply they dis¬ 
cussed what they could do to provide them¬ 
selves with more. 

4 -( 1 v 366 )) 


tened. These dug-out, Aat-botloined boats were 
used in Britain until the coming of the R<nuans. 

Handivork 

Set up a model of the lake dwelling in the 
sand tray Blue paper will repre.seiit the lake. 
The children can model in clay dug-out canoes. 
The teacher can make a few models of dng-out 
canoes Irom halve.s of corks. (Tigs. 31 and 7!),) 

Barter—the First Traders 

It was in the New Stone Age that tiade began. 
In the Old Stone Age eveiy family took it for 
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granted that it must supply all its needs. The 
New Stone Age people had more needs and they 
had be^uti to specialize in their work. 

For example, some men, the most adventurous 


and some horns that the flint workers could use 
for picks ill the flint mines, they journeyed to the 
flint factory and theie gave the skins and horns 
in exchange for the weapons that they needed, 
In the same way the farmers 



needed tools whicli wcic better 
than they could make, and 
they took with tliem corn and 
offered it to the flint workers 
in exchange for axes and adzes. 
No doubt it was sometimes 
difficult to work out an exactly 
fair exchange, 

Nole. The children will easily 
iindeistancl the principle in¬ 
volved in baiter, smee they 
barter one cigarette card for 
another, 

The Burial of a Chief 

The Chief of one of the hill 
forts had 3ust died, and since 
the New Stone Age men be¬ 
lieved that tiierc was another 
life after death, the men of the 
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Pile Dwellings used to-day in ike Soiilh Pacijic 
Islands 


tribe dwelling in the hill fort 
were determined that heshould 
be buried as was right and 


proper. 

ones, spent almost all their time in hunting, and After long discussion the men of the hill fort 


thus they got more meat tlian they required, 
and more deer horns than they could make use 



of. The wives of tlic hunters cured the skins, 


and they found that they had skins to spaic. 

However, a family of hunters needed the corn 
and the cattle which the men who were farmers 
produced. The hunters, therefore, took with 
them tlic horns and skins which tJiey did not 
need and offered them in. exchange for wheat 
which they wanted for bread. The farmers 
were very glad to buy the skins and horns and 
everything else tliat the hunters had to sell 
because they were far too busy tilling the soil 
and tending the animals to have time to go 
often on hunting expeditions. 

The hunters had need of weapons, spears, and 
swords, and they knew that they could got 
better ones from the flint workers tlian they 
could make themselves. Taking with them, 
Ihorcfore. some skins that were already cured 
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decided that nothing Icsh than a chanibeicd 
barrow would be suitable, 

The making of this barrow took the men a 
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very long time, First they set to work to erect 
a pile of stones somctliing like a dolmen (Fig. 37). 
Then they made a passage 10 or 15 ft. long and 
about 4 ft. wide made of large upright stones set 
beside each other and loofed with gi'cat stone 



Fig. 37 
A Dolmen 


slabs. This was a very difficuit and lengthy task, 
but they spared no pains to do honour to the 
chief. 

When the passage was riiilshcd they heaped 
earth over the whole. 

The grave was then ready for tlic chief. His 
body was reverently carried in, procession to its 
resting place at the end of the gallciy, 
and beside it they placed food and 
weapons so that the chief might have 
all that he needed most in the nev/ 
life. Then they closed the door with a 
block of stone. 

Finally, all round the edge of the 
barrow they set up a line of upright 
stones. The entrance to the tomb was 
marked by two huge stones as door¬ 
posts with sometimes a third as lintel 

In later times people forgot how to build the 
long barrows, and made only a small clininbcr, 
a dolmen, or cromlech, covered with eaitli. 
A dolmen was made witli three or four large 
Upright stonc.s with a cap stone as roof Then 
the body of the cliief was placed in the dolmen 
and the whole covered with a mound of earth 

These burial places, dolincn.s and hmghairows, 
are to be found on the hill .sides not far from 
the hill folds. The dolmens in the conr.se of ages 


have often lost all their covering of earth, and 
the stones stand in a lonely field looking like a 
great stone table. Sometimes a single standing 
stone is to be seen. This is called a incnliir It 
may mark a burial place, or it may have some 
religious meaning. 

Handwork 

Let the children model in clay a dolmen, the 
exterior of a long barrow, and a menhir. In 
the sand tray let the class set up a scene to 
represent the burial customs of the men of the 
New Slone Age. 

Stonehenge 

The most famous of all the religious monii- 
menu which men made first at the end of the 
New Stone Age and lebuilt at the beginning of 
the Bronze Age, was Stonehenge on Sallsbviry 
Plain. Let us pay a visit to it to-day. 

\Vc cross Salisbury Plain and strike first an 
avenue ou each side of wliich is a ditch and a 
bank. We pasji along this avenue, notice a large 
solitary pillar, called the Friar’s Heel, and come 
to a shallow circular ditch and bank about 
300 ft. in diameter, We cross this and come to 
the first circle of stones. 

The outer circle of stones originally consisted 
of thirty huge stones standing over 14 ft. high 


Fig, 38 

Stonehenge ns it is To-day 

by 7 ft. wide, and 34 ft. thick, On top of these 
were placed stones which \vc call lintels, Each 
one of these was hollowed out on its mixer side 
to fit into lonon.s which jutted out of the top 
of the upright stones. 

Within this circle was another of smaller 
stones, bine in eoloiu, without lintels on the top 
These stones were brought from South Wales. 

Within this weio five magnificent trilithoius 
arranged 111 a houseshoo plan, Each tnlithon 
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consiiitecl ol two ii])t jglit stones and one lintel. 
The mightiest ol the triUthons, the one that lac<s 
ns as we enter tlic circle from the avenue, is 
21 ft. from the ground to the midersidc of tlic 
stone oi\ top 

Within this stands a row of smaller single 
stones also in tlic sliape of a horseshoe. 

In front of the middle of tlic mightiest trill- 
tlion is a Hat altar stone. 

We do not hnow with ccitainty how men usctl 
the temple they liad built, but we can be sure 
that it meant sonicthing of very groat impor¬ 
tance to them or they would not have taken the 
ciinmions amount of trouble necessary to find 



was a temple for the worship of the siin, with 
whose movements the moii of the New Stone 
Age were well acquainted, 

Another interesting point is that near to the 
various stone circles which arc to he found m 
many parts of Britain and Western Europe are 
long barrows. It iias, therefore, heen suggested 
that the stone circles have some connection 
with the worship of the dead, 
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the big stones and to work them into shape with 
the stone tools lliat wore all that they had. 
Next they had the dilficulty of bringing the 
stones to Stonehenge, and that probably without 
the help of wheels. Finally, they Jiad the task 
of setting up the huge stones in poation, which 
proves that they had an elementary knowledge 
ol the laws of leverage. (Sec .Science oe Every¬ 
day Life, page B63.) 

It is on interesting fact that if anyone were 
to stand on the altar stone at dawn on Mid- 
siitnrrer Day, look towards the Friar's Heel and 
then gaze beyond, he would find himsell gazing 
at the rising Biin as it came above the horizon. 
From this fact people have supposed that this 


Others, again, think that the stone circle 
represents a place of meeting for the folk of the 
ncigliboiiriug camps. It is a, striking fact that 
these stone circles are to be found at the meet¬ 
ing places of the upland trackways. 

In the New Stone Age there are no wonderful 
drawings such as the Cave Men made, but 
instead there are these impressive temples. 

Handwork Exercise 

With bricks the cliildrcn can set up a model 
of Stonclienge, and they may be encouraged to 
make, at school and at home, clay models of The 
New Stone Age woisluppeis. 
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THE BRONZE AGE IN BRITAIN 


Even before men in Britain weie using broiue, 
Great Britain was separated from the Continent, 
and Ireland was sepaiated from Great Britain. 
The climate was practically the same as it is 
to-day. The animals and the trees wcie the 
same as they had been in the New Stone Age. 

No one knows for certain where the Bronze 
Age men wlio settled in Bntain came from, but 
it is likely that they came hcio from Brittany 
and other parts of Fiance. 

Again, we do not know how or when they 
first came, but probably they arrived in small 
groups at different times, and settled down 
without much fighting alongside the New Stone 
Age men 

There was a tlifferencc lu appearance between 
the New Stone Age men and the Bronze Age 
men. The former were wiry, darlc, long licadcd 
men, while the latter were stalwart, dark, bioad 
headed men. 

In many ways they lived like tlie New Stone 
Age men. They dwelt on the Iiciglits and used 
the same forts or made others like them. They 
travelled along the same trackways fioin fort 
to fort. They had the same kind of religion for 
they, too, used Stonehenge and tlic otJici stone 
circles that dotted the high ground. They 
buried tlieir dead with great care, but instead 
of raising over them long barrows, shaped like 
half a pear, they made round barrows, on winch, 
on the whole, they spent less time and care. 
What cliiefly distinguished them from the men 
of the New Stone Age was their knowledge of 
the use of bronze. 

The Finding of Copper 

Once a man named Gard was travelling far 
from home. At night he gathered together sonic 
large stones, and on them built his hre and 
cooked his evening meal. Then lie went to 
sleep waking at intervals during the night to 
keep his fire alight. 

In the morning, when he was just about to 
cook his breakfast, he noticed that something 
was gleaming ruddy yellow in colour among 
the embers. He let the fire out, hacked the 
yellow stuff away from the stones with liis stone 


axe, and carried it a^vay, wondering what it 
was. 

Next time he had occasion to tiavcl that way 
exactly the same occurred. This time he noticed 
that the ruddy yellow stuff, before it got cold, 
was liquid like thick water He built another 
fire and put a bowl underneath to catch the 
liquid. Great was his surprise when he found 
that the ruddy yellow liquid, when cold, took 
the shape of the bowl. He had accidentally 
found out how to make and .shape copper. 

He returned to his family, and biought them 
to settle in the spot, so that he could make 
further cx^icriments, for it occurred to him that 
he could make tools and weapons in tlic new 
substance more easily than the flint worker 
could make stone weapons He made a number 
of moulds of stone in the shape of an axe head, 
He then melted tlic 01 c and poiiicd it, in its 
molten state, into the moulds. When the metal 
was cool he took out of the moulds a number of 
axe heads with far bettor edges than any axe of 
stone had over liad 

After tins Card was alway.s busy Ho could 
never make as many weapons and tools as he 
and his neighbours needed. He made axe heads, 
spears, swords, chisels, and awls. 

Card’s neighbours had no money with which 
to buy his wcapoiivS and tools, but they gave in 
exchange corn and other things which he needed 
and they Jmd to spare. Gradually the news 
sjircafl that Gard wa.s making tools and weapons 
that wore far more useful for cutting clown trees, 
making huts, and doing all other tliing.s than 
the stone weapim.s had been Traders, therefore, 
came from afar to buy them in large quantities 
to sell again in the districts where people did 
not yet know how to ivork copper 

ilorc and moie people Icaint how to make 
copper goods, and gradually men gave np using 
tlicir stone weapon.s and tools, and used copper 
ones instead. 

A Visit to a Copper Mine 

After the discovery Lluit cojijici was u.scful 
for the making uf weapims and tools, men 
scaiclicd Britain to disiovei whore cojiiior was 
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to be* found. They discovered it in Cornwa!!, Others are employed in crushing up the rock 
Cardiganshire, Anglesey, and Derbyshire, but into small fragments with mullers in mortars, 
the host district for their purpose was Cornwall, Others are grouped round the smelting fur- 



because tin also was found there, andBronze Age 
men early discovered that nine parts of copper 
mixed with one of tin made a metal, bronze, 
that was better adapted to their purposes than 
pure copper, 

To-day we will visit a copper foirndry. Some 
of tire men arc busy mining for tlic copper. 


nacc. This is a shallosv pit about i ft. in dia¬ 
meter. First the men fill it with charcoal, that is, 
with wood partially burnt. This they set on 
fire. Then they fling a fresh layer of charcoal 
on top, and ou this throw some pieces of copjier 
and tin ore which has already been pounded 
small in the mortars. On this they put more 
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charcoal, aiicl then on that more copper and 
tin oie until a heap of ore and fuel rose above 
llie hole. As the wind blew the five burnt nioie 
brightly, and the metal in the ore melted and 
ran into the pit below. When all the ore was 
smelted the fire was raked, away and the hot 
bronze was disclosed. 

Then the men got tills out of the pit before 
it went hard and cold, and broke it into lumps 
called ingots. The lefiise after the copper and 
tin had been extracted, the slag, was thrown 
aside. 

One of these fomidi'ies has been found in 
Anglesey. The floor is still strewn with slag, 
the mullers and mortals for ciushing the ore, 
and the other remains of the smelting furnace. 

To those foundries came the traders who 
bought tlie bronze ingots by barter, giving 
something in exchange for them. The traders 
sold them again to the bronze smiths, who. 
In return, gave them some article that they 
wanted.’ We know this because these ingots, 
the bronze smith's tools, and unfinislied imple¬ 
ments liavc been found far away from the 
mining districts. 

The Bronze Smith 

Wlicn the bronze smith wanted to melt the 
ingots of bronze he had bought from the trader 
he built a charcoal fire above a clay crucible, 
and flung pieces of metal upon it. As the metal 
melted it trickled down into the crucible. He 
poured the molten metal into clay moulds 
already prepaicd, and shaped to form axes and 
spear lieads, This method of casting il in open 
moulds could only be used foi flat implements 
such as knives. 

One day it occurred to the bronze smith that 
two open moulds held face to face would make 
a closed mould with which he would be able to 
cast in the round, 

Then a particularly clever bronze smith 
thought of a way of casting so tliat the shaft of 
tlie spear would fit right into the bronze, He 
did this by making the mouth of the mould 
larger and circular. As he poiucd the molten 
metal into the mould he hold a small clay core 
within the mould by means of a bit of wire. 
This clay core was the same shape and size as 


the shaft. When the spear head was cost tlie 
clay core was scooped out of it, leaving a socket 
m which the shaft could be inserted, 

As spear heads increased in size they became 
too heavy. Then an ingenious bronze smith 
thought out a way to make the whole of the 
bronze work hollow. 

Toward the end of tlic Bronze Age certain 
articles began to be made by another method. 
The smith beat thin plates of metal out until 
they were thin enough to serve his purpose. 
Then he cut the bronze into shape and bent 
and riveted it together. In this way hollow 
vessels, such as cauldions, wcie made. In this 
way, too, the circular shields, called bucklcis, 
were made. They have a large central boss 
surrounded by raised concentric rings and lesser 
knobs or studs. This decoration is done by 
hammering (See Fig. 76 (6).) 

Handwork Exercise 

Modelling 111 clay Lhc various weapons 
and tools that the bronze smitli made will 
provide scope for both clumsy and dexterous 
fingers, This may lead up to a discussion of 
the obvious diffeicnccs of method imposed by 
various media. 


The First Spinners and Weavers 

In Britain it is likely that before the Bronze 
Age people did not know how to spin and weave, 
though in some parts of liuiopc this ciaft was 
known in tlie New Stone Ago. 

When the farmer cut the wool off tlie lambs' 
backs in spring, and when he killed a sheep, he 
brought the wool to his wife. Her first task was 
to wash the wool, and her next to dye it. To 
d5'c the wool she boded some vegetable substance 
with the wool in her bronze cauldron. 

Next slie teases the wool, ii.sing teasels to 
make the wool huffy (Cf. Fig. 8) Then she oils 
it and cauls it For carding she has special 
inipleiiient.s ratlior like two buttei jiiits witli 
nails stuck through them. She puts the wool 
on one of the earths and then \)iills the other 
card aci'oss it. After c.iuhng lhc ivikjI i.s ready 
for spinning. 
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Tf) spin, she first bunclics the carded wool on 
to the top of a distaff, which is a piece of stick. 
She slicks the lower end of the distaff into a 
band that she wears round her waist. 

Then she takes a spindle into her left hand, 
A spindle was a piece of wood about i ft. long 
and i in. thick. At one end was a notch which 
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made the spindle look something like a crochet 
hook. Toward the bottom of it was a rounded 
clay weight, called a whorl. 

The spinner draws a little thread from the 
distaff and fixes it on to tlio spindle. Then she 
gives the whorl a little flick with her fingers 
whidi sets it rotating. As it rotates the weight 
of the whorl carries it to the ground, and the 
twisting motion makes the wool into yam. When 
it reaches the ground she picks up the spindle 
and winds on to it the thread that has been 
made. Then she repeats the operation time 
and time again till the spindle is full. 

Wlien she has made all the wool into spun 
yam in this way her next task is to weave it 
into cloth. 

First she makes her loom out of two straight 
branches of trees which have a convenient 
forking at the top. These she sets up with 


aTiother branch resting on top of them. She 
then, takes long threads of yarn and passes them 
over the top of the frame, and at the bottom 
she attaches to the ilireads weights which serve 
to keep these warp threads properly stretched. 
Slie takes as many of these warp threads as 
will make the cloth the width she requires, 

Tlicu, taking a skein of yarn in her right hand 
and picking up the warp threads one or two at a 
time with her left hand, slic passes the weft 
thieads through from side to side over and 
imdcr the warp. After every two or three rows 
.she takes a wooden lath and beats the weft 
threads up so as to make the cloth compact, 

Wlron the piece of cloth is woven her next 
business is to make tlie clothes for herself, her 
husband, and her children. Probably she docs 
not shape the garment much, but she has bronze 
needles with wliicli to sew, bronze buttons with 
which to fasten gain\cnts together, as well as 
bronze pins and brooches for fastenings. 

Men and women of the Bronze Age gave much 
thought to their personal appearance. Men 
shaved with Ijronze razors, and both men and 
women wore necklaces, car-rings, finger rings, 
bracelets, armlets and pendants, twisted metal 
collars called torques, and crescent shaped 
collars. These articles of jewellery wore made of 
gold, copper, bronze, ivory, jet, amber, glass, 
and bone, Women dressed their Imir with 
bronze pins and slides. 

Activities 

Weaving may well bo introduced to the chil¬ 
dren by the teacher bringing small pieces of 
coarse canvas, sacking, or hessian so that the 
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chUdceii. by unravelling it, may discover how 
it is made. 

If they are then given a lew strands of wool 
or raffia they can try to make a mat. They will 
quickly lay out the waip threads, but when they 
attempt to thread the weft in and out they will 
find that the warp threads slip about, and that 
they cannot bring the weft threads closely 
together without displacing vvliat has been 
already done. 

One of the children may then think of tying 
the warp threads round something such as 
lulers or sticks The loom is still not rigid, and 
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the next advance may be to add two sticks at 
the side so that a parallelogram is formed. The 
children next find that they cannot remove 
the work fiom their fiamc without iniuriiig it. 

Finally, the idea may be evolved that card¬ 
board looms with notches cut at regular dis¬ 
tances to receive the warp threads satisfy their 
requirements, In course of time the class will 
reach the conclusion that putting the weft in with 
the fingcis alone takes a long time, One of 
the children will doubtless icmembcr that licr 
mother uses a darning needle This will lead on 
to the idea of a shuttle, which can llion be made. 


THE IRON AGE IN BRITAIN 


About 800 to 700 B,c, the first of the Celts 
came to Britain from Gaul, as France was then 
called. We call them the Goidels, and we believe 
that they came a few at a time and settled down 
fairly peaceably with the earlier inhabitants. 
They came toward the close of the Bronze Age, 

About 400 D,c, another invasion of the Celts 
began. These were the Br3^hons, who came 
from Gaul, and who gave their name to Britain. 
They appear to have been very warlike, and to 
have conquered the country district by district, 
It was they who brought the use of iron into 
Britain. 

Then, about 200 b c. there came to Britain 
tribes of the Bclgac, the most warlike people of 
Gaul, They conquered the south and south¬ 
east of Britain, and then settled down to culti¬ 
vate it. They were not purely Celts, for while 
they used the same language as the Br3dhons 
they had more northern blood in them, 

The coming of these peoples to Britain is of 
great interest because their speech is akin to 
our own, whereas we have no record of the 
speech of the previous inhabitants of Britain. 
The Goidels spoke a language which is the origin 
of Gaelic, Manx, and Irish. The Br5'thonic 
language is the origin of Welsh, Bieton, and of 
the Cornish language which has now died out. 

In appearance these Celts were tall and mus¬ 
cular, but rather loosely built. Their eyes were 
blue, their skin fair, the head long and covered 
with untidy yellow 01 reddish hair. They 
shaved their beards, but grew long moustaches, 


The Discovery of the Use of Iron 

During the Bronze Age men probably dis¬ 
covered that iion was a metal somewhat like 
bronze and that, when it was heated, it could 
be shaped just as bronze was shaped. They did 
not, however, value iron much because it was 
softer than bronze, and not so useful for the 
making of cutting and piercing implements. 

Tlien perhaps by chance it happened that a 
man who had been hammering a piece of red 
hot iron let it fall into a vessel full of cold water. 

He was angry with himself for his clumsiness, 
because he thought that he would liave to heat 
up the iron again and hammer it into shape 
once more. He put hia hand into the water, 
brouglit out the piece of iron, and found that 
it had suddenly become extremely liard. 

First of all he was pleased because the dip 
into cold water had not spoilt his implement. 
Then he was .still more excited because by chance 
he had found out a way to treat iron that would 
make it more suitable than bronze foi all tools 
and weapons that needed a good edge or point. 

From this time forward iron wa.s mined in 
Sussex, in the Forest of Dean m Gloucester¬ 
shire, and at Hnnsbury near Hoi-thampton. It 
was smelted in much the same way as copper. 
The furnace was a shallow conical hole in tlic 
ground, in which a fire was lighted, and on it were 
placed alternate layers of charcoal and ciublied 
ore. The whole was kept at a high temperature 
for some six hour.*; by the bla.st of some rude 
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form of bellows. Tlicn tlio padLy soft lump o£ 
metal at the bottom oi the furnace was taken 
out while it was still hot and hammered into a 
rough block. 

Traders iMjugUt the iron m this rough state 
and sold it to the smiths for them to sliapc 
into implements and weapons of all kinds. 

Glastonbury Lake Village 

Glastonbury in Somerset is the most famous 
example in England of an early Iron Age village. 


It is believed that it was first made about loo 
B.c.j and that it was attacked and destroyed 
about A.n. 50. 

Let us imagine we have visited ancient 
Glastonbury. As we approached we saw a 
man near the edge of the lake on the mainland. 
He was the man who would act as our guide 
on this occasion. Beside him was a canoe 
which would take us over to the island. It was 
about 18 ft. long and was about i It, deep, with 
a shaped prow and a graceful rise both at prow 
and stem. The guide told us that tlvc islanders 
used the canoe for crossing to and from the 
mainland and for fishing. In fact, we could see 
at the bottom of the boat one of the fisherman's 
nets, which was fitted with lead sinkers. 

Meonw'hiJe, we had crtjssccl the water and 
reached the landing stage whicli was at the end 
of the causeway that the islanders had made 


from their AuilagD to the edge of the lake. We 
got out of the cauoe and noticed the stiong 
cnarcUng palisade the villagers had made, 
Looking closely we saw that they had driven 
stout oak planks into the peat, and then fixed 
to them hoiizontal boards. 

As we walked our guide told us how the village 
had been made He said that originally Glaston¬ 
bury was an island of soft peaty ground sur¬ 
rounded by tlie waters of a shallow lake. To 
make the island fit foi dwellings the settlers 
had first laid down a layer of logs, brushwood, 


Fig. 43 

A PnUey'i Wheel 

Tijj IirUe model rnn fce jinirfe in se/i&ol. 
The ffixla IS a penholder, to which Uuo 
teels are firmly fixed. A wooden or card 
disc IS filled to Ihe top reel by iiails or 
sciews. The chaih-bax base has a sUl 
wide enough for the nxh and a hole on Ihe 
bottom (iirangcd for the avle, to keep U 
Mpnght, A knitliug needle keeps arle 
i;» place Multiplying wheels (a) cotton 
reel on axle; (6) three discs of card fixed 
with paper Jasletiers, a square hole at 
centre, aiat a square axle tapered roiniri 
to pass out of supports Supports for 
driuiiig wheel ns shown. 


and stones. Then to make their huts they first 
laid the floor, which they made of circular beds 
of clay varying in diameter from 14 to 40It,, 
and in thickness from 3 in. to 2 ft. Round the 
edges of tlie clay beds they had driven posts 
into the layer of bog and brushwood. TJiesc 
posts formed the uprights of the hut walls. Then 
the men had filled the spaces between tlie up¬ 
rights with wattles, and then plastered these 
smootlily inside and out with clay. In the centre 
of the hut they had planted another post. The 
men had next thatched the roof with reeds or 
straw, supporting it on the wall posts and the 
centre post. In the roof they left a smoke 
vent. 

This peat island of Glastonbury seemed to us 
a strange place to choose for .a village, since the 
building of the huts had been made more 
dilhcult in the soft peat. Our guide explained. 
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too, tlial the floors of the Imts were always 
sulking, so there was constant need to bring 
more clay from the mainland. He added, how¬ 
ever, that it was a good place to live because 
the surrounding water made the islanders feel 
less exposed to the attacks of foes. 

We went to examine one of the huts more 
closely, Its door posts were made of squared 
timber and the door was made of wood ivitli a 
lock and key. The circular hut was floored with 
split wood boards. In the centre stood the 
hearth, as usual made of baked clay, on which 
a bright fire was burning, the smoke from which 
slowly escaped at the vent hole in the thatched 
roof. Round the walls were low couches stuffed 
with straw, leather or bracken, and covered 
with rags and skins. They served as seats by day 
and beds by night. 

Resting on one of these couches was the hus¬ 
band, wearing a brightly coloured woollen tunic 
with sleeves, which reached to the tliigli and was 
girt in at the waist. Beneath the tunic he wore 
loose woollen breeches. On his feet he wore 
shoes of raw cowhide worn ivitK the hair outside 
and gathered in and bound round the ankles. 
He had discarded tlic large dark woollen cloak 
that he wore out of doors. This he fastened on 
with a brooch on his right shoulder. His conicaJ 
hat rested on top of the cloak. 

Near the fire sat his wife. Slie was wearing a 
dress like her husband's tunic, only very much 
longer, reaching nearly down to the ankles. 
She, too, had a big cloak like her husband’s for 
use outside. 

She was busy cooking the dinner. Over the 
fire was an iron tripod with a long pot hook on 
which liung a bronz.c cauldron. At hand on the 
floor were earthenware cooking pots of all shapes 
and sizes, and a pottery colander tor straining. 
Ready for serving the meal she had plates and 
dishes ol pottery as ^vcll as wooden spoons, 
trenchers, bowls, and cups. 

Beside the walls of the room stood her wooden 
tubs and buckets and large pans for storing 
grain, jars and bottles with wooden stopi>ers. 

Away from the hearth sat tlie eldest daughter, 
busily grinding corn For this slie had an iip-to- 
rotary quern. The lower stone was fixed to 
the ground. From the centre of it projected a 
wooden peg which fitted into a socket in a piece 


of wood fitted across the central hole in the 
upper stone. The upper and, the lower mill 
stones were in contact and the corn was ground 
between them, being led into the mill through 
the ccntial hole in the upper stone. The girl sat 
and turned the upper stone by means of a stick 
fixed in a liole, and the flour came out from the 
sides of the stones. 

The wife and daughter were able to provide 
tlic family with a varied diet. They cooked beef, 
mutton, pork, goat and horseflesh, red deer, 
roc deer, and wild boar. They enjoyed crane, 
wild duck, leal, goose, swan, and ate oysteis, 
trout, and loach. From the corn they made 
baked broad and little cakes sweetened with 
honey. As vegetables they used broad beans and 
jKJas, and they had sloes, blackberries, dew 
berries, and eldeiberiies. In autumn they 
gathered hazel nuts. 

The guide took us into another hut where a 
man was busy making pottery, Though women 
still made pottery by hand as they had done 
in tlic New Stone Age, by tliis time a primitive 
potter’s wheel was in use in Britain. The potter 
placed the clay in the centre of the wheel, and 
turning the wheel with the one hand he shaped 
the soft clay ivith the otlicr. By this means he 
was more sure of making the pottery tiuc in 
shape than if he made the pottery by hand 
In his hut there were far more pots than he 
needed, and oiiv guide told us that they were 
for sale. 

In anotlier luit a carpenter was at woik 
suiroinulcd by all his tools. He had an axe and 
an adze, a chisel for planing, a draw knife, 
gouges for cutting grooves and holes, punches 
and awls, and a wooden mallet. Close at hand 
was a file and lasp for sliaipcning his tools. 

At the moment he was busy using his saw 
Its teeth were set or bent alternately to either 
side, as are the teeth of modern saws, so that 
they could cut a little wider than the thickness 
of the blade itself. ^Vhat we noticed was that 
he pviUcd the saw toward him, instead of push¬ 
ing it away from him as modern caipenters do 
When we inquired the reason he said that he 
was afraid the thin saw would break if he were 
to pusli it through the wood. 

A new tool which some carpenters had at tliis 
time WtW a lathe, with which they wcic able to 
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make beautifully turned naves and spokes of 
vvlieels and bowls. 

By this time there were many different 
workers in wood. There were the carpenters 
who made the looms, the lathes, the potters' 
wheel, and the ladders. There were the coopers 
wlio made tubs and buckets and barrels. There 
were the wheelwrights who made wagons and 
war chariots, and shipwrights who made the 
canoes and boats. We saw all these different 
workers in wood in the village of Glastonbury. 

In one of the huts lived a man who specialized 
in making bone needles and pins, in another a 
bronze smith who worked in much the same way 
as did the bronze sniitlr of the Bronze Age, and 
numerous blacksmiths were busy making the 
iron tools and weapons from the iron ingots tliat 
were made at the iron foundries. Other men 
were leather workers, skilled in the tanning of 
hides and the dyeing of leather, and the making 
of beautiful horse trappings. 

While wc were looking at the bronze smith's 
work there came up merchants wrtli tin to sell. 
They said that they had bought the trn in Corn¬ 
wall, and that they had seen the ore ground down 
and smelted. After that, the tin was purified 
and cast into knucklc-bonc shapes. From the 
mines some was carried, they said, in wagons to 
an island (probably St. Michaers Mount) to 
which wagons could go at low tide, To the island 
came merchants who bought the tin and shipped 
it over to Gaul, from which it was carried over¬ 
land by pack horses to the mouth of the Rhone 
on the Mediterranean. 

The bronze smith was interested in this 
account of the tin trade. He then took out some 
money to pay for the tin, for he needed tin to 
smelt with the copper to make bronze. 

The money he produced took the form of iron 
bars. In shape they were like sword blades, but 
they were of even thickness, square edged and 
unpointed, and had the edges at one end 
hammered over to form a kind of socket, There 
were five standard weights Tlie unit weiglied 
about II oz. The other weights were half and 
a quarter of the unit, double and four times the 
unit. Bcfoic tlie Iron Age in Biitain men had 
not used money, but had bartered their goods. 
There were also gold coins in circulation brought 
to the island by Greek traders from Marseilles, 
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and after a time the British in the south of the 
island minted gold coins (see Tally Sticks p. 356). 

This money was necessary because by this 
time each man did not supply all his needs, 
but lie grew or made more of one article than he 
required, sold the surjilus, and with the money 
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Ah Early Iron Age Warrior 


bought the goods that he required By this time 
too, the Britons wei e trading with tlie Continent 
By the first century a.d the Briton.s exported 
wheat, cattle, gold, silver, tin, skins, slaves, and 
hunting dogs, and imported ivory bracelets, 
necklaces of amber, and glass ve.ssehs. 

Our guide wished that we sliould not leave 
Glastonbury without seeing the faniuiig opera¬ 
tions. So wc went down the causeway, climbed 
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officer came and took their names down on a roll 
of papyrus. Joseph had never been in Egypt 
before so he Iwked about him with interest, 
Ho saw soldiers in short linen kilts, with bare 
brown legs and sandals on their lect, Some had 
padded helmets of^bright coloured cloth with a 
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Joseph’s Fi'rsl Glimpse of Egypt 


long fringe hanging down on their shoulders. 
He stared open-eyed at the heavy bullock 
wagons and the chariots which were drawn by 
Swift horses, for he had never seen anything like 
them before The fine ladies he noticed wore 
long delicate robes reaching to their ankles and 
beautiful necklaces and bracelets. Their dark 
hair was plaited into a number of little plaits 
reaching to their shoulders. Their finger-tips 


wcie dyed bright red and they made dark rings 
round their eyes. 

Tlie merchants crossed the Qat marshy land 
till they reached the wide river Nile, and then 
they followed the road beside the river bank 
till the Nile became narrower. They came to a 
city called Memphis built on a long island in the 
middle of the river. 

In the market-place in Memphis Joseph was 
exposed for sale as a slave. After he had spent 
some time in the market-place he saw two boys 
running and caiiying white sticks with which 
they pushed the people out of the way. Follow¬ 
ing them came a giand chariot with four hoises 
with glittering harness and great feather plumes 
on their heads. The owner of the chariot got 
out. People looked at the soldier-lilce figuie, 
at his heavy gold necklace and the lings on his 
finger. They recognized Potiphar, the captain 
of Pharaoh’s bodyguard and the keeper of the 
King’s prison. This great man bought Joseph 
as a slave. 

Joseph ran behind his new master’s chariot 
till he reached the courtyard of Potipliar’s 
house, All round the courtyard were low, flat- 
roofed hou.5es where the servants lived, and 
stables, store houses, and chariot liouscs, Be¬ 
yond tiic courtyard he came to a garden in the 
middle of which stood Potiphar's house made of 
brick and painted with bright colours. Joseph 
was much awed by it, for he had always 
dwelt in a tent and was quite unused to such 
luxury. 

Joseph shewed himself so useful and so able 
that after a time I'otiphar placed him over all 
his other scivajits and slavcxS, Joseph wa,s very 
happy until, one day, Potiphai’s wife made up 
an evil story against Joseph and told her 
husband. Potiphar believed it though it was 
quite untrue, and threw Joseph into prison. 

Wliilc he was in prison the chief baker and the 
chief butler of Piiaraoh were aLso there, and 
one day he heard of strange dreams they had 
had. The baker dreamed that birds ate baked 
meats from a basket he was carrying to Pharaoh, 
Joseph said this meant he would be executed, 
and this proved true. The bullei dreamed he 
was standing before a vine .squeezing the grajic 
juice into Pharaoh's wine cup Joseph said 
this foreshadowed his icleasc. Thus Joseph 
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was able to teJI them the mctoning of the 
dreams tluit they liad. The chief butler was 
released three days aftei wards, as Joseph had 
foretold, but vvlicn he was a fiec man again lie 
forgot to get Joseph out of prison, and Joseph 
liad to stay there two more years. 

At the end of this time Pharaoh one night 
dreamed that he .stood beside the Nile, and there 
came up out of it seven fat cattle and after them 
seven thin cattle who ate up the first cattle. 
Another dream he had was that seven good ears 
of corn grew up on one stalk and seven thin 
ones on another stalk, and the thin cars swal¬ 
lowed up the good cars Pharaoh was much 
troubled and sent for his magicians to learn 
what his dream meant, hut they were unable to 
tell its import. 

The chief butler then rcmcmlicred Joseph 
and told Pharaoh that he could interpret 
dreams. Joseph was brought hastily from 
prison to the palace of Pharaoh. The King was 
seated on his golden tliione with a rich silk 
canopy over it and round him stood all the 
nobles, officers, and grand ladies of the palace. 
Never had the shepherd Joseph seen such 
magnificence. 

Pharaoli described his dream and Joseph thus 
interpreted it—-"Tlic seven good kinc arc seven 
years and the seven good cars are seven years. 
The seven lean and ill-favoured kinc that came 
up after them arc seven years, and also the 
seven empty ears blasted with the cast wind: 
they shall be seven years of famine, and all the 
plenty shall be forgotten in the land of Egypt 
and the famine shall consume the land." 
Joseph suggested that Pharaoh should appoint 
an overseer to make the most of the seven good 
years. 

The King chose Joseph for this post. He 
look off his signet ring and put it on Joscpli's 
hand and ordered him to be clothed in fine linen 
and put a chain of gold about his neck He 
ordered that Joseph should ride m his second 
chariot and have rimnens in front, and Miat all 
the people should bow as he passed. Thus 
Jo.seph the slave and the prisoner became the 
ruler under Pliaraoh of the land of Egypt, 

111 the seven years of plenty Joseph made the 
jieoplc sow largo crops and use laud fliat had 
never before been used. In the towns he set 


liundiecls of slaves to work building large 
granaiics in which to store the corn 

III the eighth year the river Nile did not rise 
as u.sual, and the parched ground could not 
grow the crop.*}. For seven years in succession 
this happened. Tlie people crowded to Joseph, 
who ordcicd that the granaries sliould lie 
opened and corn sold to the people. 

There was famine in the land of Canaan as 
W’cU as m the land of Egypt, so Jacob, hearing 
tliat there was corn in Egypt, sent his ten sons 
to buy corn there, keeping Ihs best loved 
youngest son, Benjamiu, at home. Tliey were 
brought before Joseph, and did obeisance to 
him as did the Egyptians. Tims w’crc fulfillctl 
the dreams that Joseph had had as a youth. 
Tlicy did not recognize Uitn, tliougU he knew at 
once that they were his brothers. 

He spoke to tliem roiiglily and, to prove them, 
ordcicd that one should be left behind wjiilc 
the others took back corn to Jacob and brought 
Benjamin to Egypt. Jacob was at first re¬ 
luctant to let his youngest son go, but at last 
consented. 

When Joscjih had jjrovcd tliat Ins brothers 
really loved Benjamin he revealed who ho was, 
Instead of blaming them for their ciuelty in 
selling him as a slave to the merchants, he said 
that all had hapi>cncd according to God’s will 
so that he might be able to provide for them in 
time of need. As thcie were five inoic years of 
famine to come ho sent a message inviting his 
father to come and settle in Egypt. 

One morning Jacob, his children, giaurt- 
childrcu, ami all his iclations, seventy people 
in all, set out for Egypt. The bullocks that 
Joseph had. sent ^vc^c harnessed to the wagons, 
sonic of which were filled with all the household 
goods, and in the others were the small children. 
They crossed the desert and finally reached 
Egypt 

Joseph rode out in his chariot to meet Jacob, 
After their gicetings Jacob and his party were 
sliowm the way to the land of Gosdion, which was 
the nortli'Castcru jiart of the Nile delta Tlicrc 
would alway.s be grass close t»i the mighty river, 
.so that all fear of a fatiiinc had passed away. 

Jacob lived hajjpily in the land of Egyj’t for 
the rest of his life, and Jo.scpli remainod tlie 
great lulcr ol Egypt till the clay ol his death, 
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PISISTRATUS, TYRANT OF ATHENS 


Aljuut five hundred and seventy years befoic 
the birth of Christ tlicrc lived In Athens a 
youth of good birth called Pisistratus, who was 
very amhitinus. 

He first won popularity by leading the 
Athenians in capturing Salamis from Megara. 
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Greeks of the Sixth Century B.C, 


Salamis was an island whose nearest point was 
about four miles from the Piraeus, the harbour 
of Athens; it was about equally distant from 
Megara. Great was tlie rejoicing in Athens over 
fclus addition to their territory, for the Athenians 
knew that tlicy could never become really 
prosperous until they had gained the island. 


Pisistiatus, wanting to add to liis popularity, 
successfully championed an unpopular cause. 
The pfiojilc of Athens were at this time divided 
into three parties. The party of the plain was 
composed of rich men of good birth who owned 
the fertile lands of the plain around Athens. 
The party of the coast was composed of rich 
merchants ivho lived by the sea Pisistratus 
organized the hill party, composed of the poor 
l>cople who were jealous of the other two parties. 

One morning the customary ciowd assembled 
in the market-place buying and selling and dis¬ 
cussing public affairs was startled by a Nvild 
commotion. A mule cart, driven at headlong 
speed, drew up. In it .sat Pisisti'atiis, covered 
with wounds. He shouted! "Arescue, citizens. 
Bring rescue to a man hard pressed by assassins, 
who seek his life." 

He then explained that as he was setting out 
from his farm lie had been attacked by his 
enemies and liad with difficulty escaped. An 
assembly of the citizens was qvnckly called, 
and, there being present many of Pisistratus' 
supporters, the Hill party, lie was voted a body¬ 
guard of fifty club bearcis. 

This was just what Pisistratus wanted. No¬ 
body suspected that he had wounded himself 
and had made up the whole story, With the 
help of the bodyguard he seized the Acropolis, 
a strongly fortified liill overlooking the city, 
and became a tyrant. 

When the Greeks called a man a tyrant they 
meant that he was able to do as he jdoased 
without consulting anybody. They did not 
mean that he was necessarily cruel, For five 
years lie nded well, but at the end of that time 
the two parties of the plain and the coast com¬ 
bined against him and he was driven out. 

One day about five years later a chariot was 
driven into the city. In it was a woman wonder¬ 
fully tall and clad in a coinjilete suit of armour 
with a helmet on her head. Beside her sat 
Pisistratus and Megacles. Befoie the chariot 
ran hciakls, who shouted; "Liston, men of 
Athens, here comes Atlicne, the patron goddess 
of your city, bringuig Pisistratu.s, wliom she 
honours before all men, to her temple in the 
city,*’ 
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The Athenians worshipped the goddess and After marr3’ing legacies' daughter, however, 
made Pisistcatus tyrant a second time, Pisistiatus did not treat her well, so Megaclcs 

Now the supposed goddess was merely a combined against liiin with the party of the 
woman they had found and taught to act the coast, and Pisistiatus was driven out again. 
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part of Athene, litegacles was tlic leadoi of the For ten ycai.s PisUtratus lived in exile, 
party of the coast who had fallen out with the spending his time ccdleciing money and fiiends, 
party of tlie plain, and wlio wa.s won over to Then, when all was prejiared, he and Ins 
Pisistratiis’ side bccau.sc his daughter was to two sons, Hippia-s and nij)parclni.s, ciosscd to 
marry the tyiant, MarathoJi and theie found many adherents, 
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Mcgnclcs and his men mtudiccl out of Athens, One day Miltiadcs. one of the leaders of the 
but they despised their enemy and Pisistiiitiis parly of the plain, was sitting in. the porch of 
was easily able to defeat them and make him- his country iiousc wlicn he saw a company of 
self tyrant of Athens for the third time. men in Tluacian dress carrying spears passing 
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This time Pisislratus kept a small army of along the road, He called out to them and 
hired soldiers which made it impossible for his offered, them, food and drink in, the usual 
foea to overthrow him He govoniecl the city hospitable Greek way. TJicsc men were scarch- 
so well that the Athenians scitlcd down Impjnly iiig for some one to help tlicm against their 
under his rule. enemies who dwelt to the north of Ihom. They 
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asked Miltiadcs to be their champion, because 
the oracle of Dclplil had bidden them invite the 
man wlin first offered them entertainment after 
they left his shrine, Pisistratiis was pleased 
tlmt the Atbemans should extend their in¬ 
fluence northward. He thus proved himself one 
of the founders of tlie Atlieniaii Empire, 

Pisistratiis was a lover of poetry. The two 
greatest poems in the Gieek language, the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, had been written long since. 
It used to be thought that they were compo-sed 
in their entirety by Homer, a blind poet, but as 
a matter of fact they were composed by many 
clifTcrent bards. Theie were, at the time of 
Pisistratiis, different versions of the poems, 
pisistratiis did a great service to the Greeks and 
to all lovers of literature when he persuaded 
some learned Athenians to fix the text of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey and write them down. 

Befoie the time that Pisistratiis was tyrant 
tlie Athenians had celebrated every four years 
the Panatlienaic Festival, but he made it a 
much more important occasion. There weic 
horse races, gymnastic sports, and musical con¬ 
tests, the prizes for which were wreaths of wild 
olive and jais of oil. There are preserved jars 
decorated with black figures representing tlie 
warrior-goddess Athene, or men rLinning, and 
bearing the inscription "I am one of the prizes 
won at Athens." The most important feature 
of the feast rvas the great procession which 
wound its way up to the temple of Athene, 
called the Parthenon, which stood on her hill, 
the Acropolis, to offer her a iich saffion-coloiired 
robe woven by Athenian maidens. 

It was Pisistratiis who began a mighty 
temple for Zeus in the plain, but it was too vast 
for him or his sons to complete. More important 
than this was the temple that he had built in 
Ivonour of the god Dionysius 

Pisistratus founded a new festival in lionoui 
of this god, called the Greater Dionysia of the 
city. One of the chief features of the least was 
a cliorus of men dressed as satyrs who danced 
round the altar clad ui goatskins and .sang the 
goat song. It became usual for the leader of 
the dancers to separate himself from the otheis 
and speak to them, assuming the cliaiacter of 
some person and wearing an ajipioiiriatc dress. 
Various Athenian writers composed a poem f<jr 
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the occasion and trained a chorus of dancers 
The best clioius was awarded a prize, a tripod, 
vyliich was set up as an offering to the god in the 
Street of the Tripods in Athens. Out of these 
poems and dances devclojued the play.s for which 
Athens wa.s, and is, famous. 

After a long and prosperous reign Pisistratus 
died and Hippias, his elder son, nilcd. 

Hipparchus, the new tyrant's brother, had a 
grudge against Hannodiiis, one of the Athenians 
aiicl, to punish him, llipparcliiis invited his 
sister to cairy a basket in the Panathenave 
Festival, and then publicly refused to allow licr 
to take part in the piocession, Enraged by this 
insult, Harmodius and his devoted friend 
Aristogoiton resolved to kill IIij)pia.s and 
Hipparchus on the occasion of the Panatlienaic 
procession, when all the Athcniojis would be 
incscnt in arms and would, therefore, be able to 
lielp if so minded. 

On the (lay Marmoclius and Aristogeitoii set 
out, their claggers concealed in the myrtle 
boughs wliich it was the custom to carry in the 
procession. They found Hippias arranging the 
citizens in order, but, seeing him engaged in 
friendly talk with one of their fellow conspir¬ 
ators, they imagined their plan was revealed, 
They rushed off, found Hipparchus and slew 
liim Harmodius was surrounded and killed at 
once. Aristogoiton cscajicd for the moment, but 
was afteiw’ards captured and put to death. 
Nothing, therefoie, came of the conspiracy except 
that Hippias, because he was afraid, became a 
cruel tyiant, 

There was, however, one family in Atliciis 
that longed to riil the city of Hippias, and tlicy 
bribed the jniests of the Delphic oracle trj aid 
their cause, Whenever the Spartans came lo 
consult the oracle they met with the same 
answer "Athens must first bo libeiatcd." At 
length the Sjuirtan King attacked Hijipias, and 
captured his children. To regain them Hippias 
went into voluntary exile. So eiuled the tyr¬ 
anny, and Athens becLime a fri-e state. 

The Athenians made a drinking sung about 
their freedom— 

lu a urcoi/i uf myrtle I'll lecar my glatie (sw’ord) 
Like Harmodius mul .Do'/ogi’/Aia brave, 
ir/uj, strihuy, the tvnini dmen. 

Made a freeman'it hnen. 
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LUCIUvS QUINCTIUS CINCINNATUS 


About four huiiclrcrl and fifty years before 
Christ was boin a Roman named Lucius Quinc- 
iLus, nick-naincd Ciiicinnatus because he had 
curly liair, lived on his own little faim not far 
from Rome. He had once been made Consul 
lor a year, but when tlie Romans wanted him 
to continue to l>e their ruler for the next year 



Senatofs 

he refused ajid went back again to the farm 
that he loved. 

One day he was busy ploughing with his 
wooden plough drawm by oxen when in the 
distance he saw some men approacliing. ^Vhell 
tlicy came nearer he saw tliat they were wearing 
white woollen togas with a purple Iwrder, and 
he knew by the purple border that they were 
Senators. He approached them respectfully, 
Senators being very important Romans. 


Tlieii he turned to the boy who was guiding 
the oxen and said, "Hasten homo to your 
mistress: ask her for my toga, and bring it back 
quickly to mo." He would have thought it 
lacking in respect to the Senators if they 
talked to him when he was wearing the short 
tunic that he wore when he was busy about 
the farm. 

Wlicn the lad rctuined, Cincinnatus put on 
the toga and turned to the Senators. They 
told him grave news. They said that the 
Acquians, the enemies of Rome, bad captured 
the Roman general and the whole of his army, 
and that only five horsemen had managed to 
escape to bring the news of the catastrophe to 
Romo. The enemy were not far from the city, 
and there was nothing to prevent them captur¬ 
ing u. 

The Senators added that there had been a 
hasty mectmg of the Senate, as the Roman 
Parliament was called, and all had agreed that 
there ivas only one man who could save them 
in this crisis, and lie was Lucius Quinctius, He, 
they all knew, had previously shown that he 
was capable of this. Tliey therefore asked liim 
to become Dictator, which meant that every 
one must obey his commands without question. 

Witliout wasting words Lucius Quinctius and 
the Senators went to Rome. Lucius Quinctius’ 
first order was that all the shops .should be shut 
and that cveiy man should come at nightfall, 
each with twelve stakes and with food for five 
days. The place of meeting was tlic Campus 
Martius, the drill ground outside the walls of 
Rome 

At n^htfall all the Romans assembled, each 
w’ltli such armour and weapons as he had, 
imeius Quinctius explained his plan of action, 
He told his hastily gathered soldicis that they 
must encircle the Aequians, who were guarding 
tlieir prisoners, so quietly that the Aequians 
sliould not suspect their presence. 

They set out in haste, and by midnight had 
reached the place. In silence they made a 
circle round the Acquians. Eacli soldier, carry¬ 
ing out Lucius Quinctius’ instructions, dug a 
trench in front of him, joining it to the trencli 
of his neighbours. Out of the earth from the 
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Irench they made a mound and on top of this 
each planted the twelve stakes he liad brought 
with him, 

When this was done Lucius Quinctius ordered 
tliein to shout all together as loudly as they 
could. When the captive Romans heard the 
shout they took courage once again for they 
knew that friends had come to lescuc them. 
They attacked the Aequians, who, being taken 
unawares, began to flee. Quickly they came to 
the trench, the stakes, and the other Roman 
army under Lucius Quinctius. Then they too 
engaged in tlie fight, and the Aequians, being 
attacked on all sides at once, saw that there was 
nothing for it but to surrender. 

Then the Romans, to show the Aequians that 
they were conquered, made them pass under the 
yoke. They made the yoke by setting up two 
spears and binding a third across their handles, 

HANNIBAL 

One day in the year 238 d c. Hamilcar 
Barca, the best general of the Carthaginians, 
was offering sacrifice to the gods before going 
to Spain. He called his nme-year old son, 
Hannibal, and asked whether lie wanted to go 
to war too. 

“Yes," said Hannibal. 

"Then lay your hand upon the sacrifice,” 
said Hamilcar, "and swear that you will iievei 
be a friend of the Roman people ” 

"I swear,” said the boy, "that I will never 
be a friend to the Roman people,” That oatli 
decided his life work 

Why should Hannibal the Carthaginian be 
hostile to the Romans ? There was bound to be 
enmity between the two peoples, between the 
Romans whose might was steadily incicasing 
owing to their skill in fighting, and who by this 
time had made themselves masters of Italy, 
and the Carthaginians who, by icason of then 
fleet, controlled the ti ade of the Mediterranean, 
and were exceptionally wealthy. One of them 
must be mistress of the Mcditei rancan; the 
question was, which? When Hannibal made 
his vow one round of the struggle had already 
been fought out with Rome as the victor, and 
there was a nominal peace, but in such a 


Then all the Aequians passed under these spears. 
This was a ceremony to which the Romans 
always made their defeated foes submit. 

Great was the lejoicing among tlie Romans. 
The captives wcic full of happiness to be free 
again, and Lucius Quinctius' men were proud of 
their victory, and all praised the wit of Lucius 
Quinctius who had thought out this successful 
plan. Whatever he had asked, the Romans, in 
gratitude foi their freedom and the safety of 
their city, would have given him. There was 
nothing, however, that lie wanted. He had only 
done his duty, as a Roman citizen should. He 
went back once again to hi.s little farm outside 
Rome, 

[The telling of this story may well be followed 
by its dramatization. A toga can be improvised 
out of a sheet and spears out of walking 
sticks.] 
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struggle there could be no lasting peace till one 
side 01 the other was conquered. 

Hannibal from his childhood's days was used 
to camp life. He was trained from boyhood 
under the eye first of his father and then of his 
brother-in-law. He displa3'^cd talent of a very 
liigh order for both warfare and diplomacy, and 
he had a character which endeared him to all he 
met. On the death of his brotlicr-in-law it was 
only natural that Hannibal, a youth of twenty- 
six, should be acclaimed coiiimander-in-chicf by 
the Caithaginian forces in Spain, Thus he had 
the chance of fulfilling his vow. 

After two years spent 111 subduing the re¬ 
maining Spanish tribes, Hannibal decided that 
the time had come to invade Italy. He had no 
fleet comparable to that of the Romans, and so 
had to make his attack overland. He took with 
him about ninety thousand infantiy, twelve 
thousand cavaliy, and tlnrtj'-seven elephants. 
He reckoned that when he got to Italy he would 
gain help fiom the Gauls and from the Italians 
whom the Romans had subdued, and that thus 
his victoiy would be a.s.sured. 

With lhc.se thoughts 111 his mind lie eluded 
the Roman army stationed in Siiam. and got 
safely through tlie eastern passc.s of tlic 
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Pyienccs. lie made friends with the Gauls in Rhone in hastily improvised boats. The Gauls 
the South of Franco, foi lie was determined not attacked, but weic taken in the rear by the 
to fight more tlmu was i^ecessary before lie soldiers who liad crossed farther up, and fled 
reached Italy. Then came the difficulty of helplessly* 
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crossing the swift river Rlione on the far side of Hannibal then came to tlic foot of the snow- 
which was a hostile tribe of Gauls. Hannibal clad Alps. Some guides who had promised to 
sent some of his troops to cross farther up the show him an easy route led him into a difTicult 
river under cover of night. Next morning he place where savages attacked him, ])ut were 
and the remainder of his men crossed the at last beaten off, After nine days of terrible 
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climbing the army reached a plain on tlie sum¬ 
mit of a ridge of tlie Alps. The ground was 
coveied with snow, and it was bitterly cold, 
but Hannibal heartened his men by pointing 
out the sunny plains of Italy below. 

The descent pi'oved even more difficult than 
the ascent, At one place an avalanclie had 
carried away tire road and a fresh road, suitable 
lor the passage of elephants, had to be con¬ 
structed over hard rock. This crossing of the 


Alps was one of the most memorable achieve¬ 
ments of any military force of ancient times. 
Though it was a sadly diminislicd army that 
arrived bi the north Italian plain, Hannibal, by 
crossing the Alps, had forced the Romans to 
fight out the issue in their own coxmtry, and not, 
as they would have preferred, on foreign 
groimd. 

Hannibal bi battle proved irresistible. He 
won one battle at the River Ticbms {218 d.c.), 
another at the River Trebia, and then he deter¬ 
mined to strike for Rome. His great gift as a 
general lay in his capacity to read the opposing 
general's mmd. He guessed that, if he headed 
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straight for Rome, the Roman general Flaini- 
nius would hasten wltli all speed after liiin and 
that, if a trap were laid, he would march 
heedlessly into it. 

Accordingly, Hannibal’s men marched beside 
Lake Trasimenc, and then closed the exit 
between the end of the lake and the moimtains. 
Others took up their position on the heights 
above, where they were hidden from sight by a 
fog. Flaminms’ men marched beside tiic lake, 


Some of the Carthaginiaus immediately cut off 
their retreat” others barred their advance; the 
rest came down from the heights and the en¬ 
tire Roman army was de.stroyed or captured 
(317 B c.) 

Tlie Romans bi these straits appointed a 
Dictator, Quintus Fabius Maximus He had not 
to defend Rome itself, for Hannibal decided that 
he had not sufficient siege engines to capture 
Rome, and he tliereforc marched on into 
southern Italy, Fabius resolved not to tempt 
fortune by another pitclicd battle, and, despite 
the provocation of Hannibal, who dcvabtiitcd 
the coimtry before his eyes, and despite tlie 
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impatience ol his own o/ncoia, he i>crslstcntly Ilastlrubal marched with reinforcements from 
foUoved the Carlhagmians from, place to place, Spain by the same route that Hannibal had 
culling off straggleri, here, capturing a baggage used. The two Roman generals were in the 
train tIuTC, intent on gaining lime for Rome to .south watching Hannibal. They intoiccpted a 
recover, Tor thi.s he was nick-named “The messenger bearing the news that Hasdrabal 
Footman" aird “The Cunctator" (The Delayer), intended to join Hannibal, whereupon one 
In time the Romans grew tired of this sound went north and defeated Hasclrubal at the 
but dull strategy, and appointed lix.sh generals. Mctauriis River (208 b c.), while the other kept 
They quickly justified Fabius' wisdom by al- up an appearance of controlling the whole 
lowing Maniiibal to inflict such a defeat on the Roman army. The first information Hannibal 

received of the defeat at the Metaurus was the 
head of his brother flang by tire Romans into 
the Cartliaginian camp 
One yoimg Roman, Publius Cornelius Scipio, 
saw that the only way to rid Italy of Hannibal 
was to attack, Carthage. The older meai thought 
him a harc-biaincd youth, but he appealed to 
the young men, gathered a force of volunteers, 
conquered Sicily, and then set sail for Africa. 
In course of time he was so successful there that 
the Carthagmians sent to Hannibal to retnm 
to defend his native land HaJinibal, thoiigli 
lie had been neglected by the Carthaginians, 
returned home at the call of duty but was 
decisively defeated at Zama (202 u.c.) 

Hannibal, however, never forgot his oath of 
hostility to the Roman people He devoted 
himself to reviving the power of Carthage at 
home with so much success that seven yeais 
Fig. 54 later the Romans sent ambassadors to demand 

Roman SoUiim Allackins Fortifications under bis surrender. He then lied to tlie court of 

their Interlocked Shields Antiochus of Syria and offered his services for 

the war he was about to wage against the 
Roman army at Cannae as it had never before Romans. He urged Antiochus to make himself 

experienced (216 d.c.). the centre of a great coalition against Rome, but 

With any other foe Haiuiibal might have the scheme was too big for Antiochus, who in 
counted after this on making a successful peace, 190 d.c. was forced to make peace with Rome 
but the Romans, like ourselves, never knew and agree to give up Hannibal, 
when they were beaten and returned to Fabius' Hajinibal, again forced to flee, took lefiigc 
tactics. Hannibal, too, had lost many men and with Prusias, Kuig of Bythinia, and was 
got no recruits from home. He was disappointed victorious for him against one of Rome's allies 
that very few of tlie Italian tribes subdued by in Asia Minor, but again the Romans were 
the Romans made a bid for freedom by going successful and demanded his surrender, Hanni- 
over to Ills side. The town of Capua and bal, finding that Prusias could not defend him, 
Syracuse wliich went over were recaptured by took poison, which lie liad long carried about 
the Romans after a long stnigglc. with him in. a ring, sooner tlian fall into the 

After this came a time of stalemate: the hands of the Romans (183 n.c.). So died the 
Romans could not drive out HaniiiiKil, and best general that the Romans ever encouiiteicd, 
Hannibal could not conquer Rome. At one faithfultill death, tlirougli success and failure, to 
time llaimibol'a hopes rose, for his brotlier the oath oi vengeance taken in his boyhood. 
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THE FIRST 

In A,u. 1090 a pDOT hermit, named Peter, set 
out from France to go to Jerusalem, on a 
pilgrimage, that he might worship at the places 
where Our Lord lived when He was on earth. On 
his arrival Peter was badly treated by the Turks, 
who ruled over the Holy Land at that time. He 
learnt from the Christians there that his suffer¬ 
ings were usual, and that they could do nothing 
to stop Turkish cruelty. Peter promised to go 
back to Europe, visit the Pope, and persuade the 
Christians of western Europe to give them help, 

The Pope, Urban II, listened to Peter's story, 
gave him his blessing, and told him to stir up the 
people of southern Europe in the cause. Peter, 
tliin and short, dressed in a coarse cloak, with 
head and feet bare, holding a great crucifix m 
front of him, gathered a crowd in every village 
he passed through, and told of the sufferings of 
the Christians in the Holy Land. All were eager 
to help. 

Meanwhile Alexius, the Eastern Roman Em¬ 
peror, asked iiclp from Urban II against the 
Turks. Alexius was afraid that the Turks might 
capture his capital, Constantinople It seemed 
to Urban that the best way to help Alexius was 
to stir up Christians to capture the Holy Land 
from the Turks, 

Accordingly, in. 1095 the Pope summoned a 
Council at Clermont in France, to which came 
many bishops and knights, To them Urban 
preached.' 

"Were they spending their days in empty 
quarrels, shearing their brethren like sheep? 
Let tlicin go forth and fight boldly for the cause 
of God. Chiist Himself would be their leader 
as, more valiant than the Israelites of old, they 
fought for Jerusalem A goodly thing would it 
be for them to die in that city, where Christ for 
them laid down His life. Let them, as valiant 
knights, descendants of unconquered sues, 
remember the vigour of their ancestors and go 
forth to conquer or to die." 

“Deiis viilt, Dens vnlt!" ("It is the will of 
God I") the ciowd shouted, deeply moved, 

Crowds of bishops and knights at once 
pressed fonvaid to take the red crosses that liad 
been prepared. It is from these crosses that the 
campaign took its name of Crusade. 


CRUSADE 

Some entlmsiasts, men and women, went all 
unprepared to the East with Peter as their 
leader, but these could do nothing against the 
warlike Tuiks, 

In August, 1096, the fmst great anny of the 
Cuisadcrs began to march toward the East 
under the command of Godfrey of Boulogne, 
and his brothers, Eustace and Baldwin. 

A contemporary has written: "Godfrey was 
of a beautiful countenance, tall of stature, 
agreeable in liis discourse, of excellent moials, 
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and at the same time so gentle Lliat lie 
seemed better fitted for the monk than lor the 
knight. But when his enemies appeared before 
him, and the combat was at hand, his soul 
became filled with a mighty daring, like a lion 
he feared not for his own person, and what 
shield, what buckler, could withstand the fall 
of his .sword?" 

On foot they marched through Em ope, 
following the couirie of the rivet Damibe. At 
last they leaclicd Con-stantinople, Alexius' cap¬ 
ital, after many mishaps and much fighting. 

They found that Hugh of Verinaiulois, the 
licadstiong brother of the King of France, and 
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Robert of Noimnudy, llie biotluT of William 
Ihc Conqueior, had already arriveci. 

The third anny to reach Coahtantinoplo was 
under the command of Boliemond^ Prince of 
Tarento in smitli Italy, a bold and skilful leader 
in ^Ya^[a^c, but mean and crafty- 

The last to arrive was Raymond, Ctnint of 
Toulouse, a man already over fifty yeais of age. 
Alexius’ daughter wrote of him: "Of the 
Cmsadens Count Raymond Alexius loved in a 



special way, because of his wisdom, sincerity 
and purity of life: and also because lie knew 
that he preferred honour and tmtli above all 
things." 

Together these leaders and their bauds left 
Constantinople and crossed to Asia Minor. The 
horsemen wore coats of mall with pcar-sliat)cd 
shields, each with its own device, and carried a 
long spear and short sword or battle-axe. The 
foot soldiers bore the cross-bow or long-bow 
with sword, lance, and buckler. They wore 
thick pieces of cloth fastened together with 
rings so as to resemble dense coats of mail. 

Tliey attacked the city of Nicaca with good 
hope of success, but at last found themselves 
outwitted by the ciafty Alexius, who made 
terms with the Turks and so won the city for 
himself. 

Shortly afterwards the Cnisading army 
divided. The SuUan, realizing that this gave 
him a great advantage, threw himself on tlic 
forces of Robert of Normandy. The Turkisli 


numbers wcie ovcrwhclining, and, liad it not 
been for Rribcit’s courage, all would iiavc been 
lost before the otlier hall ol ihc crusading anny, 
hastily simimonod, iip]K'arcd. The Tuiks fled 
l)cfoic the united host. 

The Crusaders then made thcii way to 
Antioch, On the way they had to cioss practi- 
callj' desert land under the hi oiling July snn. 
They wcic tortured by thirst and famished, for 
the Sultan had given oidcis that all food .sup¬ 
plies should be destroyed. 

The tired troops laid siege to Antioch, but it 
seemed quite imixissible for them to capture it 
At last Buhcinond suggested that the leader 
who succeeded in taking the city should be its 
nilcr. Tlie rest reluctantly agreed. Then the 
crafty Bohcinond, who had already biibccl 
traitois within the town, captured it. 

Following upon this the enemy shut up the 
Cmsadcis in the city. TJiey were almost in 
despair when a priest burst into tlie consulta¬ 
tion of the leadcis saying that lie had liad a 
inaivcllous vision. In his dream St. Andrew 
had carried linn to the Church of St. Peter in the 
city, and shown liim the head of the lance that 
had pierced Cliust’s side. This, the Saint had 
told liim, if caiTied at the head of the army, was 
certain to bring victory. 

That evening the Crusaders, after a long 
search, found the lance head where the priest 
had said it would be. Tlicy weie once again 
confident of success. Carrying the lance they 
attacked the Turks, and, though they wcie far 
fewer in munber, they won a great victory. 

The crusadcis could not at once set out foi 
Jerusalem, their goal, because of the summer 
heat. Not Uil January, 1099, did they march 
out, leaving Bohemond as Governor of Antioch, 
At dawn of June 7, they watched the sun rise 
upon the sacred walls of the Holy City. 

"Jerusalem, Jerusalem I" they said in awed 
tones as they knelt. 

Full of hope they laid siege to it, but for some 
time they could not take it. At length Peter tlie 
Hermit affinned that tlie city would fall if the 
army marclicd barefoot round iL every day for 
nine days. On the fourth dii}' following tlic 
Crusaders managed to make their way into the 
city. Jerusalem was won 

The Crusaders signalized their victory by 
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killing all Turks in Jerusalem, believing 
that in this way they would please God. Im¬ 
mediately altcrwavds they walked, bareheaded 
and bare-footed, dressed in long white mantles 
marked with the red cross, to the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre to offer thanks for then 
success. 

A week later the leaders agreed that Godfrey 
of Boulogne should be King of Jerusalem. 
Characteristically, he refused to wear a ciown 
of gold where Christ had worn a ci own of thorns, 
and .so he took the title of "Defender of the 
Holy Sepulchre." 

Tlius Jerusalem was rescued from the Turks, 
and pilgrims could go in safety to the Holy 
City. 

Conclusion 

Naturally the Turks did not give up the Holy 
Land without a further struggle. For two hun¬ 
dred years fighting continued between the 
Moslems and the Christians. Whenever the 
Turks were particularly successful in defeating 
the Christians in the Holy Land, Christians in 
Europe organized a great expedition to recover 
the ground which had been lost. There were 
eight such expeditions, each of wliich was called 
a Crusade. One of the leaders of the Third 
Crusade was Richard Coeur dc Lion, King of 
England, (For details about this and other 
Crusading matters see "The Ivanhoc Frieze,” 
page 682.) At last in 1291 the Christians were 
driven from the Holy Land, which remained in 
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the hands of the Turk,s till it was recovered by 
General Allcnby in the Great War of 1914-18. 
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At this (inte a ewer anii baun were can ted round 
after a meal by servants, Uial tho'se at table might 
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ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


St. Francis was born about 1182 at Assisi in 
central Italy, His fatlicr, Pietro Bemardone, 
was a wealthy cloth mei chant who travelled far 
and wide to sell his wares. Pietro wanted his 
son to get on in the world and so gave Fiancis 
plenty of money to spend and encouraged Jiim 
to associate with those who weic better born 
than himself. Francis flung himself into this 
gay life with that wholc-hcai tedness that 
cliaiaclerized everything that lie cliil. 


When Francis was about twenty-lwo years 
old he fell seriously ill. One day when lie was 
getting better he went out for a walk into the 
country, and there suddenly lealized the 
miserable emptine.ss of his life. When lie got well 
again, however, he went back to hi.s old ways, 
perhaps to drive other thoughts out of his mind. 

Shoilly altcrwards a noble was dei)arting 
for the wars, and Frauiis fitted himself out 
sumptuously to accompany him, assured that 
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he would rotuni a young pnncp. They had no 
sooner started than Prancis fell ill of a fcvci, 
and they rctuiiiccl to Assisi. A change came 
over him. Neither work nor play cntlualled 
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liinij hut he took long country walks and 
thought about religion His friends tried to 
win him back to their ways, but in vain. 

About two years later, one clay at the turn of a 
lane lie found himself face to face with a leper. 


This disease had always filled him with loathing. 
\Vithout stopping to think, he turned his horse 
in another diiection. Then he realized wliat he 
had done. He, who was trying to be the knight 
of Christ, had shown himself, by turning away 
from a leper, to be a coward, He went back, 
gave the leper all the money he had, and kissed 
his hand, 

Theie was one chinch, that of St. Damian, 
which Francis often frequented, the sole adorn¬ 
ment of which was a cruciftx. One* day Francis 
was praying there, "Be found of me. Lord, so 
that in all things I may act in accordance with 
Thy holy will,” when the Christ seemed to come 
to life and to speak to liiui, assuring Francis 
that He needed him, Francis’ first idea in his 
joy was to repair the cluucli. He went home, 
collected a few possessions, sold them, and 
returned to give the money to the priest of St. 
Damian's for the restoration of the chuich. 

Fiancis’ father, finding that his son did not 
return, went with his neighbours to search for 
him. Francis knew that his father could not 
understand or aijprove of the change that had 
come over him, and that in consequence he 
would be violent. So Francis went and hid 
himself. A few days later lie saw that his 
course of action was cowardly, and he went to 
explain to his father what he had done. He 
was so altered in looks that the children called 
alter him as a madman, Pietro, feeling himself 
disgraced, pushed his son into a 100m and kept 
him locked up. While Pietro was away from 
home, however, Francis’ mother, who loved him, 
released him. 

Finally, Francis was brought before the 
Bishop, who advised him to give up his posses¬ 
sions. Thereupon Francis stripped himself of 
his clothes, laid down the little money he had, 
and said, "Until this time I have called Pietro 
Bemardone my father, but now I desiie to say 
nothing else than 'Our Father, Who ait in 
Heaven.' ” 

A little later, when St. Francis was in church, 
he heard the priest read the Gospel: "As yc go, 
preach, saying, 'The Kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand.' Heal the sick, raise the dead, cleanse the 
lepers, cast out devils; freely yc have received, 
Irccly give. Provide neither silver nor gold nor 
biass m your purses, neither scrip, nor two 
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coats, nor shoes, nor staff, tor the labourer is 
\rortJiy of bis Ijire.'' Francis icsolved to take 
these words as his rule of life 

Men were attracted by the simplicity of St. 
Francis, and came to offer to live as he did. The 
first was Bernard, a rich man of Assisi, Francis 
said that he must sell all his possessions and 
give the money to the poor. Others joined 
these two At first they had no fixed abode. 
They built huts to live in, wore the coarse 
brown tunica of the Italian peasants, wandered 
about in twos and thiees, slept in hay-lofts, or 
in the open air, preached, and looked after 
those who were ill, begging their bread. 

A^'hcn there were twelve friars (brothers) as 
Fiancis and liis followers called themselves, 
Francis thought that he ought to write down 
a rule of life according to which they should live, 
and ask the Pope to sanction it. At first the 
Pope thought that the rule proposed by St. 
Francis was too hard for men to follow, but 
after some persuasion he agreed to it. 

More and more Friars joined the older until 
at last they were to be found m all the countries 
of Europe, and also in Syria, and everywhere 
they were welcomed because they were always 
liappy, and because they were kind to all that 
were m trouble. 

As more friars joined the order, and as St. 
Francis became more frail he felt himself unable 
to act any longer as Minister General of the 
Order, He therefore called together all the 
friars and said: “Lord, I give Thee back this 
family which Thou didst entrust to me. Thou 
knowest, most sweet Jesus, that I have no inoic 
the power and qualities to continue to take 
care of it, I entrust it therefore to the Ministers." 

St, Francis had an abounding love for all the 
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objects of Natuie. The sun he called his brother, 
the moon Jus sister. One day lie saw a small 
flock of birds and walked toward them. In¬ 
stead of taking flight in fear at his approach 
tliey flocked round him "Brother Birds," he 
said, yon ought to love and praise your 
Creator very much. He has given you feathers 
for clothing, wings foi flying, and all that is 
needful for you. He has made you the noblest 
of His creatures; He permits you to live in the 
pure air; you have ncitlicr to sow nor reap, and 
yet He takes care of you." Then the birds 
began to spread out their wings, to open tJieir 
beaks, to look at liim as if to thank him, wliilc 
he went up and down in their midst stroking 
them with the border of his tunic, and sending 
them away at last with his blessing. 

Near the end of his life St. Francis deter¬ 
mined to spend some time alone on the mountain 
of La Vcriia. A little hut of boughs was made 
for him, and Brother Leo was told to bring him 
a little food daily. Francis spent his time 
meditating on the Passion of Christ, ardently 
desiring to suffer for Christ and witli Him. 
One day, as the sun rose, a seraph flew toward 
him. In the centre of the vision appeared a 
cross, and the seraph was nailed to it. When 
the vision was over Francis saw that he had tlie 
marks of the cmcilixion on liis body—the mark 
of the nails In itaiids and feet, and the woiuid in 
the side—and these marks of supremo lionoiir 
the stigmata, he bore for the rest of his life. 

For some time previously St, Francis had 
been ill, and after he received the stigmala lie 
was mol'd fiail than ever. When the doctor told 
him that he was near to tleatli lie said with gieat 
joy, "Welcome, Sister Death 1 " and so went to 
meet death singing. 


MARCO POLO 


The most wealthy city in Euro^w in the 
Middle Ages was Venice, because licr citizens 
were merchants who travelled in their ships to 
the cast of the Mcditerrancaii and brought 
there fi om the merchants of tlie Far East jewels 
and spices, These they brought to Venice, and 
then carried them by sea or overland to all parts 
of western Europe, bringing back money and 
goods in exchange. 


In the tUirteenth century there were two 
brothers, Nicolo and Maffco Polo, jewel mer¬ 
chants of Venice, who in 1254 set out for 
Constantinople. Years passed and they did 
not return, so people natimiUy cojichuleil that 
they well' deail. 

Aftei fifteen yeans, howeviT, tln'y leturned to 
their home, but they were .so mucli iiltereil that 
at first no one recognized them Exciting was 
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tlic story tlial lliiy had to tell They had 
reached Conslaiitinoplc and bought jewels, as 
was their custom, hut then, instead of rcturmiig 
to Venice, they liad sailed to the Crimea, 

In those days lew Europeans travelled as far 
as the Crimea, and practically none ventured 
beyond. The Polos, however, jounicyed over¬ 
land into tlic realm of the Tartars, a wonderful 
race who had in the last fifty years built up an 
empire whicli reached from China to tlic Danube, 
and from the Persian Gulf to the south of 
Siberia. 

The Polos were welcomed by one of the 
Tartar nilera, ajid after a year's stay they 
decided to explore still farther oast. They 
stayed for three years in tlic city of Bokhaia, a 
town famous for its beautiful silks and biocados. 

At the end of the tliree years it happened 
that some Pereians came to Bokhara on their way 
to visit tlie court of the gicatcst ndcr of the 
Tartars, the famous Knblai Khan, who dwelt 
at Peking in Cliina. With them the two adven¬ 
turous merchants journeyed. Never before had 
Europeans visited the city. 

Kublai Khan made them very welcome, and 
was always anxious to gain information about 
the European princes, and about the Christian 
religion, Finally lie asked them to act as his 
ambassadors to the Pope and ask him to send a 
hundred men to explain Christianity to the 
Tartars He added tliat he would wish them to 
visit Jcaisnleni and to bring from there some 
holy oil from the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
He gave them a golden tablet ordering all Ills 
subjects to aid them 011 their journey. After 
three years they reached Venice. 

Such was the talc that the two tnercliants had 
to tell, and jio one was a more fascinated 
listener than the fifteen-ycar-old Marco Polo, 
Nicolo’s son. He had long dreamed of making 
just such a journey when he grow up, and could 
not contain himself for joy when he heard that 
his father and uncle would take him with them 
on their return to tlie court of the Great Khau. 

After two years delay they set out, but thev 
could find only two friars who were willing to 
risk the journey, and even they fled before 
Iboy had gone far. They took with them 
tlie holy oil, and made their way through 
Armenia to Baghdad. From there they passed 


safely tluougb the dcsoi-t till they reached the 
head, of the Persian Gulf. From tliere they 
sailed to Ormuz;, but when they saw tlie frail 
little boats which the merchants of that town 
used in their voyages to India they decided to 
take an overland route. 

They crossed the Pamirs, a very high plateau, 
which we sometimes call "The roof of the 
world," Day by day they journeyed on, passing 
on their way the famous cities of Kashgar and 
Yarkand, They had a little cart on which they 
packed all their belongings, including their little 
lound tent made of felt. 

One clay they saw riding toward them a 
number of richly dressed Tartars. They had 
been sent specially by ICnblai Khan to escort 
the brothers on the last part of their journey. 

At length they came to Sliandu, the summer 
palace of the Great Khan, a marvellously 
beautiful building made of marble and coloincd 
stones splendidly carved. Nowhere in Europe 
was there a palace to match this in beauty. 

The merchajits knelt before Kublai Khan 
with their forelieads to the ground, but Kublai 
quickly raised them, eager to hear of their 
travels and what messages they liad brought 
him. They presented a letter from the Pope and 
the sacred oil. 

Then the Great Khan noticed Marco, and on 
his being presented had him enrolled among his 
honourable attendants. Never had Marco seen 
so gorgeous a feast as that in the Khan's palace 
on the night of their ariival, and after the feast 
the guests were ontertamed with music and 
plays. 

Before long the Great Khan made Marco his 
favourite attendant. Often he sent him to dis¬ 
tant parts of Ins Empire because he knew that 
Marco was very obseivant and would bring him 
back a vivid description of all he had seen. 

For seventeen years the Polos served Kublai 
Khan very happily. During this time Marco 
travelled over much of China, and visited the 
wonder cities of Suchan and KLnsai, and he 
travelled as far as India. After so long an 
absence from their native city the Polos began 
to long to return to it. WJion they asked leave 
of the Great Khan to letiirn to Venice he was 
very reluctant to let them go. 

At this moment fortune favoured them. 
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There came ambassadors from Persia seeking a 
princess for their ruler to mairy from among 
the ladies of Kublai's court. The ambassadors 
found it impossible to take the princess by land 
because there was fighting in the regions through 
which they would have to pasSj so they pro¬ 
posed to go by sea, if the Great Khan could 


provide them^with some guide who knew the 
way. No one at the court had travelled so 
widely as Ifarco Polo, so he and the two older 
Polos were allowed to escort her. 

They coasted beside China and passed the 
Spice Islands. They visited Ceylon, and at last, 
after a voyage lasting two and a half years, 
reached Ormuz, They handed over tlic princess 
to her future husband, and then took the 
caravan loute through Persia and Asia Minor 
till they came to the Black Sea. From theie 
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they sailed to Constantinople, and thence to 
Venice without mishap. 

Wlien they arrived at their home (1295) after 
ail absence of twenty-four years no one recog¬ 
nized them, and they were turned away from 
their own door because in their travel-stained 
clothes they looked like beggars. Shortlj- after¬ 


wards they asked their relatives tu a banquet. 
They astonished their guests by putting cii in 
succession three changes of rich clothes, then 
the old clothes in which they had arrived. To 
the surprise of all they ripped up the old clutlirs 
in which they had arrived, and out luinlilcil 
countless precious stones^. 

Shortly af lei wauls Marco, who wa’i put in 
command of a Venetian galley in a battle against 
the Genoese, was cui)tinc'il While he was in 
prison he became poinihir because of the 
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marvellous stories he could tell of his adven¬ 
tures. He dictated a 
full account of all that 
he had seen and done 
in distant laiidSj a 
book which we still 
have. Some people 
laughed at the stories 
in the book, saying 
that he had made 
them up, but recent 
travcllcis who have 
jnadc the same jour¬ 
ney say tliat his 
descriptions arc woii- 
A C'/ii}iese Image oj derfully accurate. 
Marco Polo Marco Polo was the 


gieatest traveller of the thirteenth century. For 
fifty years after his death Venetian merchants 
followed the route into Asia tliat he had trav¬ 
ersed, and made themselves rich with the jewels 
and spices tliat they brought back with them. 
Then there was fighting in the East. The Chinese 
drove the Tartai's out, and the Turks pressed 
on toward Europe. Tims these old trade routes 
were closed. 

In spite of this Marco Polo’s influence was not 
dead, Cliijstopher Columbus, reading his book 
two centuries later, resolved that he would 
reach the lands discovered by Marco Polo by 
travelling west instead of east. He reached 
America Vasco da Gama, reading his book in 
the cabin of his ship, reached India, not by 
Marco Polo’s overland route but by sea. 



GUTENBERG AND THE INVENTION OF 
PRINTING 


Five hundred years ago books were so dear 
that only the richest people could afford to buy 
them, and the man who possessed thirty books 
was considered to have quite a library. Books 
were very expensive because, before the inven¬ 
tion of the printing press in the fifteenth 
century, all books were \vritteii by hand, which 
is what we mean when we use the word 
manuscript. 

In the days when books were written by 
hand it took a very long time to make a copy of 
a book. Just before the printing press was in¬ 
vented a very wealthy man engaged forty-frve 
skilled scribes to copy books, and in nearly two 
years they could produce only two hundred 
books. 

In the early ]»Iiddle Ages most of the books 
were copied by the monks, who were the only 
people who could read and write ^vith any ease. 
They sat in little recesses in the cloisters of the 
monasteries and wrote, using goose-quill pens 
on parchment. Every letter they wrote beauti¬ 
fully, and they left the capital letters to be 
filled in later by one of their number who was 
particularly skilled in drawing. He designed a 
beautiful capital letter and painted it in bright 
colours. These manuscripts made by the monks 
are preserved in museums, and they are among 


the most beautiful things which remain to us 
from the Middle Ages, 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century 
came the invention of wood blocks for printing 
pictures, These pictures were drawn backwards 
in tliick lines on a piece of soft wood. Then the 
wood between the lines was cut away. The 
lines, which now stood out, were inked and the 
picture was stamped on the paper which was 
by this time replacing parchment Below the 
picture were a few words to explain it. The 
printed pictures arc called woodcuts By thcii 
means it was possible to take off many pictiucs 
from one block, and so less time was spent than 
if the artist had to draw a fresh picture evciy 
time one was wanted 

Just at the time when these woodcuts were 
being made Gutenberg was growing to be a 
man. He was a German born at Mainz, of 
wealthy parents, in the year 1398, When the 
lad was about ten his parents had to leave 
Mainz because there was a quarrel between the 
wealthy and the poor in the city. They went to 
live at Stiasboiug 

Wlicn Gutenberg was only a youth of fifteen 
he was busy making cx])erimcnts in polishing 
stones and making mirrors. He needed a 
partner in the business because lie had not llic 
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necessary capital, but he was so clever at the 
work that he had no difficulty in finding one, 
For twelve years he and his partner worked 
together, and then their trade failed because a 
pilgrimage was postponed, They had made 
many mirrors in the hope that the pilgrims 
would buy them, and they could find no one 
who would buy them instead. 

Gutenberg and his partner then set up with 
two other men as printers of woodcuts, and 
apparently they did well. Gutenberg, however, 
was not satisfied with tins, He wanted to print 
words, not pictures, He quickly realized that 
it would take a long time to carve a page of 
words in a block of wood, and after much 
thought it occurred to him that what he wanted 
was a number of separate letters that could be 
fastened together into a frame, and which, 
when sufficient copies of the page had been 
printed, could be separated and set up again for 
another page. 

To carry out the necessary experiments 
Gutenberg needed capital. He explained his 
plans to Fust, a shrewd mercliant of Mainz, in 
whicli town Gutenberg was once again living. 
Fust thought the plan so good that on two 
separate occasions he lent money. As security 
for his money Fust had a claim on all the 
printing stock-in-trade. 

At this time Gutenberg took into his service 
a clover worker in metal called Schoeffer. He 
suggested that Gutenberg, instead of carving 
all his letters in wood, could save time and 
expense by carving a lettci in metal. With this 
metal letter lie punched a mould in a softer 
metal. Then he melted metal and poured it 
into this mould and thus quickly got as many 
letters as he required. 

As soon as this difficulty had been overcome 
Gutenberg decided on the punting of a copy 
of the Bible. 

It took a long time and the co.st was heavy. 
In 1455, the first printed book, the complete 
Bible in Latin bound in two volumes, was for 
sale. People were surprised that it was as clear 
as though it had been written by hand. When 
they learnt that many copies had been printed 
at the same time, and that the cost of a printed 
copy of the Bible was less tlian that of a hand 
written one, they were still more a.stonished. 
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Just at the moment of Gutenberg's triumpli, 
the mean Fust came to claim the money he had 
lent. Gutenberg had spent all on his experi¬ 
ments and on buying the paper for the copies of 
the Bible, and on paying those who had printed 
it. If Fust had been willing to wait till Guten¬ 
berg had sold the copies of the Bible ho would 
have been paid in full. Instead, sticking to the 
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letter of Ills bargain, he .seized tlie printing 
press. 

A friend gave Gutenberg the money to set up 
another press, and Gutenberg printed one or 
two more books, but he did n<it prosper, and 
ended lius days taking a iionsinn from the Arrh- 
bishop of Mainz 

Gutenberg was mined in the hour of Ins 
tniiinpli, hut his idea was used, and printing 
])rt‘sses wen; rapidly set up in all the iinpoitant 
cilics of Kuiope, biiiiging gieat diiinges to life. 
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Tlie interested visitors to any of these printing- 
workshops saw a mail or two sitting near a 
window >vith small boxes in front of them, one 
I30X for every letter of the alphabet. Eacli box; 
contained the type, that is tlic metal letters. 
One box Iiad all the f's, and another all tlic p’s. 
Fixed up near each of these compositors was tlie 
manuscript which lie was setting up in print. 
In hi.s left hand lie had a stick with a gioovc in 
it. Into this he put the letters which he took 
out of tlic boxes, arid thus made a line of print. 
When he had filled the groove of the stick he 
took out the row of type he had made and put 
it into a frame of wood. Then he filled the 
slick again and put the row of t3rpc into 
the frame. Tims he continued until the frame 
was full. Then he fastened the frame tiglitly 
together. 

Another man then, with loatlier pads, smeared 


ink on to the frame of type. Another worker 
took a clean sheet of paper big enough to 
cover tlie frame and to make two pages of the 
book, and fastened it into what was called a 
wooden margin. Then tlie clean paper was shut 
down on to the inked type and tlirust under tlie 
press. One of the workmen pulled the lever or 
handle towards him and thus pressed the paper 
down on the type. Tlien the men drew the 
framework of type and the paper from under 
the press, unfolded the framework and took out 
the printed pngc, 

Wlien cnoiigli copies of these two pages had 
been made the fiame was taken out of the press, 
the type taken out and the compositor set up 
another two ])agcs. This was continued until 
all the pages had been printed. 

Often books were boimd in the same work¬ 
shop and sold by tlie printer. 


VASCO DA GAMA AND THE SEA ROUTE TO INDIA 


In Portugal nearly six hundred years ago 
there lived a great Prince called Henry the 
Navigator. He gained this name not because 
he went to sea himself, but because he was 
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always reading old books of geography and 
studying old maps and encouraging sailors to 
explore the west coast of Africa, In those days 
no One knew what the cast and west of Africa 


weic like, though, of course, many sailors were 
well acquainted with the northern Mediterra¬ 
nean coast 

The Portuguese seamen sent out by Henry 
the Navigator found the Cape Verde Islands, 
and so named them because they were green 
while tlie coast to the north of them was 
parched and sandy. Others, after Henry the 
Navigator’s death, sailed farther south, but 
they all returned with tho news that the coast 
of Africa stretched still fartlicr south than they 
had been able to journey. 

At length one of these seamen, Bartholomew 
Diaz, reached the south of Africa and rounded 
the Cape. He suffered so much from the 
terrible winds and cunents as he rounded the 
Cape that he called it the Cape of Storms, 
When he told his adventures to King John of 
Portugal he said that if it were called “The 
Cape of Storms” the sailois would be unwilling 
to sail past it. He theiefore called it “The 
Cape of Good Hope,” because he hoped that 
Portuguese sailors would reach India that way. 

It was in the hope of reaching India by sea 
that so many Portuguese .sailors had risked 
their lives. From India Europeans wanted 
pepper, nutmegs, cloves, and spices, to make 
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the salted meat that they had to eat in winter 
more palatable. Since the time ot Marco Polo 
Europeans had been shut out from the overland 
route to India and China. 

This was tlie state of geographical knowledge 
when King Manocl of Portugal asked a gentle¬ 
man of his couitj Vasco da Gama, to undertake 
a voyage in the hope of reaching India, 

In July, 1497, the people of Lisbon turned 
out into the streets to see Vasco da Gama set off 
First came the riclily dressed standard-bearer, 



carrying a silk banner with a golden cross on it. 
Then came Vasco da Gama, a dark bearded man 
about thirty-six years old, riding on liorscback, 
Great was the clieering, but tlicrc was sadness 
too, for many feared that he and his companions 
were going to their deatli 
They went aboard and the four vessels, which 
liad been specially built for tlie voyage, sailed 
slowly dow the river Tagus. In the cabin sat 
da Gama looking at his two most precious 
possessions, a geography book by Ptolemy of 
Alexandria, who Jived about a.d, j5o, and a 
book of Marco Polo’s travels 
The vessels reached Cape Verde Islands and 
then da Gama ordered that tliey should sail due 
soiitli instead of hugging the African sliorc, 
until they reached the Cape of Good Hope, As 
they were rounding the dreaded Cape a terrible 
storm arose, and the sailors were so fe.irfiil 
that they begged da Gama to turn back. The 
storm grew worse, but nothing would ponsuadc 
da Gama to give up his purpose. 


At last they doubled the Cape and found 
calmci Welter.*!. The sailors' liopcs of con¬ 
tinuous fine weather were, however, dajJjcd by 
another storm. They crept north beside the 
eastern coast of Africa, sailing in waters wliich 
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no European had seen before. On Christmas 
Day they laiidwl on a the coast to u'hicli, 

in honour of the day, da Gama gave the name of 
Natal. 

Keeping a northerly course they came to the 
month of a large river up wJucli da Gama gave 
orders that his ships should sail, since they 
were in great need cl repair. The sailors called 
it "Tlie River of Mercy,” but to-day it is known 
as the Zambesi River. 

After the vessels had been repaiicd and tlie 
sailors had recovered from the scurvy from 
which they were sufiiiiing, as the icsultnf alack 
of fresh meat and green vegc'tahles, they sailed 
north again and jnit m to a little trading town 
of Melinda, Ileie, lontiaiy to their puwious 
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experiences, the king proved friendly and much 
lo their joy lent them pilots to guide them to 
Calicut in India. For twenty more days they 
journeyed, and then in the distance da Gama 
saw the long faint Inic of tlie Indian coast. So 
liappy was he that he fell on his knees, spread 
out his liands to the heavens and was silent. 

Wlicn they reached tlic harbour of Calicut 
da Gama put on his best clothes and went asliore 
to visit the prince of that part of India. When 
he was led into the presence of the King of 
Calicut, resplendent in his jewels, da Gama felt 
himself but poorly dressed. 

He told the King that the great King of 
Portugal desired peace and friendship with him, 
and added that if he, and other Portuguese 
merchants, might take home spices they would 
give the Indians in exchange many goods from 
Europe. At first the King was willing, but there 
were some Arab merchants at liand who wanted 
lo keep the trade in their own hands and they 


pcisuadcd the Indian prince that the Portu¬ 
guese were mere nobodics. 

At length da Gama set out on his leturn 
journey by the same loute. This time they 
]ia 4 fair weather as they rounded the Cape 
of Good Hope, Exactly two years and eight 
montlis after thei r departure they reached Lisbon 
witli the holds of their ships full of spices (1499). 

Great was the rejoicing in Lisbon. All the 
citizens crowded into the streets to see cla 
Gama as he went to the King’s palace, Da 
Gama knelt to kiss the King's hand, but tlie 
King rose from his chair to make clear to all 
how much lie admiicd the man who had found 
the new sea route lo India, Title.s and money 
were showered upon him. 

From this time forward Portuguese mercliants 
went regularly in tlicir sliips to India bringing 
back spices and jewels, and tlicy never forgot 
that it was Vasco da Gama who fust showed 
them the way. 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE AMERICAN COLONIES 


Wlieii in 1492 Christopher Columbus set sail 
from Spain neither he nor any one else knew 
that there was a continent stretching from the 
Arctic Ocean in the north nearly to tlie Antarc¬ 
tic Ocean in the south, and separating the 
Atlantic from the Pacific. 

\Micn CoUunbus sighted the West Indies lie 
imagined tliat he had reached the islands off the 
coast of Asia, He died in this belief, com¬ 
pletely ignoiont that he had discovered a new 
continent, America. 

The first English colony, that is, scUlemciit of 
white men, to be made in what we now call the 
United States of America was planted at the 
instigation of Sir Walter Raleigh, famous as the 
courtier who spoiled his cloak to keep Queen 
Elizabeth's shoes clean, and as the man who 
brought back from the New World tobacco and 
potatoes. 

Raleigli sliowed his wisdom in that he did not 
expect Ills settlers to make a fortune by picking 
up gold and silver, which was wliat tlie Spaniards 
hoped to do in Mexico. He realized that his 
colonists would have a hard struggle to make a 
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living by tilling the soil, llic colony tliat, after 


one or two unsuccessful attempts was founded, 
he called "Virginia," in lionoiir of Queen 
Elizabeth—" the Virgin Queen." 

The man to whom the success of the colony 
was due was Captain John Smith. In 1606 he 
set out with a numbci: of gentlemen and 
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CQi'pentcrs, blacksmiths, and labonreis. The 
gentlemen and Smith quanellcd, and they 
succeeded in putting him in chains before he 
reached Virginia. 

The party landed on the shores of Chesapeake 
Bay, At nightfall a party of Red Indians crept 
up to the little camp on their hands and knees 
and sent a shower of arrows among the party. 
Tile colonists fired their guns, and the Indians, 
terrified at a sight and sound that they had 
never experienced before, Fed shrieking. At 
this Captain John Smith was released from his 
chains, for they knew that he was the best man 
to help them in emergencies. Shortly afterwards 


the Indians agieed that the colonists should 
have some tcrriloiy in the district. 

Captain Smith had a very difficult task to 
make the gentlemen colonists work at tilling the 
soil, building houses, and fortifying the encamp¬ 
ment, but they found tliat they must do this to 
live and, as Smith set them an example by 
working haider than any one else, they made a 
success of the colony of Virginia. 

Very diffeicnt weie the Pilgiim Fathers, the 
next scttleis in tlio New World. During 
Elizabeth’s reign some of the Protestants in 
England criticized the ChiircU of England, dis¬ 
liking the idea of sacraments, ceremonial, and 
music in chuich services. They wished to 
live a very pure life and so were nicknamed 
"Puritans," a name that stuck to them, (See 
Fig. 125,) 

Finding no sympathy in England from 
James I, who said that he would make them 
conform or liarry them out of the land, they 
fled to Rolland After they had lived there 
twelve years tliey deter mined on the great 
advenUuc of settling in America. 

In 1620, a hundred and twenty Puritans set 
sail from Southampton in the Speedwell and the 
Mayflower. Before they had sailed four days 
the Speedwell sprang a leak and both ships put 
back into the river Dart for repairs, They set 
out a second time, but after they had gone 
about three hundred miles the Speedxvell was 
found to be unfit for the voyage and both 
vessels turned back. Then the Mayflower .set 
out alone from Plymouth Harbour. 

The Mayflower was thirty yards long and 
eight yards wide, and she carried a crew of 
fifteen or twenty men She was fitted with 
three masts. The hundred and two passengers 
were cramped together, and tire rough seas 
broke over the vessel. One day the main beam 
of the ship gave way in the midst of a storm, but 
one of the passengers with great presence of 
mind forced back the beam into its place with 
a jack. 

At last, after a voyage of sixty clays, on 
4th November they landed at Cape Cod, They 
saw no shelter anywhere, and no sign of man 01 
of food. Tlicy had brought with them sufTicient 
food for the journey, and for about another 
sixty clays. In addition they had piovidi’d 
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themselves with a few pea, bean, and other vege- they came upon a deserted wigwam furnished 
Eableseeds, a few vessels of wood and pewter, a with bowls, trays and dishes, earthem pottery, 
few carpenter's tools,, and the outfit for a black- tobacco seeds, and rushes for making mats, 
smiths' shop. They had no ploughs, no carts, A few months later a Red Indian came to 



and no harness. It was a pitifully small equip- them, spoke in English about London, and 
nient with which to face the winter in an promised them that his ciuof wtiuld be friendly- 
unknown continent. Two years later the chief fell ill and, when he 

They moved inland and .saw in the distance recovered owing to tlie atti'iition of one of the 
some heaps of sand. They thrust their swords inuty who knew soiuetliing about imuheiiio, he 
into them to find, to their.joy and suri)rise, became tlu'ir fast fiicnd. In sjiitc of tlicsc 
baskets filled with com and maize, and a bag pieces of good foitnue, however, the eaily years 
of peas, with a bottle of oil. Not far away of the New Enghiiul Sl.ates w(‘re veiy trying. 
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and had it not bcuii foi the endurance of the 
Pilgrim Fathers they would have died of star¬ 
vation or have seized some chance to return to 
England. 

In 1632, Maryland was founded under a royal 
charter fiom Charles I. Lord Baltimore, the 
owner of the colony, was a Roman Catlrolic, and 
in his colony Catholics and Protestants lived 
together in harmony. 

In 1681, William Penn, a Quaker, founded 
another colony. The Quakers, who were also 
called Friends, believed that all war was wrong. 
They wore a distinctive dress, the women 
wearing very sober coloius such as grey, while 
the men refused to lake off their broad brimmed 
hats in the presence even of their social supenor.s. 

King Chailcs II owed money to William 
Penn, but instead of paying he granted the 
Quaker a charter to form a now colony which 
he named Pennsylvania. Penn and a number 
of Quakers left England, and soon marked out 
a place lor theii lirst city, Philadelphia, which 
means "Brotlieily Love." Since in this new 
colony all were allowed to worship God as they 
thought right, Protestants of various kinds 
settled here. 

Penn was very friendly with tl\e native 
Indians. He wrote letters to their chieftain, 


and they met under an elm tree and made a 
ticaty of peace. 

New York was conquered from the Dutch in 
1665, and became an English Colony. 

The last of the colonies to be founded was 
Gcoigia {1732). Oglethorpe, touched by the 
sufferings of impiisoned debtors 111 England, 
persuaded Parliament to make a grant of public 
money to settle them in the New World. 

In such various ways the thirteen colonics 
of Britain were planted in America by men and 
women widely differing in outlook. 

The colonists in the south, m Virginia, 
Geoigia, and South Carolina, giew tobacco and 
cottoii, but tlic climate was too hot for them 
to be able to use white labour. Negro slaves, 
who had been caught on the west coast of 
Africa, or whose ancestors had been so caught, 
worked under the blazing sun in the cotton and 
tobacco fields of tlic southern states. 

In the more northerly of the thirteen colonics 
there were no slaves. The climate was tem¬ 
perate, the chief occupation was agriculture, 
and white labour was used for tilling the soil, 

This matter of owning or not o^vning slaves 
introduced a further difference among the 
coloniats, which was to have serious con¬ 
sequences later. 


THE AMERICAN WAR OE INDEPENDENCE 


Pitt and Wolfe between them won Canada for 
Britain (p. 704), frustrating the French hopes of 
gain in North America. However, the Seven 
Years' War in which this had been accomplished 
left Great Britain in debt, and the new Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, George Grenville, at a 
loss to know how to raise the money, decided 
that since the war had been waged for the good 
of the thirteen colonics, as well as for the 
benefit of the Mother Country, the colonics 
should bear part of the expense. 

Grenville, therefore, gave ordeis that the 
Navigation Laws were to be strictly observed, 
Now by the English Navigation Acts, the 
colonists were forbidden to export sugar, to¬ 
bacco, dyes, and ginger elsewhere than to 
England or to another colony, and all imported 
commodities must bo shipped from England 


only. If these laws had been strictly kept they 
would have very severely handicapped the 
trade of the colonists, but a great deal of 
smuggling had gone on without anyone taking 
notice. Now, Grenville ordered that the smug¬ 
gling should stop, and that all tlic import and 
export duties should be properly paid. 

Next, the English Parliament, at Grenville’s 
suggestion, passed the Stamp Act, by which 
the colonists were obliged to buy stamps to put 
on newspapers and on small legal documents, 
At this they were very indignant. They 
claimed that, as they were not represented in the 
English Parliament, the Parliament ought not 
to tax them. Their slogan was "No taxation 
without representation.’' 

The next year a new minister repealed the 
Stamp Act, but passed another Act declaring 
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that the English Parliament was completely 
justified in taxing the colonists. Feeling grew 
more hostile in America, 

A third minister, Townshend, put a customs 
duty on tea, glass, lead, and painters’ colours. 
The spirit of the Americans rose higher All the 
taxes, except the one on tea, were repealed, 
but the Americans would not be satisfied as 
long as this one tax remained. 

Shortiy after this tea ships from India came 
into Boston haibour. A party of rioters dressed 
as Mohawk Indians came aboard the ships and 
threw the tea overboard, and the citizens of 
Boston, sympathising, refused to punish the 
rioters for the "Boston Tea Party" as this 
incident was called. Parliament thercfoie closed 
Boston harbour to trade and took other strong 
measures (1773)- 

As a lesult tlic colonists sent representatives 
to Philadelphia to discuss what was to be done, 
This was a remarkable development, for before 
this time each colony had been very jealous of 
its independence, and had refused to act with 
another colony. 

A skirmish took place, and George Washington 
was put in command of the American forces. 

Washington was a Virginian., a giant of six 
feet three, with a commanding presence and 
with a good record in the Seven Years’ War. 
For the last fifteen years he had lived as a 
typical Virginian planter of the more prosperous 
sort. He was a member of the Churcli of 
England. He ruled the large number of 
slaves he held with strictness Imt also with 
consideration. It lias been said of iiim— 

"Washington was grave and courteous in 
address; his manners were simple and unpre¬ 
tending; his silence, and the seiene calmness of 
his temper spoke a perfect self-mastery; but 
there was little in his outer bearing to reveal 
the grandeur of soul which lifts his figure witJi 
all simple majesty of an ancient statue out of 
the smaller passions, the meaner impulses of the 
world around him. 

"Wliat recommended him for command was 
simply liis weight among his fellow landowners 
of Virginia, and the experience of war which he 
had gained. It was only as the weary war went 
on that the colonist.s learned, little by little, the 
greatness of their leader—his dear judgment, 


heroic cnduiaiice, his silence under difficulties, 
Ills calmness in the hour of danger and defeat, 
the patience with which he struck, the lofty and 
serene sense of duty that never swerved from 
its task through icsentmeiit or jealousy, that 
never through war or peace felt the touch of a 
meaner ambition, that knew no aim save that 



George \Vashinglo}t Rcuditig the Ueclaraiion 0/ 
Independence 

of guarding the freedom of hia fcllow-counlry- 
mcn, and no personal longing save that of 
returnirig to hi.s own fiieside when their free¬ 
dom was secured.’’ 

lie had need of .ill those qiuilitirs, for when 
the Anion'can ainiy first (Mine together they 
were without tents tu uuifoiins, and there were 
not enough eartiidges to give nine to every 


his Wfisbipgjq n liad no iiionev to supply 
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alk these deficiencies, Yet he was criticized by 
those who wanted him to undertake showy 
military operations. 

On 4th July, Congress composed of rcpie- 
sentatives from each of the colonics voted the 
Declaration of Independence 

"We hold.that all men arc created 

equal; that they arc endowed by their Cieator 
with certain inalienable rights; that among 
these arc life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi¬ 
ness, that to secure these rights governments 
arc instituted among men deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed; that 
whenever any form of government becomes de¬ 
structive of these ends it is the light of the people 
to alter or abolish it. 

"We thcrcfoie, the representatives of the 
United States of America in General Congress 
assembled ... do, in the name and by the 
authority of the good people of these colonics, 
solemnly publish and declare that these United 
Colonics are, and of right ouglit to be, free and 
independent states." 

In the next year the "Stars and Stripes” 
became the national (lag of the United States, 
as the colonics styled themselves after the 
Declaration of Independence. Congress voted 
tliat the flag of the thirteen United States be 
thirteen stripes, that the Union be thirteen 
stars, As the other states came in to the Union 
a star was added for each state. 

In designing the flag, Washington wanted six- 
pointed stars, but the widow at whose shop lie 
called showed him that a five-pointed star 
could be cut by one clip of the sciasors, and so 
the American stars have five points. 

In the same year an English gcncial was 


surrounded by the colonial army and had to 
surrender at Saratoga, France, seeing that the 
coloiiksts were likely to win, and anxious to 
avenge herself for the loss of Canada in the 
Seven Yeais' War, entered into the war on the 
side of the colonists and her example was latei 
followed by the Spaniards. 

With this England lost the command of the 
sea and could no longer be sure of being able to 
send reinforcements and supplies to the English 
in America. On one critical occasion Cornwallis, 
our general, marched into tlie peninsula of 
Yorktowii, counting on being able to escape 
with his men by sea. Instead a French fleet, 
which had for the moment defeated the English 
fleet, arrived in the harbour, and Coinwallis, 
wliQ could not escape by sea and whose retreat 
by land was blocked, had to surrender. Wlien 
the English minister heard this he threw up his 
hands and said, "It is all over.” 

In 1783 peace was signed, and the English 
agreed to the independence of the United States. 

When the Americans had asserted their in¬ 
dependence of England they liad to decide how 
they should be governed. They resolved that 
the United States should be a republic, and 
elected Washington as first President in. 1789, 
He was elected for a second term of office in 
1793. During these eight years he proved him¬ 
self as great a statesman in peace as he had 
shown himself in war, Alter his second period 
of office he refused to stand as candidate for the 
Picsidcncy a third time, and gladly returned to 
the private life which he had reluctantly left when 
suinmoiicd to take charge of the colonial {orcc.s. 
He died in 1799 "first in war, fust in peace 
and first 111 tlie hearts of his countrymen." 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789-1794 


In France in 1789 there ruled King Louis 
XVI, a prince thirty-five years old, who would 
have made a good coiuitry squire, but who was 
a failure as a King, He cared only for hunting 
and for working as a locksmith. He was often 
aptly described as a kind man, but that was 
only anoUier way of saying that he had no will 
ol his own, but was led hither and tlutlier now 
by his wife and now by his ministers. 


Louis' wife, Marie Antoinette, was a proud 
and beautiful woman ivho, when she first came 
from Austria, her native coiintiy, had been full 
of gaiety, and was often careless of the forms 
and ceremonies of court life. She had very 
little understanding of the French people, 
rich and poor, and because of this she often 
gave her husband, who at times lelied upon 
her, bad advice. 
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In attendance on the King and Queen were 
the French nobility, who wasted their time at 
the Court of Versailles. There they lived in 
luxury, spending lavishly on show the wealth 
that was wrung from their estates in the 
country. 

The Bishops and Abbots of the Catholic 
Cliurcli m France were the sons of the nobility, 
living pleasantly on the revenues drawnfrom the 
lands the Church possessed. The parish priests, 
poor men themselves, wore angry with their 
superiors for their shameful ways, and some¬ 
times jealous of them for their wealth. 

Ill contiast with the King and the Queen, the 
courtiers and the Bishops, the country people of 
France were very badly off. They were groimcl 
down by heavy taxation from which the 
nobility were exempt. Wliat made matters 
worse was that they never could foresee how 
much would be required from them in taxes. 
One of the most foolish and irritating of these 
taxes was the salt tax. Every one over seven 
yeais of age had to buy seven pounds of salt 
annually. The government had the solo right 
to sell salt, and made a great profit on it. Again, 
if a countryman wanted to take or send his 
goods into another Prencli province he had to 
pay a heavy customs duty. 

Besides all tlie money that the serfs had to 
pay to the government they had to pay tithes 
to the parish clergy and dues to their feudal 
lords. Often the noble landowner had the right 
to a certain portion of the peasants' crops. 
Sometimes he maintained the only mill, wine 
press, or oven in the district and could require 
every one to make use of these and give him a 
share of the proceeds. 

The nobles, too, had the sole right of hunting. 
The game whicli they preserved damaged the 
peasants' crops, and peasants were not allowed 
to kill the deer, hare, rabbits, and pigeons. 

■ The serfs in other parts of Europe were worse 
off than those in France, but the Fiencli were 
sufficiently alert to resent their sufferings. 

If the French had had Parliaments they 
might have been able to remedy their giievanccs 
without a revolution, but no ParliamciU had 
been held in Fiance since ir)r4, a luimlred and 
fifty years before. All power was in the liands 
of the King and of his ministers, and none dare 
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complain because they could be imprisoned by 
the King by means of Ullres de Cachet, without 
first having a fair trial. 

In spite of the heavy taxes paid by the 
peasants, Louis XVI was nearly bankmpt 
One of his ministers advised him that the way 
to gain money was to persuade the people to 
consent to new taxc,s, particularly to persuade 
the nobles and the clergy to pay taxes. He 
advised the King to call a States General, as the 
French Parliament was called. Louis agreed, 
nor foreseeing what would be the outcome. 
Tlie voters, every man over twenty-five who was 
oil the taxpayers list, were told to draw up a 
list of grievances winch they had against the 
government, and of lhc,sc between fifty Euid 
sixty thousand were sent in. The French hoped 
that tho King would remedy all the wrongs 
and would for tho future be guided by tho 
wishes of liis people. 

The King, however, was not prepared to go 
as far as his people hoped, and he showed this 
by dismissing a popular minister. Whereupon 
Camille Desinoulins, leaping on to a chair in the 
gardens of the Palais Royal in Paris, shouted, 
"To anus I Not a moment must be lost 11 have 
just come back from Versailles. M. Ncckcr has 
been dismissed. To-night all the Swiss and 
German battalions in the Champ de Mars will 
come out and slaughter us I We have but one 
chance left—to ann I" 

The answer was thunderous roar. There was 
rioting that evening and the next day. On 
14th July the mob attacked the Bastille, the 
famous state prison of Paris. It was hated by 
the citizens as a .standing reminder of the power 
of King.s. The mob stormed the walls, released 
the piisoiuTS (there wore only seven), and 
massacred the defenders of the Ba.stillc, 

The King had been out hunting that day as 
usual. He was waked out of Iris sleep to licar 
the news. 

"This is a revolt," he saitl. 

"No, sire, it is a revolution," was the reply, 

Three days later Louis, cowed by this out¬ 
burst of popular fury, lecalled the popular 
miiiistiT and hkIc! into Paris, wearing the 
tricolour, the Ihig of the revolutiim. 

On 4th August, when the deputies were 
sitting in the Assembly at Vt'r-sailles, a noble 
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rose to explain that what made the mobs sack, equal in rights." "No person shall be accused, 
the country houses was their hatred of paying arrested, or imprisoned except according to 
duos to their lords. lie proposed that the dues law." "Every citizen may speak, write, and 
slioulcl therefore be swept away. This was print with freedom within the law.” Soon news 
followed by wild applause. After this deputy of this document spread all over Europe, and all 
after deputy rose to make a similar suggestion, thoughtful people were discussing "The Rights 
One proposed that the clergy sliould give up of Man." 

the rights of their order, anotlier that sporting Meanwhile the mob in Paris was starving, and 
rights should bo resigned. Tithes, financial the women determined to marcli on Versailles 
privileges were likewise given up. "The France to make tlie King and Queen take up their 
of history vanished on 4th August, and tlic residence in Paris, believing that where the 
Prance of the new democracy took its place." royal family was llicie would be hread, These 
The work of that one night has never been lOugh women broke into the Palace, and 
undone. tlircatcncd the life of the King and Queen. At 

On. 26th August, following the American ex- length they wcie quieted by the promise that 
ample, the French Assembly issued "A Declara- their Majesties would go to Paris, 
tion of the Rights of Man." Significant phrases The royal coaclies moved slowly from Ver- 
from it arc: "Men are born and remain frec,and saillcs to Paris. The women shouted, "Here 
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Lrowds iit Paris Welcoming Ihe Army in 1793 
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come the baker and his wjfe and tiie Jittle 
baker’s boy,” The loyal family took up resi¬ 
dence at the Tuilerics. 

For awhile Louis, powerless, let events take 
their course. Then he resolved to flee from his 
humiliating" position. He, Marie Antoinette, 
and their childien drove away in disguise in a 
huge travehing coach, All day long they 
travelled unmolested under a burning sun 
along the white roads. At Saiute Menehould, 
the postmaster Drouet’s son wondered who they 
iniglit be, and resolved to stop them before they 
crossed the French frontier. The coach had half 
an hour's start, but Drouet knew all the short 
cuts, and a man on horse-back could travel 
more quickly than a heavily laden coach 

At Varennes Diouefc raised the alarm, put a 
cart across the only bridge over the Aire and 
threatened to shoot if the party drove on, 
Then one of the crowd lecognizcd Louis and his 


NAPOLEON 

The new ideas of the Ficnch revolutionaries— 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity—and the 
guillotining of Louis XVI and Mario Antoinette, 
and of thousands of French men and women 
suspected of not being whole-hearted in tlicir 
support of the new French Republic led to war 
between France and the rest of western Europe, 
The hero u’ho gave France glory in that war was 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Napoleon was born in 1769 in the island of 
Corsica, off the coast of France and Italy. He 
was trained to be a soldier, and first made his 
name at tlie age of twenty-tlircc by driving the 
English out of Toulon harbour (1792). Three 
years later he had his chance. The Directors (as 
those were called who governed France after the 
Terror) wanted a soldier to safeguard the 
meetings of the Convention Assembly. One of 
them said, “I have the man whom you want. 
He is a little Corsican officer who will not stand 
upon ceremony.” The Director's confidence was 
justified, for Napoleon quelled a riot in the Paris 
streets by "a whiff of grape shot.” 

Next year he was given command of tiie army 
in Italy, where the French were fighting against 
the Sardinians and the Austrians, The French 


chance of freedom was over. The Jiorscs’ heads 
were turned round, and the King was driven 
back to Paris. 

This attempted flight was a shock to the 
monarchy from winch it did not recover. Tlie 
King for the future counted for nothing, though 
it was another year before they deposed him, 
and proclaimed a republic, and ajiothcr few 
months before they guillotined liim as a traitor 
to his country. 

Louis' last words were,“Sirs, I am innocent of 
that of which I am accused I I Iropc my blood 
will consolidate the happiness of all French¬ 
men.” Never was Louis so kingly as at his 
death. About six months later Marie Antoinette 
followed him to the guillotine. On this followed 
the Terror, during which two thousand were 
guillotined. The revolution which had begun so 
favourably on 4th August and 26th August, 
ended in blood. 


BONAPARTE 

forces Napoleon found almost in despair. JIc 
put fresh heart into them, and defeated the 
Sardinians in three weeks, showing in the cam¬ 
paign the physical courage which gained him 
Ihc affectionate title of "The little Corpoial,” 
and the gcnoralslup that made liim a centre 
of attention though he was but a sallow, thin 
Jittle man with lank hair, and a straight coat 
buttoned up to the neck. Ho followed up the 
Austrians and made thorn imiko a treaty voiy 
fuvomable to h'riinco. 

Already liis mind was looking for greater 
world,s to conquer. He next attacked Fgyj>t. 
realizing that it was against the British ho must 
strike. There lie was equally successful on land, 
but the British fleet under Nelson defeated the 
French fleet at the Battle of the Nile and 
Napoleon, seeing that nothing more could come 
of Ills Egyptian campaign, slipped away from 
Egypt, and, eluding the vigilance of the English 
fleet, landed in tho south of Franco 

In his absence the Ficuicli liail been uii- 
siicrossful. Tlu-v ieali/o(l that the one man who 
could biiiig tlu-m victory was Bonapailo, so, 
giving him the title of hiiht Consul, they en- 
trusted Franci' to his care. 
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Napoleon as First Consul qmckly put an end 
to French defeats, and then set himself to 
organize the government at home. The revolu¬ 
tionaries had guillotined Louis XVI, but tliey 
had not been able to get the French to agree to 
another form of Government. Napoleon ordered 
his lawyers to draw up a code of law, tlio Code 
Napoleon, which is to this day the law of 
France. The revolutionaries had tried to abolish 
the Roman Catholic Church in France. Napoleon 
recognized Roman Catholicism as the religion of 
his country. In all matters which were discussed 
and settled it was Napoleon who by his clear 
brain and untiring energy took the lead. 

After less than five years as First Consul, 
Boiiaiiaitc took the title of Emperor of the 
French, crowning himself in the Cathedral of 
Nfitre Dame in Paris. 


Napoleon, at one time or another, had con¬ 
quered all his foes in Europe, but the British 
he could not conquer, He realized that the 
only way to make the British yield was to 
mvade England and defeat the British army. 
To do this he collected troops and had built 
flat-bottomed boats. Then he realized that 
unless he had war ships to escort them to 
England, tlie English might attack them in the 
Channel, and his whole scheme fail Napoleon, 
however, had no war ships that he could use for 
the purpose, since Nelson and Cornwallis were 
blockading the two chief French fleets of war 
sliips in French harbours. One of these fleets 
managed to escape, but Nelson defeated it at 
Trafalgar. Napoleon, could not invade England. 

Instead, he attacked and defeated the 
Austrians, beat the Piussians at Jena, and made 
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an alliance witli the mighty Czar of Russia. 
The Auslrmns fought again, were again forced 
to make peace, and to give their prince.ss, Marie 
Louise, as wife to Napoleon. Napoleon had 
long been nianicd to Josephine Beauhamais, 
but he divorced her to marry a princess who, he 
hoped, would give him an heir. 

Napoleon dreamed of a still greater I£mi)ire 
for himself, but the very greatness of his 
ambition laised enemies against liim. Finally, 
Spain, Russia, Piussia, and Austria resolved 
to attack him at once, backed by the gold and 
annics of Biitain. Napoleon's generals were 
foiled in Spam by the pciscvcrancc of Welling¬ 
ton, Napoleon himself was defeated in Russia, 
by the rigour of the weather and his failure to 
feed his army. He was defeated at Leipzig, and 
retreated to Paris, where he was foiccd to 
abdicate his position as limpcior. 

ABRAHAM 

George Washington, more than any other 
man, made the United States of America. 
Abraham Lincoln saved the United States when 
it looked as though the Union would split up 
on the question of slavery. 

Abraham Lincoln was born in rSog in a onc- 
roomed hut in the backwoods of Kentucky. 
His father was a restless, easy-going man, who 
roamed about from place to place, but always 
far from civilization, so that Abe, as ho was 
familiarly called, could get no regular schooling. 
Rncouraged by his step-mother, he .succeeded 
in educating himself lie read a "Life of 
Washington," which made a gioat impression 
on him. 

His first big venture into the world he took 
with a friend of his in a flat-bottomed boat 
down the Mississippi River as far as New 
Orleans. He had never seen a town before, and 
was amazed at the contrast it presented to the 
backwoods. A little later he went to New 
Orleans a second time, and on this occasion he 
saw the slave market in tlic city. Lincoln was 
very tender-hearted, and the picture of families 
of slaves being separated as husband, wife, and 
children were knocked down to tlu' highest 
bidders shocked him, and lemained m his mind 
as a lasting memory. 


Foi ten months lie lived in exile on the little 
Island of Kllia off the coast of Italy, and then, 
hearing that his successor, Louis XVIII of 
France, was not iiopular, he crossed in secret to 
France and collcclocl round him his old troops 
who by tins lime had forgotten everything 
except tiiat he had led them to glory. 

The allic.s, Fnglaiid, Prussia, and Austria, 
realized that they must defeat him once more. 
Napoleon made a speedy march into Belgium, 
hoping to fall on them while they were still 
scattered. He was, however, finally defeated 
at Waterloo, and then was sent to St. Helena, 
a little island in the South Atlantic where, 
six years later, he died. After twenty years 
his body was brought to Paris and buried at 
Les Iiivalides with the sjilendour that was then 
felt to be due to the greatest soldier and hlatea- 
man that France ever produced. 

LINCOLN 

Next Lincoln became the manager of a 
gonoral store, which quickly became the moeling 
place of the village, men and women coming to 
chat with each other, and to listen to the 
amusing talcs of tlie store manager. 

Lincoln then qualifled as a lawyer. lie was 
remarkable for his lioiiciity, and for his efforts 
to persuade people to settle difllcullies between 
themselves rather than in the law courts. 

Meanwhile he was becoming more and more 
interested m politics, and in i8.|7 he was elected 
a member of Congress. TTere he looked an odd 
figure in an assembly oi wcll-rlr<?sscil and 
smooth spoken men. lie was six feet four in 
height, thin, and musculaily very strong. His 
hands were large and marked by the manual 
labour he had done. He never leaint the art of 
wearing his clothes comfortably, and always 
looked as though he had outgrown his coat and 
trousers. His rugged face uiuIct bushy black 
liair was plain, but his broad high forehead and 
grey, deep-set eyts plainly showed force of 
character. lie wa^ a powerful speaker, con- 
vinring lii.s audience, not by Irieks of oratory, 
hut by his deep in*'ight into tlie points at issue, 
Ills siieech w.is plain, tiusi-, and foiril)]i“, and 
he hanmieri'd home his points by UmnDiiJUS 
anecdotes which coiivulst'd his audience. 
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Jlcaiiwhilc the question of bl.ivery was coming 
to the fore and separating north and south. 
Some men held that it wiis so evil an institution 
that it ought to be abolished immediately. 
Others held tliat slavery was perfectly natural 
and right. Lincoln held that it was an evil. 



"When the white man governs himself, that is 
self-government: but when he governs himself 
and also another man, tliat is more than .self- 
government, that is despotism. Tlicre can be 
no moral right in the enslaving of one man by 
another. Little by little wc have been giving up 
the old for the new faith. Nearly eighty years 
ago we began by declaring that all men were 
created equal [The Declaration of Independence], 
but now, from that beginning, we have run 
down to the other declaration that for some 
men to enslave others is a ' sacred right of 
scK-govcmmcnt.’ TViese principles cannot stand 
together. They are as opposite as God and 
Mammon." Lincoln, however, did not favour 


immediate abolition because that would mean 
depriving men of slaves they had paid for. 

Just about this time Mi.s. Hantct Beecher 
Stowe published a novel called Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, wliich brought many readers to sympa¬ 
thize with the slaves. 

John Brown made a brave but futile effort 
to raise a slave rebellion. He was shot, but as 
the song says— 

His soul goes marching on. 

In 1861, Lincoln was chosen President. He 
did not want civil war, but the South forced it 
on him by attacking Fort Sumter. As President 
he could not allow this. The South was dis¬ 
obeying the government and breaking away 
from the North. The Union of the States was 
being dissolved. Lincoln and the North had 
no army ready, but there was no scarcity of 
untrained volunteers, who came singing lustily— 
JVe are coming, Father Abraham, 

Five hundred thousand strong. 

During the terrible Civil War which lasted 
for fouryeais, Lincoln needed all his qualities. 
Members of his Cabinet turned against him, his 
generals failed him, many misunderstood him, 
His patience was inexhaustible, his courage 
never failed. "Let us have faith,” he said, 
"that right makes might and in that faith let 
us to the end dare to do our duty as we under¬ 
stand it ” In the course of the war Lincoln 
issued a proclamation setting free every slave 
in the United States. 

Towaid the close of the war, when it was 
already apparent that tlic North would win, 
Lincoln was elected President a second time. 
He outlined his future policy thus— 

With raalicc towaicls none; ^vitli chanty for all, 
with Tirnmcss in the riRht, .ag God j^ivci us to see the 
right, let us strive to fimsli the work wo are in to 
bind up the nation's wounds to care for him who .shall 
have borne the battle, and foi liis widow and his 
orphan; to do all that may achieve and chensli a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves and witli all nations, 

In the hour of tiiumph he was sliot, but his 
work was accomplished— 

Hy I118 genius ho had guided the state through the 
tcrnblG calamity of civil war; he had dealt with tlio 
slave problem wisely, and he had given the slaves free¬ 
dom when the lime was ripe; he had brought peace 
out of bitterness, unity out of strife; abovo all he had 
preserved the Union and made America, more securely 
than over, a nation. 
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FRlD'rjOF NANSEN 


Nansen was bom in 1861 near Chrisliana. the 
capital of Nonvay. In his yoiilh lie spent much 
time camping amid the trees and snow of liis 
native land. He was a superb horseman, a 
wonderful hunter, and a fishennnii uf surpassing 
skill and cunnhig. Before he w’as seventeen, 
lie won the Norwegian national distance skating 
championship. Next year he broke the world's 
speed skating record for a mile. Then he look 
to ski-ing and won the gieat national cio>s- 
couutry cnnte.st, which marked him out as 
being the leading athlete in Norway for that 
year. Twelve tunes he won this event, and then 
ho retired, but he never ceased to be intere.sted 
and take part in this sport 
Meanwhile he attended the University of 
Christiana. Then at the ago of twenty-seven he 
planned and carried out tlie first crossing ever 
made over the ice-cap of Greenland, when every 
one said that his scheme was madiiosa 
A year later he planned an ex])cdition that 
he hoped would reach the North Bole and bring 
him the honour of being the first man to roach 
it, For this he designed a special ship which he 
called The Fratn, which means "forward.’' 
The boat was of immense strength and of 
peculiar form, pointed at the bow and .stern, 
and having sloping aides: if it should collide 
with ice flows, they would tend not to crush, but 
to slip bcncatli and lift her. He chose the wood 
for her and supervised her building 
In 1893 he set out, sailed north until The 
Frafn was frozen in, and then with one com¬ 
panion .set out on his dash northward. Before 
he set out from home people told him that his 
scheme was utterly foolish, but he believed, 
contrary to other arctic explorers of the time, 
that the .smaller the party the less the risk. 

The two wont in almost ilaily jH-iil of their 
lives from boars, walruses, ami icohorgs, but 
Nansen was a dead shot and no danger I’ould 
shake his neives, They lived like the Eskimo, 
using the same kind of light sletlge, ami gotLiiig 
their food almost eiitiridy fioin hunting. Tluy 
reached a ])oint farther north tliiui any man hail 
tlieu readied, hut they had tn turn south willi- 
oiil reaching tin* Pole because winter was 


coming on. They wintered, without knowing 
where they were, 111 Franz Josef Land One clay 
Nansen heard a voice 'speaking in Engli.di. It 
WJis Jack.son, who had come to look for him. 
Alter three yeans in the frozen north Nansen 
returned tn civilization. 

Meanwhile Jfu' Fram, uhiili he liail lift in 
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charge of one of the new, was carried farther 
uortli by the field of ice in which it was wedged, 
faitlier north than auv slu|) had ever been 
bi'fou' In the tlnid year it w.is canied .south 
ami ariived b.iik in Noiwegiau watei-. a week 
after Nansen, tn bi* used again by Amumheii 
ill Ins siieiessful d.isli foi the Soulli Pule, 

Because Nansen was a gie.it Inver nf liis 
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country Ik* noxL bccninc intrres.lcd in ])uliUcs. 
At lliat liimi Norway anti SwctUni woic united 
uiultT oiR! kiiiKi but the Noiwejjiaii'i did not 
like it, ami wibhed tu become an independent 
kingdom. Nansen wrote ai tides and spoke in 
favour of Independence with the result that in 
IC)q 5 the two countries separated without bad 
feeling remaining behind. TJiis peaceful settle¬ 
ment was largely due to Nansen’s tact and 
breadth of vision. 

Next lu; was for two years Norwegian 
Minister in llritain. No man could have been 
found more likely to win the conlidence of 
llritish j)eople for the new state. Then lie 
gladly retuniod to Noiway to lecture. 

Then in 1^14 the Idrst World War camcj and 
Nonvay, like some other ncutuil coiintiies, 
suffered. Nansen was chosen as the best man to 
send to the United States to make for Norway 
a Fond and Shipping aciangemeiit, so that Not- 
wogian trade should not be altogether crippled. 

It is wimt Nansen did foi those who weic 
suffering from the results of the Great War 
wliicli will make Ins name memorable for ages 
to come, and which entitles him to be lanked 
with the lierocs of all time. He was asked in 
March 1920, by the Council of the League of 
Nations, to arrange to get back home the 
prisonei-s of war. No one could tell him how 
many tliere wcie, and whore the camps were in 
which they were stationed, It was left to him 
to find the ships and the trains required, to 
provide the stores of food and clothing that 
would be necessary. To do all this would 
require money, and the Council could offer him 
none. Ilis courage did not fail before this huge 
task. Within a month he left Oslo and his 
native country to go to Moscow. He organized 
a fleet of ships in the Baltic and in the Black 
Sea. He and liis helpers brought back half a 
million prisoners of war scattered throughout 
Europe and Asia, from the miserable camps 
in which tliey were horded together to the 
homes that they had lost all hope of every seeing 
again. 


The next year he appealed to the League of 
Nations for a loan to fight the famine in Russia 
of wliicli millions wore dying, and lie got it. 

In 1920 there were one and a halt million 
refugees scattered about Euiope unable to 
claim that they belonged to any state, and most 
of them penniless. Undei Nansen's organization 
food and lodgings were found for the destitute, 
and after great difficulty work was found for 
many of them, 

In doing all this Nansen wanted to help those 
who were suffering, but he also wanted to per¬ 
suade every one of the value of the League of 
Nations which could do woik impossible to one 
nation alone. He believed that the more people 
trusted to the League of Nations the less danger 
there would be of war in the future. He it was 
wlio persuaded Norway to enter the League, and 
the action of Norway decided other wavering 
neutrals. Agau\, when in 1923 it seemed likely 
that War would break out because Italy had 
occupied CoHu, he used eveiy ounce fo his 
iiilliLcncc to back up the League in its entiiely 
effective plans for peace. 

Nansen realized that the League would have 
no strength until it included those who had been 
our enemies in the Great War. In the Assembly 
of 1924 he began the finst informal conversations 
which riiially led to Germany entering into the 
League. 

Nansen died in 1930, He deserves to be 
remembered because he gave up his athletics, 
his exploration, his writing, and his lectnnng to 
bring help to the suffering. He was the best 
of all advertisements for the League of Nations 
in that he showed people that it could and 
would do something piactical which a single 
nation could not do. 

This stoiy will provide one of many oppor¬ 
tunities for linking up history lessons with recent 
events. The Second World War is already not 
within the conscious memory of most Juniors, 
bu L older Ju iiiors will and should know something 
of it, and the way should be prepared foian active 
interest in the United Nations Oiganization. 



BRITISH HISTORY 

CARADOC 


A BOUT the lime when Jesus Christ Wds a 
aA boy Caradoc was born. He was a British 
A. Prince, the son of Ciuiohelin, who riilwl 
over one of tlic tribes in Bntain. and whose 
capital was at Colchester in Essex. 

Allhough Caradoc was a prince ho did not live 
in a beautiful palace, for no one in Britain knew 
how to build palaces, lie 
dwelt in a large wooden 
hut in I lie middle of which 
blazed a fire. At night 
all slept in tlic hut with 
their feet toward the fire. 
The allcndanls on the 
King made all that he 
required. They prepared 
his food and made his 
clothes, for in those day.*' 
tlicre were no shops in 
Britain from which to buy 
necessities. 

As he grew older Car- 
acloc was taught by the 
Druids, as the priests of 
that time were calk'd. 
Tliey did not give him 
books out of which to 
loam, but tlicy tanglit 
liim many things by word 
of mouth. 

llic King’s ultoiid.iiits 
taught Caradoc how to 
hunt ami how to use a 
how’ and anow, a jlagger, 
and a sword, and to ride in one of the war 
chariots. These cliarlots were made of wood, 
and were borne swiftly along by two horsc.q. 
Attached to and jutting out from the axle were 
knives, so tliat an enemy niade liastc to get out 
of the way of a war ch.xriot, (See Vig yU.) 

As Caradoc grew nldiT hi^ father ('unnbeliii 
often spoke to him ahoul Ihi* Koniaiis, and 
jiarticularly about tlio gn-atO'^t of llio Koinans, 
Julius Caesar. Cuiinbelin told Canuhic that 
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/I Druid Preparing 
to ('id Down the 
Sacred MislUloe 

Tht ciixlem ej hanging 
up intsiletoe tft Ihe home 
at Chnslivai is derived 
from the^e ancient re- 
hgwus nies 


Julius Caesar liad come to Britain about eighty 
years before from (iaul, as Prance was then 
called. Caesar defeated the Britons of the south 
who throiigcrl tlie shore, not because the Romans 
were braver than the Bntons hut because they 
hail better weapons and armour. After three 
weeks Caesar went hack to Gaul. The next year 
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/) Jinti'ih M'arrior 

he rclunu'd, .mil this time he crossed the Thames 
and cai)Uuc(l the town of St. Albans, which was 
not very fur from Cuiiohelin’s royal town of 
('olchrstcr, but lie shot tly afterwaids returned to 
(iaul and never troubled the Britona more. 
Ciiiiobcliii added that he hoped that the Romans 
would never come again. 

However, in a.d. 43 news came that the 
Koinans were coming to attack Britain, and tlic 
liiitons in lids time of crisis looked to Caradoc, 
who h.id hei'omr King on Iho de.itli of his 
faliKT, to lead them against the dread foe. 

’I’lie Koin.uis Itiiidcti in the sinilli of Britain, 
jiiohahly not fai from Sandwich, and met the 
Irocips of Carat latus (Iho luiint! liy which the 
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Romans called Ciimdoc) on llie liver Medway, liad ncilhci breastplate nor helmet, and lelicd 
The llritons Uiouglit that, as the liver was upon bows and arrows, (See Figs, 45 and 7().] 
between them and the Romans, they would be Each of the Roman soldiers wore a breast- 
quilc safe from attack, but some of the Roman plate coveiing the upper part of the body, 
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^Vork)mllsh^p of Die lintous . Weapons and Transport 

soldiers managed to swim across the stream. greave.s on the legs, and a helmet, and each 
1 he next day there was a great fight. carried on the left arm a large strong shield. 

Caradoc encouraged his men to fight bravely. The Romans were armed with sliort swords and 
He wore a horned helmet made of bronze and a light daggers, and with long javelins to throw, 
beautiful bronze shield, and he was armed with They looked very well-trained soldiers, and a.s 

a good sword and dagger, but most of the Britons their general addressed them they stood to 
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altcnlion. At Uicir head was a standard bearer, 
carrj’ing the Roman Hagle, which was as dear 
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4-1 Rowiin Stdiuliinl Ih’iircf 

to llic Roman soldiers as the Union Jack h to 
llie Rrilish ''Tonmiics" to-day. 

Tlie Britons fought fieialy, Imt tin* Koinaiis 


fought steadily, 'llie Konians stood still until 
tlic general gave the word to advance. Then, in 
a solid mass, each man keeping step witli tlie 
man next him, they came on to the attack. At 
the command "Hurl javelins" they threw their 
javelins and killed many of the British. Never 
before had Caradoc seen soldiers who were &f) 
controlled, and in spile of Ids bravery and llie 
fierceness of the Britons they had to flee. 

Again the Romans came nj) with tlie Bnloiis 
and another battle was fought, and again the 
Britons fieri. As the Rom.ui.s followed Ihcm up 
they liecame entangUsl in the marshes of Essex, 
ami the Britons turned cm them anil killed 
many. 

riieii the Roman Emiicior, Claudims, the 
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greatest king in Ihr world at tliat time, came 
over to Britain, and he and the Romans cap¬ 
tured Carador's foitrcss at Cokhciiler. Once 
again Caradoc t‘S(Mi>ed, and, taking some of Ids 
men with him, he went to liiul salely m South 
Wales. 

For seven years Caradi'c could do little, but 
at the end of Ibis time the Romans, liaving 
conquered most of the ])lain of England, lesolvcMl 
to fight Caradoc, who was a perpetual source of 
danger to them. The last battle was fought at 
aplacc which is still called Cacc (Camp) Caradoc. 

Caradoc posted his men on a steej) hill and 
defended all possible approaches by mounds of 
loose stones, lietwecu tliis lull and the Roman 
rani]) was a nver Cuiaduc tlieii addiessod his 
men. "'!his<hiy must di'chlc Uii* fate of Britain. 
The eia of liberty or of vtiuiial bondage begins 
fniiii this hour. Renii’mln i your biave ancestors 
who tlrove the gicat Caesar himself from these 
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shores and preserved their Ircod»im, then piop- buUUd no damage (see Fig. 54). Thus in safety 
erly, and the persuiis and honour «[ their the Romans climbed the hill, toie down the 
wives and children." barricade of stones, and put the Britons to 

The Romans managed to fold the river, flight. The Romans captured the wife, daughter, 
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Caradoc's men let fly a shower of darts, but the and brothers of Caradoc, but he managed to 
Romans, keeping close together and holding escape to the mountains, There he would have 
their sliields over their heads, advanced, Tire been safe had not his stepmother, who was a 
darts of the Britons rained down on the shields, queen of northern Britain, tieachcrously handed 
which were like tJio scales on a tortoise's back, him over to the Romans, 
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Cararloc and his family woro taken in rluiins 
lo Romp. They had to travel nn foot, iisinj' 
the good loads that the Romans had made 
At length tlicy came to Rome itself, the capital 
of the Empire. 

Now when a Roman general had won a great 
victory lie was given a Triumph. In that 
Triumph Caradoc and his family were led in 
chains along the Sacred Way to the Temple of 
Jupiter on the Capvtoline Hill. As Caradoc 
passed through the streets he marvelled at the 
wonderful buildings of Rome, and remarked 
that he wondered that the Homans, who po.s- 
sessed such palaces, .should (Mivy the poor Imt.s 
of his people, the Britons. 


Caradoc ,m<l his fainily were taken to the 
IKilace Ilf the Kiiiiieror Claudius. The rest 
liegged for merev ))ut Caradoc said, “You fight 
lo gain the whole wnrld and to make everybody 
your slaves. I fought to keep my own land and 
for freedom,’’ He addenl that the resistance he 
had made was a large element in his conqueror’s 
glory; that if he were now put to death he would 
shortly be foigotten, hut Unit if spared he would 
Ixi an imiMuishahle vmmuinent to the imperial 
clfineiirv 

Clriudms, much moved by Car.uloc’s fearless 
liearing and words,ordered th.it (airadoc's chains 
should 1)1’ -slriuk oil, and lh.it he should lie 
iilloweil to go ftec. 


HOW ENGLAND GOT ITS NAME 


When Caiadoc was King our country was 
called I 3 ntatn, and its inhabitants were Britons. 
At that time the English did not Jive in England 
but in northern Germany, 'this is the story of 
how the EngJibh, or Angles, 
left Germany, came to Britain, 
and introduced the name 
latul (Angleland). 

On the sliore.s of northern 
Germany there lived tlirce 
peoplc.s, the Angle.s, llie Saxons, 
and the Jutes, who were very 
like each other. Tliey were 
tall, fierce men with golden 
hair and blue eyes, cUid their 
chief pleasure in life was fight¬ 
ing. 'flu'y did not liavo one 
king to rule (werlhetn hnt I'ai h 
tribe had its own rliieftain. 
When the chiefs went into 
Fig t^o battle they put on shining 
/In armour made of links of steel 

Priest and costly helmets inlaid with 
gold, They fought with swords 
and grey-tipped spears of ash, and carrit'd a 
shield ()[ linden wood covered with leather and 
.strengthened in the centre with a hobS of iron. 
With the chief went his follo\vei>, young nu n 
who had chosen to seive him luTause of his 
well-known br;ivcry. 'I'liey would have (houglil 
It shame not lo have stood by him to llie ilc.ilh 
in a light. 



These men had never heard of Jesus Christ. 
They worslnpjK'd gods who were fierce like 
themselves. The father of the gods they called 
Woden. He dwelt m Valhalla, their name for 
heaven, and wehomed 
there brave warriors who 
were killed in war. Ivven 
now wc call Wednesday 
(Woden’s day) after him. 

Thor, their god of 
Thunder, has given his 
name to Thursday. 

Wlien a battle was over 
the cliiefs and theii fol¬ 
lowers loved to feast on 
much meat and to drink 
Ulead, while they listened 
to the iniiislrels singing of 
tlie great deeds i if the men 
of old (see Vol. I, p 15 |). 

Northern Germany, Fio. Si 

wlu-re tlioy hvcl j 

very poor in .soil .lud they 

could not grow good crops, so many of these 
warrioT.s went to .sea to plniuliT other lands, 
riicir little boats were about 73 ft, long and 
luWt. wide. Each bo,it lould eariy thirty to 
lifly iiKui, who weie all Inisv nnvuig it. (See 
h'lg. S3, p, 0()S,) 'lliev weie veiv small boats in 
wliiih to (loss the stoiiliv North Se,i, hut llic 
Angles, Saxons, ,md fiites en|oveil going to sea, 
as their songs sliow 
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These mon had plundered thPshni'osoIBrilmu lli.in Iheu’ nwJi. they made up their minds to 

even when the Romans were there, and when take it from the Britons and settle down in it 

they found nut that the Romans had left they Ihomsclvcs. They scut messages to their friends 

knew they would have an easy task to row up in noiLliein Germany to come and settle too, 

the rivers on the eastern side of Britain till The Biitons tried to drive them away, but they 

they came to a town, teirify the Britons into could not, for boat load after boat load of these 

giving them any gold and silver ornaments and fierce wariiors came over, and the unwarlike 



Kighlh Ceniiiry Costfinies 

These ate Ihe hivils of dressee which (he Anglo-Saxon 
ladiex made for thenwelves ih the eighth feulnrv- 

anything else of value that they had, and then 
row away before the Britons conld punish them. 

After the Romans left Britain in A.n. 410 the 
Bntons were attacked by fierce tribes of Piets 
from Scotland, and by Scots from Ireland. 
Though the Britons fought bravely they could 
not keep them out. So Vortigern, a King in 
south-east Britain, invited two of the Jiitisli 
chiefs, HengLst and TIorsa, to help him against 
the Piets and Scots. The two leaders landed at 
Ebbsfteet in Thanct in Kent, and drove back the 
Piets and Scots. Vortigern was snoa snccy that 
he had asked their help, for, when licngist and 
Ilorsa saw that Britain wa.s a more fertile land 
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Map of the liarly English Kingdoms. 


Britons were no match for soldiers who had .si^oii t 
their time in doing nothing else but fight, 

For a hundred and fifty years the Angles, 
Saxon.s. and Jules were fighting against the 
Britons. In the end the Britons were driven into 
the mountainous parts of Westmorland and 
Cumberland, and into Wales and Cornwall, 
and some left Britain and went to live nn the 
western coast of France called RrjLtany. The 
people who live in these parts to-day arc the 
ot the Britons. The Angtea, m 
English, settled in Britain and called it Angle- 
land or England. 
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The Angles settled iu Norfolk and Suffolk, 
which we still call East Anglia, and in North¬ 
umbria. Tlie Saxons dwelt in Essex (East 
Saxons), Sussex (South Saxons), Middlesex 
(Middle Saxons), and Wessex (West Saxons). 
The Jutes made tlicir homes in 
Kent and in the Isle of Wight. 

The newcomers did not clmose 
to live in tlie towns that the 
Romans had built. Oftentimes they 
burnt the Roman towns when they 
captured them from the Hritons. 

They had not lived in towns in 
Gcnnaiiy, and m England they 
lived in tlie open country, eacli 
family .settling down and making 
a little village. They called each 
little village a "ton" or a ''ham," 
meaning a town or a home. Wlicrc 
in England to-day a town or village 
has a name ending with ''ton" or 
"ham," as Wallington or Ilirming- 
liain, we may guess that an EnglUli 
family settled there. 

Though the Englisli had been 
sea-rovers and fighters, after they 
had conquered England tlicy be¬ 
came fanners. Outside each village 
there were three big fields. In one 
of these the villagers sowed wheat 
for bread, in another barley for 
beer, and the third they left fallow, 
so that it could have a rc.st from 
growing crops. Every yeai one field 
was loft empty, and each Hold had 
a rest once in three yp^lr^. Each 
of the men of the village had nuire 
than one strip of land in each fielil, 
some good land and some poor 
land. Each strip wa,s marked off 
from the next by a narrow path of 
grass. 

In the winter the villagers w'cnt to plough with 
tlieir wooden j>loughs drawn by oxen. In the 
spring they scattered their seeds by hand. In 
July they cut tlie hay with scythes, in August 
tlicy harvested the <’Oiii, and iu the winter they 
tlireslied it with Jong Hails. 

Near the stream which flowed thnnigli the 
village there was a hig meadow, in wliich all the 


ctiws and oxen grt^i/ed m charge of a cowherd. 
Eartlicr away from the village wa!> some poor 
land, called the common, where a shepherd 
tended the sheep and a swineherd looked after 
the pigs while they ate the acorns from the oak 


trees and the birch must, All the aniniids wore 
inarkedMithat thcirowneiscmild rocogni/C' them 
The vlllage^^ lived on the com, milk, meat, and 
beer, flicy UM’d the ksitlier from the t.Utli: and 
pigs, and the women made up the wool sheared 
fiom the slurp into woolliMi cloth, and then iiuide 
loose llowuig lobes foi tlieinselves, and shirts, 
breeches, and tunics for the men. 



V 
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An (Ud 

One !■/ ihe Ihitf tatge Jield'- hc\ lallon' itn I Cixltlc .ire ^razini; 01 il 
In the olhcf Im* fields thestnp'. hild hv one villager are shadtJ dath , 
vole how .scallirej lhe\ ate .1 pl'iiigh /earn 11 al vvrk in une of the 
fields Ilelween Ihe ro‘td tuid Ihe shearn is a meadow wilh calUc 
Iltghei up Ihe siuam, ^•rvanli Ihc f-Tidge, o Ihc vitll. 
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Activity 

Set up llic model of an AiiRlo-Saxou village 
in the sand tray. In setting out the three fields 
leave the fallow field smooth, score the one under 
the plough with a .stick, and put bits of grass 
over the third one to represent the giowing crop. 
Beyond the three fields represent the forest by 
bits ol twig stuck up in clay. In tlie forest 
leave bits of twig to represent the logs ready to 
be brought home by the villagers, Put into it 
either pig.s and sheep from a Noali’s ark, or let 
the children model them in clay. Cover the 
meadow land with moss to represent giass, and 
put cattle into the meadows, Let the cliildicii 
make in paper or clay the little huts of the 
villagers. 



Fig. 85 
A Saxon Ship 



r II.- I. J mil, , I'll '>1 ‘ 


Fig. 86 

Twc-hanifed Wheel Plough 


1 
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Fig. 87 

Reaping and Carling Corn 

That IwtllHilfalioiis aielnkeit from an l.tiglhh cah'iitfar winch h'a? 
macie i« ihe eleventh cenluryjust be/ure (he connitg 0/the Notinavs. The 
January seem tepreienfs phughivg with a Iwo-hmifled plough Rohee 
the matt wlm u goading the oxen The Aiigusl stenc repieituls the 
corn haniesl Xole that the reapeis are cu!/itig wilh Iheir itckles close 
to the ears of (orn, Uavtng nnich slratu staiiduig. 
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/i Danish Skip 



Fig. go 
A Dane who had 
settled in Un^land 


!/ 
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I’HE BAYEUX TAPESTRY 


hiiroditction 

Tlicrc is a of six centuries between tlie 
coming of the English and the coming of the 
Normans. Tlic syllabus should allow for lessons 
on the conversion to Christianity of the English, 
Alfred tlic Great, and tlie Danish attacks on 
England, and on Canute, tlie Daiiisli King of 
England. 

After six centuries of struggle we come to the 
time when the Savon Edward the Confessor was 
king. 

The Norman Conquest 

III the Church of the old Norman town of 
Hayeux there used to hang a piece of embroidery 
worked on linen in eight differently coloured 
worsteds. It was 200 ft. long, and thus was long 
enough to hang all round the nave of the church. 
It was placed above the arches, and as it was 
2C in, wide it made a strip of decoration between 
the nave arcade and the clerestory above. Now¬ 
adays it liangs not in the church but in the 
Museum in the town, 

The embroidery has sixty different pictures 011 
it, one picture coming after another. It is 
believed that Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, the half- 
brother of William the Conqueror, suggested that 
it should be made, and that Queen Matilda, the 
wife of William the Conqueror, and the ladies of 
her court embroidered it. It gives the most 
graphic account we have of the Norman Con¬ 
quest of England. 

The first picture shows King Edward the 
Confessor seated on his throne. No doubt he 
and Harold, his most important subject, were 
speaking about the joumey which Harold was 
about to take. 

Harold and liia followers rude to the coast, 
entered a church to ask God's blessing on their 
enterprise, and put to sea, Each boat had but 
one sail. Since the wind was favourable they 
quickly came to the shores of France. Here 
Guy of Pontlueu, accompanied by a troop o( 
horsemen, arrested Harold and his companions. 
William, when he heard of Guy’s capture, 
ordered that Harold should be handed ever to 
him. Duke William of Normandy went out to 


meet Harold and took him to his fine castle at 
Rouen. 

At this time William was at war with the 
Earl of Brittany, and he invited Harold to 
accompany him on a military expedition. When 
William and Harold liad succeeded in capturing 
the fortified town of Dinan the Earl of Brittany 
came out of the caiitiired town and delivered 
up the keys of the city on a lance to William, 
who received them in like fashion. William, to 
do honour to Harold for his valour in the war, 
knighted him. 

Harold then wi.shed to return to England, but 
William would not permit this until Harold had 
taken an oath to support William's claim to the 
English throne after the death of the childless 
Edward the Confessor. Harold was most un¬ 
willing to take tlie oath, but, realizing that this 
was his only chance of leaving Normandy, he 
consented, Harold took the oath over an altar 
beneath wliich were the bones of many saints, 
so that the oatli was considered in those days 
as being particularly binding, Harold then 
returned to England, 

Shoitly after lus return Edward the Con¬ 
fessor died without children and the Witan, as 
the assembly of wise men in England was 
called, offered the throne to Harold. 

Harold was not of the blood royal of England, 
but for a long time he liad been the cliief adviser 
of the King, and his father Godwin had been the 
most important earl in the Kingdom, Harold, 
in spite of his oath, accepted the throne and was 
crowned. 

News was at once sent to William that Harold 
had been crowned King. William, on hearing 
this, was very indignant, and resolved to invade 
England to win the crown for himself. 

He ordered that a fleet should be built, When 
all was ready he commanded that arms should 
be taken aboard, and that the horses and men 
should embark. The next day the fleet came to 
Pevensey and William's troops landed. The 
sailors and squires disembarked first and un¬ 
loaded the shIpvS, tlicn the archers disembarked, 
and finally tltc knights, who were fully armed. 
They seized the cattle of the nciglrbourlKKid 
for food, and after they had feasted William 
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gave nrdcift tliat a camp dmiild Im dug at 
Hastings. 

News (){ William's landing was brouglit to 
Harold, who inarched with all spml irom York¬ 
shire, wliither he had gone to defeat Harokl 
Hardrada, King oi Norway, and his own brother 
tostig. 

Harold’s and William’s armies met at Hast¬ 
ings. Harold made Hie iLiiglUl) take up a good 


lolled. \\'ilUiun iii-slicd among lub troops and 
CRCotiragcd them, and to assure them that the 
ninioiir was false raised his helmet so that all 
should icc(^nuc him 

At length Harold was slain. He was wounded 
by an arrow in his eye and beaten to tire ground. 
The English foright on, but when the news 
spread that Harold was dead and that there was 
rro longer any hope of victory the Englisli fled, 



Fig. 95 


Noruwn Ship 

This IS a pictun froM the Bayeiisi Taptsiry cf one 0/ the ship^ that H illiain ordered to be bmU 
to snldinrstaRnfland. ^/a(c (Aal if Ans « nnj/« s«iJ and is steered hy n faoje raider m 

shapisomelhing hkenn oar The boat is used /or the transport 0/horses as well as 0/ men 


position on the hill, and ordered his men to 
stand close together with fheir shields in front, 
so that they presented a slitekl wall to the enemy. 
The Normans attacked them both in front and 
In the flank, but at frrst the English held their 
ground well, though some were forced to flee, 
and only with difTicrilty won their way Kick to 
the top of the hill. 

At one period in the Fight a rumour spread 
among the Normans that Duke William was 


The victory at Hastings enabled William to 
become King of England, 

Illustration and Handimk 

This lesson of the Bayeiix Tapestry is designed 
to give a certain measure of freslmcss to a story 
which ia usually well known to the class. 

At the Victoria and Alliert Museum is a 
facsimile of the Hayeux Tajiesty, and at the 
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Keading Museum a copy wliicli is reduced in 
siz-e. Teachers will find the I’enguiu book, The 
Ihiyeux Tapestry, by Sir Eric Madagon, uscdnl. 
Also it IS possible to obtain from the Victoria and 
Albeit Museum, South Kensington, London, 
S \V.7, a set of twenty-three post cards of the 
Bayeux Tapestry. When ordoiing quote tlie 
Numbers T4G to T5J. Altenialivcly tlie lesson 
may be illnaliated by two pictuies from a 
series published by Maishall (4(1 Eaiiingdon 
Street, li.C',4). The senes, which is a good one 
because hislorieally amirale, includes — 

1. William classing the Channel (Baycu\ 
Tapestry). 

2. The Death of Harold (Bayeux Tapestry). 


3. Old English Bymic and Shield. 

4. Drinking Horn and King Alfred’s Jewel. 

5. Viking .Ship. 

b. Harvesting (from an eleventh century 
calcrular. See Figs. 80 and 87.) 

Thc^story of the Bayeux Tapestry lends 
itself to acting. Handwork may take the form 
of representing in clay the Norman vessels. The 
armour and vvcvapons of the Anglo-Saxons and 
Normans can be made. The Saxon byrnie or 
coat of mail can be made of string knitted and 
silvered over; the holnu't and shiekl of card¬ 
board, the sled parts represented by mIvcc paint. 
Norman weapons and armour can be rcyire- 
sented in the same way. 



FiCi. ((d 


Scene from the Hayein' Tapestry Dajuchug the Normans Shortly after their h’irsl 

Landing in li)tglti}id 

"Here ihev hewe pn paieJ the fooil anil here the i9 the meal and dunh 

Ihe Ilf%h(yp i\ tldo <'J Havni\. Ifj/ZiaHi's half-l>tolber. Note the ihicken-, senrd on 


FEUDALISM IN ENGLAND 


Explanation 

When William the Coriqueror had defeated 
the English at the Battle of Hastings lie took 
from them the land that they had had, and said 


that it was all his. He thus had far more land 
tlian he couhl use, but he was in need of soldiers 
and money. Ho, thorefoio, oxrhangod his sur- 
[»lus land for an army and money, 
lie called to liiiu the Norman and other 
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bavons who had helped to win the Battle of 
Hastings, and gave them some of lus land in 
retain for a pronnise that they wonld obey him, 
fight for him, and bring other soldiers when 
auininoned, and pay him sums oi money on 
special occasions. 

These greater barons had more land than 
they could use, and they had promised to 



Fig, 97 

Baron Taltittg Oath of Homage 


find soldiers and money for the King. They, 
therefore, gave some of their land to less impor¬ 
tant barons than themselves in return for a 
promise to fight when called upon, and give 
money on special occasions. 

The King gave some of his land to Bishops 
and Abbots, As they were not supposed to fight 
they promised to pray for the King, pay him 
money, and provide him with soldiers, 


Action 

After this explanation let the teacher seal 
herself on a high chair, announce that she is row 
William the Conqueror, and ask for volunteers to 
act as barons. Teach the volunteers a simplified 
loim of the oath oi homage' "I promise to 
become your man." 

Let one child then come forward, kneel down 
in front of William, and put his hands together 
as though he were about to pray. 'WDllam then 
holds the baron’s hands between his own. Then 
the baron takes the oath. ‘ T promise to become 
your man." Next William raises him from his 
knees and gives him a charter (made of a piece 
of paper rolled and tied up with red tape), and 
pins on him a label bearing his new name: " The 
Earl do Warenne." 

Next the teacher chooses another child and 
explains that he is to act the part of Odo, Bishop 
of Ba;,",.iix, Willi,iir'« liiilf-b:iilliM. ill .'.li, iv- 
quest tl'i. Itii'.i i\'la r.-ry w i-;r mI'.. I.ii iiie 
child LKpl ii u . 1 '. lie V. il. I.r.ve lopniy ill'•tc„(| r.f 
figlitiut', iM il.i. Kinp kr.iMMt tlii> !i;l oi liu*..- 
age, giving it- niinie ilu-. in .,i'l cxi-huniiig 
that /loiHflga comes from the Latin word for 
‘'man ''—"I promise to become your man.” 

Then let two children take tlie oath of alle¬ 
giance to the Earl dc Warenne and two to 
Odo, Bishop of Bayeux. Repetition proves 
useful. 

By this time six children liavc parts to act and 
wear labels proudly. Arrange them witli oiit- 
slTctched arms as in Fig. 98 for the class to 
sec, 

Tlie children will gain the idea that thcie were 
comparatively few who held their laud direct of 
the King and that, speaking generally, tliey had 
many acres, whereas there were many who held 
from the King's tcnant-S-in-chief, but each of 
these had less land. 

Add at this stage that William insisted that, 
though eacli man must obey his overlord, as he 
had promised, every baron’s first duty was to 
obey the King. 

Finally, put the diagram in Fig. g8 on the 
board, Explain that it icprescnts the children 
who are acting as feudal barons, and then let 
all copy It into their notebooks as a leininder of 
the Feudal System. 
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The Knightiug of a Squire 

III the same way at the conclusion of lesson 
on the traininp of a medieval boy of the knightly 
class the cliildreii may act the ceremony of the 
dubbing of a knight. A kniglit comes forward 


to put on tlie stpiire’s spurs. A second seta on 
his armour, and a third girds on him his sword. 
Thus armwl, the wjuirc kneels before the great 
baron. The baron smites him on the right 
shoulder with liis sword and says "liise, Sir 
Hugh.” 


King 



Earl de Warenno 



Odo. Bidiop of Bayeux 



Mr Kich.inl Thopne^tol 

HjuIp Al)hey 


(IcnantH in chief) 


important 

b<'iron‘<) 


(A ropre^rnt^ head and / rc]>ri‘<^‘nl)i an arm) 

Fig. ci8 

Diiigfitni lllustraling Feudal System 


A VISIT TO A BENEDICTINE MONASl'ERY IN THE 

NORMAN PERIOD 


It WiU5 evening time, and wc had been trav¬ 
elling all clay and were tired. We hoped that we 
liad almost reached the 
monastery where we in¬ 
tended to stay the night, 
since ill the time of the 
Normans there wove no 
hotels. 

At length we saw it in 
the distance, a group of 
buildings surroundccl at 
some distance by a high 
wall. 

We found the entrance 
door 111 the wall and 
knocked. The porter, who 
was one of the monks, or 
brothers, opemul the door 
to us lie was an old 
man witli his hmr shaved 
on tlie to[i of his he.ad. 
.'1 Hetiedictitte Monk Tie was wearing a long 


gown of coarse black woollen material tied 
round at the waist witli a knotted rope. On his 
feet he wore sandals. 

lie took us to the guest house where wc were 
hospitably received by the Gue.st Master, an¬ 
other of the monks, whose special duty it was 
to welcome guests ami sec to their comiort. 
Quickly a meal was placed in front of us, and 
after it was over tlie Guest Master le<l us to our 
bedrooms. In each was a low bedstead spread 
w'itli blankets. 

At midiught wc w’cre wakened by the tolling 
of a bell, and, seeing a light in tlie church, we 
made our way there Tlic brothers were all 
present hi their black rubes busily chanting 
their nudiiight olTice (as they call their scivices), 
Tlicy sat facing each other, and those sitting on 
one side sang one vcisu of the psalm and tliose 
on the other the next, and so on till the psalm 
was finished. .U tlic close of the service the 
monks went hai k to tlicir durniitory to bed. 

At .six o’clock the bell rang again, ’llic 
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brothers rose, washed tlienisclvcs, and went 
do>vu to church once more. Alter that they 
trooped into the Refectory^ where bicakfcist was 
served on the plain wooden tables. The Father 
Abbot; the ruler of the monastery, and the other 
olTicials sat at the high table at one end. All 
kept silence during the meal, asking by signs for 
anything they required. Meanwhile one of the 
brothers read to them from some holy book. 

After breakfast the monks went to the 
Chapter House for consultation. They sat on 
stone scats against the 
wall and the Abbot sat 
on a raised chair. If the 
Abbot wanted to let part 
of the lands of the mon¬ 
astery to some knight he 
brought forward the mat¬ 
ter for the consideration 
of the monks. If any one 
wished to make a com¬ 
plaint against another 
brother this was bis 
opportunity. 

After the meeting in 
the Chapter House the 
monks returned to church 
for another service, and 
then each one wont about 
his own business. Tl\c 
Infimiarer went to the 
sick room where the 
monks who were ill were hi his charge. The 
Cellarer went to the brewhouse and the bakery 
to see that everything necessary for the food and 
drink of the monks for the mouths to come was 
being prepared and stored. The Kitchener went 
to arrange for the meals of the day, and not 
infrequently to provide hospitality for dis¬ 
tinguished guests and their retinues. The Per¬ 
center spent his morning drilling the choir boys 
or tuning the organ, repairing or copying some 
music, or arranging for some cciemonial occa¬ 
sion in the church. 

Let us pass into the cloisters. These were 
covered walks all round tlic square courtyard, 
which had a lawn in the middle. In one cloister 
the schoolmaster was teaching little boys whose 
parents thought that they might become monks 
when they grew up; they were learning a little 


Latin, so that they could follow the services in 
church. 

In the cloister where the light was best monks 
were busy copying manuscripts. They used pens 
made of goose quills, and they wrote on parch¬ 
ment, which was sheepskin. Thd seat with the 
best light of all was left for the brother who was 
most skilful at illinninating. The brothers who 
copied the manuscripts did not fill in the capital 
letters but left them for the illuminator to do. 
He designed beautiful capitals and coloured 


Fig. loo 

Plan oj Moimltry 

C Chapl«r Home L •> ItortuiLuty 

I) — IMnicv; Boom wr Refectory J' « Quarters lor Lay Drolheis 

them ill vermilion, or bright blue, or green. 
Sometimes he dccoiatcd the capitals with little 
pictures, scenes from everyday life, or pictures 
of the saints. 

In the third cloister were the novices, as 
those were called who weie learning to be monks, 
Some were getting the Psalms by heart, while 
others were being instructed in how to pray and 
meditate by the Novice Master, 

At midday the monks washed their hands and 
went into church to say another office. From 
there they went to dinner in the Refectory, a 
silent meal like breakfast. 

After dinner some of the older monks retired 
to the dormitory for a rest. The younger ones 
continued the occupation of the morning. We, 
however, went to sec what was done outside tlie 
cloisters, but yet within the precincts of the 



A » Tlie Abbey Lhutth 
ti w The Qoliicrs 
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wool from their own sheep. Tailol.'i, shoemakers, 
carpenters, and blacksmiths lived close to the 
monastery to attend to its needs. In fart, if a 
monastery was planted in a lonely spot a little 
town soon grew up nearby to supply the wants 
of the community. 

About six o'clock tlie monks had suijper, 


been hapjiening in the woild outside the mon¬ 
astery wall. Tf he gleaned news of note he 
jotted it down ini a jneie of i)archinent wliirli lie 
put for safety into tin; C’hionicle. At the end of 
the year the t hioiurler looked througli all tlic 
loose sheets of ii.uehment and entered in the 
('hronicle those events wliirh seoiued to him to 
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be of note. It is bom the chronicles kept in 
the monasteries that we learn mucli about tlic 
events of the Middle Ages, 

After Vespers, the monastery gates were 
closed, and after tlic hist service of the day tlie 
monks retired early to their dormitory. Finally 
tlic Prior, the official next in command under 
the Abbot, went round to see that all the 
monks were in their places, and then the clay 
ended. 

The next day began at midnight, when at the 
ringing of the bell the monks left their dormitory 


and silently descended by a small winding stair 
into the chinch below. 

Memorizing and Re-telling 

A useful device for recapitulating this lesson 
is to make beforehand labels bearing the names 
of the vaiious officials of the monastery, and to 
give each of the labels to one of the class as the 
official is first mentioned in the story, telling 
the class that each of the ofTicials will be icspon- 
siblc for explaining to the class at the couclusion 
what his duty was in the monastery. 
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HENRY II 

Henry 11 , the great-grandson of William the 
Conqueror, was one of the ablest Kings who ever 
sat on the English tlirone. His mother, JIatilda, 
was a proud, ambitious woman, "with the 
nature of a man in the frame of a woman." His 
father, eleven yeais Matilda's junior, was 
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Matilda 0/ Scotland, (irandmotJier of Henry II 


Geoffrey the Handsome of Anjou, called ELin- 
tagenet for his love of the bright yellow broom 
characteristic of the Angevin coimtry.side. 

At eighteen Henry became Duke of Noi- 
mandy in right of his mother, and his father's 
death made him Count of Anjou, Touraine, and 
Maine, so at the age of nineteen he uiled over 
a large block of tciiitory in northern h'lance. 

The young count then visited the Court of 
the King of France at Pans, to do homage for 
Normandy and Anjou, and there for the tir.‘>t 
lime he saw the French Queen, Eleanor of 
Aquitaine, Eleanor dcsjnsccl her hushatul for 
his ineffectiveness and siijicistition, and was 
attracted to the square-shouldered, iiuldy youth. 


(1133-119S) 

with his vivacious talk and overwhelming energy 
and scant ccicm()iuousnes.s rit cliurch services. 
She procured a divorce from her liushand, and 
two months later married Henry, taking to 
her new husband the vast lands in southern 
France of which she was the heiress. Henry was 
thus ruler of lands which in extent and wealth 
were double those of his suzerain 

At twenty ho set out to add I-lnglancl to liis 
dominions. He had a good claim, for his grand¬ 
father, Henry I, w’hose only son had perished 
in the wreck of the White Sliiji, had made the 
nobles do liomagc to the baby Henry as heir. 
On the death of Henry I, however, when the 
young Hcmry wa.s but Ihiec years <jld, Matilda 
and (ieollrey had hfcn unable to make good his 
claim, and Stephen, Matihla's cousin, became 
King of Eiiglaud. At intci vals Matilda had made 
valiant cffoits for her son, with revSuUant civil 
war in England, but withriut success. Now 
Henry was old enough and powerful enough tn 
daim his inheritance for hini^elf. 

Aftei Henry liad won two victoric,s, Stephen 
saw that he must make terms, and .so it was 
jiiTangcd in 1153 that Henry should be the 
adopted .son of Stephen, a .sliarer in hi-s kbigdom 
while he lived, his heir w’hen he should die, 
Henry had not to wait long. In 1154 Stephen 
died, and Henry was crowned at Winchester as 
King of England. 

'Hills at the ago of Lwenlv-om* Homy was iiilcr 
of a vast Ibiipin*. to which part of liolaiul w.is 
lati‘1 added by con(|iu'sl. 

'llic cluonidors liave loft us full .Kcemiils of 
Homy’s jktsou and contnulictoiy character. 
He had a .short hull-like neck and a wide chest, 
He was bow-legged, and had very stioiig arms. 
His head was rouiul and his hair, which was red, 
was keiit very short. His face was fiery. His 
eyes w’erc giey and protruding and sometimes 
bloodshot, He was careless of his ajipearance, 
an<l wore gloves only wlien he was hawking. 

Hcmy had many useful kingly a(com[)lisli- 
mciits, He had the myal mciiioiy for names and 
faces, He couUl speak well, and conUl be charm¬ 
ing on ticcasioiis. Tie w.ls fond of .study, and 
attracted many men <jf leaining to Ids court. 
"As oftmi as lie I'an get breathing time he 
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occupies liimsclf with rending, and takes pains 
in woikiiig out some knotty pioblem." 

The worst point of Henry’s many-sided char¬ 
acter was his violent temper. His face when lie 
was angry would change; he would roll on the 
ground in a paroxysm of madness and vent ins 
terrible wrath on the bystanders, while tliey 
whispered that this was all due to the supposed 
demon anccsticss of the Angevins, 

Henry's predominant characteristic was his 
boundless energy, every ounce of which he needed 



to rule liis vast dominions. England alone 
proved a very cUfTicult heritage. From the time 
when Henry I died (1135) till Henry H's acces¬ 
sion (1154} llic barons had done what they liked 
without check, and had backed up now Stephen 
and now Matilda in the civil war, so that the 
people significantly talked of this period as 
" the nineteen long winters,” and said that their 
sufferings proved that “God and the Saints 
slept,” Henry put an end to tliis, and gave Eng¬ 
land the blessing of firm and fair government. 

Henry's first business was to clieck the power 
of the barons and assert his own. He bade them 
demolish tlic castles they had built under cover 
of the civil war, and punished severely those 
who delayed. 

Then there was a vast mass of arrears of law 
suits, which had arisen as far back as the time 
ol Henry I, and had gone uasettled tluough 
Stephen's reign. Henry set himself to work off 


the arrears and to see that all, from the liighesl 
to the lowest, should be subject to the royal law, 
He himself decided knotty points of law with 
business-like impartiality. He carefully exam¬ 
ined every charter tliat was brought to liiin, 
and if it was imperfect lie was ready to draw 
one up himself, 

It was only by the most arduous labour, by 
travel, by readiness of access to all men, by 
inexhaustible patience m weigliing up complaint 
and criticism, that lie learned how the law 
actually worked in the remotest corner ol his 
land. He was scarcely ever a week in the same 
place, and with him went an army of secretaries 
and lawyers, mail-clad knights and barons with 
their retainers, the archbishop, and some of the 
bishops and abbots, 

Many were the grumbles of Henry’s travelling 
court. "If tho King has promised to stay 
anywhere,” wrote one of his court, “you may 
be certain that he will start very early in the 
morning and thwart everybody's plans. You 
may see men rushing about as if they were mad, 
beating their liorses, driving their wagons into 
one another, every one in a fuss, ... If, on 
the other hand, the King announces that he will 
set out early in tho morning for a certain place, 
his plan will certainly be altered, and you may 
be certain that lie will sleep till midday. Then 
you will see the pack-horses waiting with their 
burdens, tho wagons standing icady, the carriers 
dozing, the podlars worrying and all grumbling 
at one another.” When at length they were 
making for some place the King would suddenly 
alter las plans and go somewlicre else, wheie 
there was but one lionsc and food for himself 
alone. 

Henry found, however, that even lie, with all 
liis encigy, could not personally settle all 
matters m dispute, and so he ordered that tlic 
judges of liis court should go out three times a 
year to try criminals. This is the origin of tlic 
judges who to-day go on the assizes and tour 
tlie country. 

Our jury system, the pride of England, owes 
much to Henry II. When two men quarrelled 
as to, for example, the ownership of land Henry 
ordered that the dispute slioiilil be settled by a 
jury of twelve nieu from the neighbourlioocl. 

Henry enjoined also that twelve men of each 
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district should bring up before the judges nil 
who were suspected of thieving and murder. 
This is the origin of the Grand Jury which to-duy 
presents prisoners to the Judges at the Assizes 
At the beginning of the reign of Henry II it was. 
the custom that a man should be declared inno¬ 
cent or guilty after a resort to ordeal, One form 
of ordeal was that the accused, after piaycr, 


whom he proinntrd tti bo Au’hbushuii ofCanlfr- 
bury, in spite of Hecket's i)rf>])liccy that it 
would break their friendship Henry, true to 
his principle, was detouniued to rule his subjects, 
clerical as w’cll as lay. Hcckct championed the 
iiulcpciulence of the Church from the Slate, 
and many weie Ihc cpiarrcls between tliem. The 
greatest of all was about wlio should punish the 
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plunged Ills arm into boiling watci. If the 
injuries were liealcd ui a few days it was held 
tliat God had declared him innocent, but if they 
were not Itealed the man was held guilty. The 
Pope forbade this rccouisc to "the judgment 
of God,” as it was called, and so it was decided 
m the reign of John that the piisoner was to be 
declaied guilty or not by the Petty or Common 
Jury. This is the origin of tlic jury whicli 
nowadays lias to decide, after he.uing the evi¬ 
dence, on the innocence or guilt of tlic accused. 

Ilciuy's one-liinc friend was Thomas Hocket, 


clergy who had coimnittod crimes, lleniy jiro- 
prised that when the Church Couits had decided 
tlie guilt, the King's Courts should iix the 
imiiishnieiit. Bucket agreed, then changed his 
mind and uiged that, as before, the Church 
Courts should decide the imnishment. Then he 
lied for safety into exile. 

After six yeais both agiced to h't bygones be 
bygones, but Bccket angered the King again 
on liis return, ami lleiuy, hearing in Normandy 
of Ins doings, said, 111 a moment of passion, 
” Whiit a ]>ack of fools have I in my Cmut tluit 
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not one of them will avenge me of this one 
upstart priest!" 

Four knights took the King at his word and 
made straight for Canterbury Cathedral. 

" Where is the traitor Docket? ” they shouted. 

" Here am I/' answered 
Bccket, "not traitor, but 
archbishop and priest of 
God." 

With that they stabbed 
him. Henry repented and 
tlid penance, and had to 
give way on all points 
tn tlic demands of the 
Church. 

Henry had much 
trouble with his family. 
"Dost thou not know," 
Geoffrey once answered 
a messenger his father 
sent to urge him to i>cacc, 
"that it is our proper 
nature, planted in us by 
inheritance from our an¬ 
cestors, that none of us 
should love the other, 
but that ever brother 


should stiive against brother and sou against 
father?" 

As irciiry's sons grew up he appointed tliem to 
rule over portions of his vast empire. His theory 
was that they ruled under him, but their idea 
was that they ruled independently, and when 
Henry tried to enforce his viev^' they each, in 
turn, allied with tJie King of France against him. 

Hcmy, the eldest son, revolted before he was 
20, and died bcfoic he was 30. Richard, the 
next son (later known as Richard the Lion- 
Heart), became ruler of Aquitaine and re¬ 
belled. Henry then turned to John, his youngest 
ami favoiiritc son, and set him over Aquitaine. 
Still the strife went on till Henry was driven out 
of ncaily all his possessions in France, though 
he contested every inch of the gi ouncl. He grew 
very ill, and in this condition he had to submit 
to most humiliating terms. A little later a list 
was brought to him of those who had conspired 
against him, and heading the list was John. 

"Lot all the rest go as it will," said Henry, 
"1 care no more for myself nor for the world," 
and he died muttering, "Shame, shame on a 
conquerwi King." 

A conquered King in France he might be, 
but he was one of the makers of England. 



THE IVANHOE FRIEZE CHAR'PS 


The frieze represents a iumil>cr of IravcUeis 
oil tlic road to a tournament at the time when 
Richard the Lkm Heart was King of England. 

In the frieze Richard is jucUircd on the ex¬ 
treme light with his vjzor down. At the time 
represented he liad Just returned from tlic Holy 
Land, where he liad been one of the leaders of 
the TJiircl Crusade. (Sec the story of the First 
Crusade p. C35.) On his way back from Palestine 
he had been shiiiwrccked on land belonging to 
Leopold, Duke of Austria. This wasunlucky, for 
he and Richard had quarrelled during tlie Cru¬ 
sade. Richard, realizing that he was in danger, 
tried to get safely through Leopold’s territory 
by disguising himself as a merchant, but he was 
captured, imprisoned, and then sold to the 
Emperor, Henry VI. 

Richard’s subjects were very sorry at this, but 
Richard's younger brother Jolm was glad. We 


sec John, near the front of the fue/.c, throwing 
back liL head and laughing boisterously. On 
his right wrist he boais a hawk, for he was keen 
oil all the sjwrts of the time. 

When Jolm heard tliat Rirhaid was captuicd 
lie set a rumour afoot m England that Richard 
was dead, and he and King Pliilip of France tried 
to iicrsuacic the Emperor not to release Richaid, 

Fora longtime no one in England knew wheie 
Richard was Bloiidcl, a minstrel who was 
devoted to Richard, determined that he would 
find him even if he had to visit every castle in 
Europe to do so. He went from castle to castle 
singing one of Richard's favourite songs, At 
last, when he was giving up hope of finding him, 
after he had .sung the air outside a castle, he 
heard a thin voice, which lie recognized as 
liichard's, repeating the time. Quickly lu* 
Tcturnccl to England with the information, and 
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the King’s subjects paid tlie large ransom de¬ 
manded to gain his freedom 

Near Ricliard in the frieze stands a Palmer, 
wlio had been on pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 
We recognize him by his dress—a wide flat hat 
and a rough white cloak. He carries a staff with 
a hook to it to take his bundle, and a scrip or 
purse. Tlicsc were always blessed by the parish 
priest before he started. Wlnlc on the pilgrim¬ 
age the palmer allowed his beard and hair to 
grow long. While in the Holy Land he lived on 
the charity of the people he met. He visited 
Bethlehem, Jerusalem, and the other siiots made 
sacred because Christ lived in tliem vvliilo on 
earth. At the shrines he praj’cd. When he 
returned from Palestine lie was entitled to wear 
a palm in his hut, and from this he gained the 
name of Palmci. lie had so many talcs to tell, 
of the places he had visited, the sights he had 
seen, and the adventures he had cncuiintcicd on 
the way, that he was a popular figuio in every 
social gathering. 

The Knight in the fiieze who wears the rich 
scarlet mantle on the right .shoulder of which Ls 
cut a white maltese cross i.s a Hospitaller. He 
wears a flat scarlet cap to match his maullc. 
He may well have been with King Richaid on 
his Crusade, 

Tlie Hospitallers originated before the Cru¬ 
sades. About 1050 a guest hou.sc or ho.spital in 
Jerusalem, wlicie pilgrims could be entertained, 
was cstablislicd by a body of Italian merchants. 
This hospital, dedicated to St, John, was 
managed by Benedictine monks. When the 
First Crusade was over its hero, tioflficy of 
Boulogne, visited the place and found that these 
good monks had dcvotetl themselves during the 
siege of Jerusalem to the care of the sick and 
wounded Christians, giving them the best of 
all they possessed, and living themselves in tlie 
utmost poverty. Godfrey at once endowetl tlie 
hospital with lands and money, and appointed 
its first Grand Ifastcr. A splendid cliurcli was 
built for them, and a dress prescribed, a black 
robe with a cross of eight jioinls in white linen 
upon It. 

Shortly afterwards the second Grand Muster 
changed it into a imlitary order, bound to cany 
on the .same kind of charitable work in loukiiig 


after the sick and wounded, but specially to 
defend the Holy Sepulchre, by force of arms, 
The fighting bretliFcn were distinguished from 
tlio rest by llicir red surcoats with the white 
cross. Except for tlieir vows to fight against the 
.Saracen the Hospitallers were monks. No 
Hospitaller might call anything his own, nor 
might he marry. 

In the front of the frieze, chatting to King 
John, ride two Knights Templars wearing white 
surcoats with red crosses on their left .shoulders 
and coats of mail underneath. The Knights 
Tcmplar.s were founded soon after tlie First 
e.rusade by King Baldwin, the brother of 
Ciodfrey of Boulogne. Thcii .special object was 
to defend the Holy Sepulchre and protect from 
the Saracens pilgiims who came in large munber.s 
to the Holy Land alter the First Crusade. The 
Ilcadquarteis of the Templars was in a building, 
given them by Baldwin, close to the Temple. 
Tlieir mo.st important task was fighting but 
they, like the ITo.spitaller.s, were vowed to a 
certain amount of jirayer and fasting, and to 
poverty, 

Riding beside the scarlet-clad Hospitaller is a 
Prior of a Cistercian monastery. He is clad in 
white of a material far better than the rule of 
hi-s order pcrmlttccl, He wears the fashionable 
shoes of the time with the long tapcruig upwaid 
points, The Cistercian order was founded in 
1098 by men who were determined to lead a 
more self-denying life than the Benedictine 
moiik.s of the jieiiod, but by the reign of King 
Richard they were not as strict as they had 
been. 

Bcliiiul the Prior rides a little group composed 
of two Knights and a lady on hoiseback. Be¬ 
hind them is a jester, rccogiii/ablc by his parti¬ 
coloured dress, his sword of latli, and the ham 
which he has been brandishing close to the Jew, 
much to the disgust of tlie latter. Every nohic- 
man of rank in tho.so days kept a jcstci whose 
business it was to entertain the company, 
especiallj^ in the evenings, with talcs and merry 
quips. 

Behind him rides the Jew, who, in accordance 
with ICnglish law at that tune, was wearing a 
yellow hat, He is turning to look at Ids daughter 
who is being earned in a litter. 
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LLEWELYN THE I.AST WELSH PRINCE 


Llewelyn ap Giiinydd, the last Welsh Prince, 
became the ruler of the region of Snowdonia 
and Anglesey on the death of liis uncle m 1246. 
His grandfather, Llewelyn the Gieat, had ruled 
over the whole of Wales, but in the interval 
between his death and Llewelyn's accession 
there had been family disputes, and the English 
had used the occasion to win back the land 
which tliey had lost. 

The young Llewelyn quickly show'cd his 
greatness, iiy 1255 he ivas master of ■fiwynnedd, 
tlie name given to North Wales, From that time 
forward he won back land from the English, 
allying with the nobles of Scotland wlm were the 
enemies of King Henry III. When Henry HI in¬ 
vaded North Wales hoping to conquer Llewelyn 
he was disappointed, for the Irish rllics he was 
expecting did not arrive. 

In spite of the jealousy of some of the nobles 
of South Wales Llewelyn was able to win prom¬ 
ises of obedience from all the Welsh nobles, and 
by 1265 he could regard Wales as once again 
a more or less united Principality practically 
independent of England. 

Then in 1272 Henry III died and Edward I 
became King of England. This was unlucky 
for Llewelyn, since part of his success was due 
to Henry Ill’s weakness. 

Edward sent to Llewelyn asking him lo do 
homage for the Principality of Wales, but, 
though Llewelyn had done homage to Henry III 
at the time when he first became Prince, he at 
first delayed and finally refused to renew it. 

War broke out between Kcwclyji and 
Edward. Edward sent out ships to capture the 
daughter of Simon de Montfort, who was on her 
way from France to Wales to become Llewelyn’s 
wife. She was taken and sent to Wuidsor for 
safe keeping until her future husband would do 
homage. Even this did not make IJeweJyn yield. 

Edward then detei mined to invade Wales. 
Three English armies evossed tlie border. 
Edward himself took command of the northern 
army which marched from Chester. A second 
army set out from Shrewsbury to fight in central 
Wales; while a third campaigned in South 
Wales. 

Llewelyn, having no army that could with¬ 


stand this ovcrwhclining invasion, left the 
chieftains of South Wales to make what terms 
they could with the English and liunicd to 
North Wales. He lioped that the forest land in 
northern Flint and Denbigh would prove an 
obstacle to Edward, but Edwaid ordeied that 
the trees should be cut down and a good road 
made. A fleet accompanied the English army 
and, encircling Anglesey, cut off from Llewelyn 
the wheat and supplies upon which lie was 
relying. 

Edward crossed the Conway River and 
blocked up the Welsh in the mountains of 
Snowdonia, so that they were cut off from all 
food supplies and from help from outside. 
Llewelyn held out as long as he could, and tried 
to tempt Edward into the mountain passes, but 
in vain. At length, with the approach of winter, 
Llewelyn had to come down from the hills and 
make terms with Edward. 

Edward imposed hard terms on Llewelyn, 
leaving to him only the Snowdon region and 
Anglesey, the land over which he niled wlien he 
first became Prince. Llewelyn then went to 
London with some of his chieftains, and spent 
Christmas with the King, doing homage in full 
Parliament. 

Several years of peace followed, but Llewelyn 
was unliajipy at the loss of his power, and 
Edward’s subouhnatos were hansh in Wales. 
Edward hud promised that the pcoidc of Wales 
should keep their ohl Welsh law and not live by 
English law, but this iiromiso was not kept, and 
all the good jiositions in Wales were given, not 
lo the native Welsh, but to the English. 

At last Llewelyn could enduie it no longer and 
bioke into levolt again. At the same time a 
rebellion occuircd in Sontli Wales. Edward was 
very angry, and determined to put an end to 
Llewelyn’s power once ajid for all. 

The plan of campaign was the same as before. 
Llewelyn ictrcatcd to Snowdon and again the 
mountain district was blockaded by sea and 
land. Ihis time Llewelyn, fearing thuL he might 
be compelled to submit if lie waited in Snow¬ 
donia too long, escaped to South Wales. 

He arranged to meet neai Huilth the Mor- 
timeis, who iiad led him Lo believe that tliey 
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would help him against Udvvard. He posted 
his army oii a mounlain in the neighboiirliood, 
took a bodyguard of eighteen, left them to 
guard a ford over the Wye, and went, alone and 
unarmed, to the appointed spot. WJicii Idowclyn 



reached the place there was no one theie, iiiid, 
immediately suspecting the truth that the 
Mortimers weic traitors, rode swiftly hack to 
the bodyguard at the ford. 

Togetlicr tlicy made with all speed for the 
rest of the aimy, the Mortimers close on their 
track. They crossed the bridge at Orewyn, and 
Llewelyn left the eighteen to guard it, The 
enemy came up but could do nothing against 


the bodyguard until at last some one told them 
of a JiGighhouring ford. A small party crossed 
the river by the ford and took the eighteen in 
the rear. The rest of the Moi timers crossed 
Orewyn Bridge and rode toward tlie army 
posted on the liill, leaving all the eiglitccn dead 
behind them 

One of the knights on the .side of the Mor¬ 
timers saw a man running to join the Welsh 
on the mcHiiitaiu, and spurred after hivw. Over¬ 
taking him, he ran his .spear througli him and 
left him dead, 

Llewelyn's army was put to llight, Then the 
knight rcliuned and found 
that the unknown man he /Kv 
had slain was Llewelyn. He 
cut off Llewelyn's liead and 
sent it as a prc.sent to Edward. 

The Welsh were not able to 
find another good loader after 
Howelyn was dead, and so 1/'^ 
Edward made himself master / )SI 
of Wales. He built castles to / jAm\ 
prevent the Welsh from fur- / / if 1 

ther revolts, and he gave I / \ \ 

them a new Prince of Wales, ly \J 

One day he was talking to eh 
some of the Welsh chieftains 
in Carnarvon and he promised I' K.. io8 
them that on the next day A Welsh Soldier 
he would give them as Prince 
one who could .speak no word of English. The 
chiefs pondered all night who this Prince could 
be, and on the next day assembled outside 
Carnarvon Castle. Edward was llicrc to greet 
tlifin with liis wife Isabella and a nurse canying 
Edward's infant son who had been bom at 
Carnarvon during the Wclsli War, Edward 
offered to the Welsh his infant son who could 
speak no word of any language, and from that 
time the eldest son of the King has ahvay.s been 
the Prince of Wales. 
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VISITS TO TPIE MEDIEVAL FAIRS AT WINCHESTER 

AND STOURBRIDGE 


Wc are up betimes this morning, 31st August, 
because this is one of the great days of the year 
in Winchester, the opening day of St. Giles’ 
Fair, the second largest fair in Medieval England. 

The fair belongs to the Bishop of Winchester, 
which means that he gains large profits from it. 
The first exatement of the day is provided by 
the procession of tho Bishop’s olTicials round the 
city. They arc met by the mayor and the bailiffs 


of Winchester clad in their robes of office. The 
mayor ceremoniously gives up the gates of the 
city to the Bishop's officials. AVc listen to the 
proclamation that there shall bo no buying and 
selling of goods within the city for the sixteen 
days the fair lasts. 

Next we watch the Bishop’s representatives 
and tlic mayor and bailiff ride out of the eastern 
gate of the town and up the St. Giles’ hill. There 



By cou'ltiy cf La Oibliolh'que XahonaU. Pimis 


Img. log 

Shopping in the PiJtMnth Century 

This ilfusiraltoii shows merchants and their shop', iii Ihefi/iecnlh century 7 he lucrcfiaiit o>i the left ii. 
a Note the poinfeil toe oj both boots and shoes The jeweller hud placed his waies on dark 

clalh to show them off to the best advmtage to the inqmnug buyer Itehxnd him i'? Ait saje On the 
right of the picture is the silversmith, whose shop is ivell sloped with silver ware foi me on the talles of 

the rioh. 
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they appoint a special mayor and iMiliff ami 
coroner to govern the city and the fair on behalf 
of the Bishop 

The lull is quickly covered with booths ami 
stalls. Every man who is not a citi/en of 
Winchester pays to the bailiff a sum of money 
for the right to put up Ins stall nr booth, which 





ny coiirftiy of la fUMttHhiint fiaUontilt, Ptni\ 

Eig. no 

A Lady and Her Maid on Ihc ll'uv /<» a hair in 
the Early Eijlccnlh t cnlnry 

money the bailiff later pays over to the Bishop 
The stalls aie laid out in an ordeily fashion in 
streets, men from the same town keeping 
together in the same part The Flemings are 
to be found in one street with finely woven, 
beautifully dyed cloth for sale. The men from 
Caen in Normandy have their stalk in another 
street. Jlen of the different trades keep together, 
goldsmiths in one row and cloth dctilcrs in 
another. The fair is a scene of great activity, and 
is crowded with buyers in spite of the fact that 
every one who comes to it lias to pay a toll to 
the Bishop's collector. Here we notice baron-, 
and their ladies laying in their yearly store of 


Mcmi'.li wliich is finer tli.ia the English 

wcnvcis ran pKKlncc. Near them k a cellarer 
from a noiglibimring imnuistery wlio i.s buying 
the s.ilt which is needed to s;ilt down tlic meat 
when the cattle are killed off at Michaelmas 
because there is no food for them during llie 
winter months. He buys in supplies of .salted 
fish for the brethren to eat on Fridays and in 
Lent. JosUiug him is a lord’s bailill laying in a 
store of iron gomk and enough tar for the slicep 
to last for a year 



.in .Imoiu-rr’.',’ Vorge 

i Ats nA<>u'> lOi ii.iiD-iiti I itl 1. ii»/t 01 lining >n v.ii'iir 
oM Ut\ (ini-il. Ill' .voikiH'in ■. hi set iilulln t 
t/w hl.i.le Is lnii\ 

When sti many people tliioiig together dis¬ 
putes aie likely to aike. lii the liujie oI prevent¬ 
ing them it js a lule that i-veiy purchase shall 
be nia<lc bofifu* an olliL’iid, aiul ;i due jriid on 
the ti.msaclioii, often a penny from i*ach party. 
When the wool-\v<‘ighL'r weighs a hale of wool 
he charges a penny. All this money is finally 
haiulecl over to the Bishop. 

Even though all sales au‘ inspected disinitos 
arise, .so there is a special law coiut set up for 
the duration of the fair , it is calletl "Tlie t'ourt 
of the Dusty Feet” nr *' The I'ourt of Fie-Bow- 
der.” Ileie disputi's can be (luickly settk'd by 
a law which is roimnou to all the nuucliants of 
Europe. In tliis umit, too, the weights and 
nu'asmcs used at the fan aic tested, find the 
bread and beer tasted to see. that they roim* up 
to .standard, and prices for them .tie fixed. 
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III the fair itself aic bootlis at which those who 
make tlicmselves hungry and thirsty by their 
bargaining can refresh themselves with pics, 
bread, wine, aitd ale. 

Every evening, at sunset, the marshal rides 
through the midst of the fair and proclaims 



Efemis/r Trailing Vtssel of the FiJImhIH CmUiry 

This If the ht»d of vessel that the I'leimttgs used to bnng 
Iheiii and Iheir goods lo the English fairs. 

publicly that every trader shall immediately 
shut his stall and not sell any more merchandise. 

Finally, on 15th September the (air closes, 
wagons and pack-horses stream back over the 
deeply rutted roads carrying to every comer of 
southern England the stores purchased by the 
buyers, while foreign merchants convey from 
the port o( Southampton the wool and raw 
hides that England produces in such quantities, 
to be worked up by Continental tradesmen. 


If we want to visit Stourbridge Fair, outside 
Cambridge, we must visit it on 4th September, 
its opening day, or on any day in the next three 
weeks. It is arranged just like St. Giles’ Fair 
111 street and quarters, but what makes it 
specially interesting is the large number of 
foreigners who bring their wares to it. 
There are the tall dark-skinned Venetians 
and Genoese, with all the products they 
bring from the East, gold and jewels, silks, 
velvets, [and the famous Venetian glass. 

, Tlicy liave for sale, too, many spices from 
the East, which the people use to make 
more palatable the salted meat they cat in 
winter. In another quarter the shorter 
Flemings from Bruges, Lidge, Ghent, and 
Mechlin have their stalls piled up with 
fine woollen cloths, linens, and fine lawns. 

I Dark-eyed, fiery Spaniards are there, too, 

^ ' with their wines. French and even Greek 

^ traders hawk their wines, while merchants 
from the Far East have currants, almonds, 
and raisins (or sale Very different (rom 
these southerners arc the Norwegians, who 
bring pitch and tar, and the Hansards, as 
the men from the Hansa League towns 
were called, bringing furs from the Far 
North and amber, copper, iron, and bow 
staves. Sometimes they bring jewels from 
the East, and even porcelain from China. 

About seventy towns in northern Ger¬ 
many and along the Baltic coast had so far 
united as lo form a league for the furllicr- 
ance of trade, 'fhese Hansa merchants 
were the most important international 
traders of northern Europe in the Middle 
Ages. 

The chief produce which the English 
merchant.^ have to sell to these foreigners 
is wool. The chief bu5’ers of this are the 
Flemings. They take it home with them, be¬ 
cause it vs the very best wool that can be 
bought, and make it up into woollen cloth on 
the looms of Flanders. Other English merchants 
have for sale lead from the mines in Derbyshire, 
.salt from the Worcestershire springs, and iron 
from tlie Sussex forges. Sometimes when the 
harvest is very good tliorc is also for sale barley 
grown in eastern England 
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Tig. 113 
Winchester Fair 
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HENRY V 


Henry V was born at Monnioutli in 1387. 
His father was Henry Boliiigbroke, tlic cousin of 
King Richard II. Henry lived happily with his 
fatlier and mother and younger brothers at 
Monmoulb. He grew to be a handsome ladj tall 
and fair, and so swift of foot that he could run 
faster than the swiftest deer. 

When he was only eleven years old he went to 
study at Queen's College, Oxford, living in a little 
room over the gateway there. 

He seems to have spent only one year at 
College, for that same year his father was 
unj ustly banished by King Richard II. Richard, 
however, was kind to the young Henry, and 
took him with liim on his expedition to quell 
the Irish, and knighted lum when he was in 
Ireland. 

While Richard was in Ireland news came that 
Henry Boliiigbioke had landed in England to 
reclaim the lands of wliich Richard had unjustly 
deprived him, Many of the English barons and 
common people rose in his favour, and they 
marched to Chester to meet King Richard on 
his return from Ireland. Richard's men fled. 
Richard was captured, taken to London, and 
made to resign the crown. Parliament chose 
Henry Bolingbroke as King, and he took the 
title of Henry IV, At his coronationliis son, now 
known as Prince Hal, bore the sword of justice. 


The picture £110^1 opposite is takea from an old 
slaintd-ghss window in a house at Belley, 
Slaffcrdskire {tune of Edward IV 
The hlorns Dances, the oldest iirtchaHged Etigbsh 
donees, are said to have been bioughl back by John 
of Gnnnl {father of Henry IV) from Spam in the 
rexgn of Edward III. These very vigorous nlual 
dances were performed i?h Iilay Day and other 
festival occasions by sets of sis men weattiig bells 
faslened to (heir knees in the Moorish fashton 
The Sts were accompanied by a piper (g) and a 
fool (12) who n;ni sometimes put to death asachniax 
In the dance Tki dancers were somtmes actom- 
panied by muminers dressed to represent liiidi- 
lioual English characters such as Itolin Jfood, 
Maid hfanon (a man dressed as a woiiuin (2)1, 
Friar Tuck (3), Lillie fohn, rt«ff Tout Ihe Fiper 
The Hobby Horse (5) consisted of a painted wo^en 
head and tail with a framewerk casing far Ihr 
actor's body The actor's legs wets cocerei anih 
cloth to represtnt the housings of Ike medieval 
lilting horse 

The dances were exceedingly popular m Tudor 
times, as they are to-day. 



Pig. 11.) 
Morris Dancers 


(This depo.sition of Richard II by Henry IV, 
who was also known as Henry of Lancaster, wa>, 
one of the causes of the Wans of the Ru.se.s, which 
began in 1455.) 

The new King soon had a rebellion with 
which he bad to deal. In Wales there lived a 
nobleman, called Owen Gloudowcr, who rose in 
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arms, In tlie north of England the Duke of 
Northumberland and liis son Harry Percy, 
called Hotspur, prepared for wai and matched 
south to join Glcndower. Henry IV matched out 
from London taking with him the 14-year-old 
Henry. 

The two armies met at Shrewsbury, and a 
fierce battle took place. Prince Hal was struck 
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At t\vciity-Mx Ih’iny bi'camc King, on the 
death ol Ins fatlier. His great ambition was to 
renew the war with Vraiico which had l>ccn 
begun in the reign ol Edsvard III. The Hundred 
Years' War broke out because the King of France 
had wanted to take from Edward the land in 
France over which he and his ancestors had 
ruled. Edward had claimed that he ought to 



Fig. T15 

Chaucer's Canterbury Pilgrims on Ihcir Way to the Tomb of TIumas Becket 
[See Vol I, pages 170-100 ) The limght had fought in various cxpedUuut'i m Ihr ictgu i<] 

Ivdward III. and the Squire, his son, had taken part in the early battles of the lliiudied irnr i»i 

I'dward Ill's reign 


in the face by an arrow, and his attendants 
begged him to leave the field. 

"How shall our people fight," he replied, 
"when they see their prince recoil from fcar^ 
Bring me rather first and foremost that I may 
enforce their courage as it becomes a prince to 
do," 

Toward sunset Harry Hotspur was slain, and 
Henry IV and Prince Hal had won a great 
victory. From this time forward Prince Henry 
was always employed either in fighting against 
rebels or in advising in matters of state. The 
picture whicli Shakespeare draw.s of a madcap 
Prince is not borne out by facts. 


be King of France because his inotlier was a 
French Princess, all of ^vh()sc hrotheis had died, 
but the French had refused to liave as King one 
whose claims came through a woman Henry V 
determined to renew the claims of Edward III, 
and, when the French would not agree, he 
declared war, 

He gathered his troops at Southampton and 
his skills in Southampton Water. After waiting 
a few days foi a favourable wind I Icnry and his 
men set sail and crossed to the town of Har- 
flcur, the chief jiort of Normandy. T'o tins town 
they laid siege lor a mouth, using guns, battering 
rams, and catapults that Hung stones as big as 
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millstones, At the end of the month tlie citizens 
of Harfleur had to yield and the governor and 
a few of the leading men climbed np the lull 
outside the city to lay the keys of the town at 
Henry's feet. Henry then walked barefoot to 



the chief church of the city to return thanks to 
God for the victory, 

Henry then deteranined. though his men had 
suffered much from illness during the siege, 
that he would march to Calais, the town wlucli 
the English had held ever since it liad been 
captured by Edward III. Henry thought that 
if the French attacked he would have a great 
victory, and, if they were afraid to fight, he 
would have made clear his valour. 

This march tried the counige of the English 
trooi)S. It was a rainy autumn and the French, 
remembering previous English marches, had 
blocked the roads and broken down the bridges. 
Nothing could discourage Henry, and he 
heartened his men to continue their inarcli, He 
kept his men under very strict control, hanging 
a man who had stolen a small golden vessel from 
a church. 

At last they came up with the French at 
Agincourt. The French outnumbered the Eng¬ 
lish by five to one. One of tlie English knights 
regretted that they had not there " hut one ten 
thousand of those men in England that do no 
work to-day." 

Henry rebuked him, saying " tlie fewer 
men, the greater ehare of honour.” In tlie 


mcmoiable winds of Shakosneaie’s play, Heiiiv 
die Fi/di- - 

And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by, 

From this day to the ending of the woHd, 

Bid we in it shall be remembered ; 

We Jew, we happy Jew, we hand oj brothers ; 
For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 
Shall be my brother; he he ne'er so vile. 

This day shall gentle his condition : 

And gentlemen in England notv abed 
Shall think themselves accursed they were not 
here. 

And hold (heir manhoods cheap whiles any 
speaks 

That fought with us upon Saint Crispin's day. 

The French army spent the night in revelry, 
but the Englisli in soberly thinking of the fight 
to take place on the monw, Henry's position 
was good since on both flanks he was protected 
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by woods. In the hunt Iloiiry set his archer',, 
and bcliiiid them his inun-al-arius. 

lie passed among lus men saying a cheering 
word to each. With a great cry of "St. Geoige” 
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die Kiiglhh advanced As soon as the English 
saw that they had urged the French on to the 
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Fig. ii8 
A Longhowman 

attack they halted and planted tlicir stakes in 
the earth, The English archers poured their 
arrows into the advancing horsemen, who came 
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on slowly, borne down by the weight ol the 
armuur covering both horse and man, and sink¬ 
ing in the sodden ploughed land. The cavalry 
retroatecl before the shower of English arrows. 

Then the Ficnch men-at-anns advanced, but 
they sank in the heavy ground, weighed down 
by tlieir armour. Each English arrow told. 
Finally, the English drew their axes and knives 
and advanced upon the remainder of the French 
ai my. 

An English victory seemed assured when the 
news came that a French division had attacked 
the English rear. The King ordered that every 
prisoner should be pnl to death. Eater he dis¬ 
covered that the French in the rear were merely 
plunderers. At the end of the day the French 
liad some ten tlunisand slain, while the F.ugUsh 
had lost but two Juindred men. 

Henry and his auny alter tins mighty victory 
inai’clicd on to Calais, and then crossed to 
England. (Urcat crowds flocked to meet them at 
Dover, and they were welcomed with shouts in 
Loudon. 

Still, Henry had not made the French yield. 
After two yeans lie went back to France again, 
and finally it was agreed that Henry should 
marry the French King's daughter, Katherine, 
and that, on the cleatli of the King, Henry V 
should rule Franco as well as England. 

However, Hcmy was worn out by all his 
activities and died before the French King. 
He was buried in We&tinin.stcr Abbey, and is 
icinoinbercd as one of the most licroic of English 
Kings. 
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CARDINAL WOLSEY 


Thomas Wolsey was bom at Ipswich in 1471. 
His lather, so Wolsey's enemies in later life 
said, was a butcher, but it seems more probable 
that he was a sheep farmer and wool merchant, 

Wolsey Was 50 clever a pupil that at the age 
of II he was sent to the University at Oxford, 
where he took his B.A. Degree at 15, at least 
two years earlier than most youths of the time 
gained it. On this account he was known as 
"The Boy Batchelor." He was elected Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, and as soon as 
he had taken his M.A. Degree he was appointed 
master of a school attached to this college. 
Soon afterwards the father of some pupils of 
his presented him witli a living in Somersetshire. 

Wolsey was ambitious and the quiet work of a 
country parson did not satisfy him. After a 
time he became one of the chaplains of King 
Henry VII. This did not mean that lie took 
services in church. He was chiefly occupied as 
a kind of secretary to the King's officials. So 
useful was he that the King made him Dean of 
Lincoln, 

Henry VIII became King on the death of his 
father Henry VII. The now King was young 
and full of ambition, and he was quick to notice 
Wolsey's ability and to make him his chief 
minister. To reward him Henry gave Wolsey 
the Bishopric of Lincoln, and shortly afterwards 
made him Archbishop of York. The Pope at 
the request of Henry added the title of Cardinal 
and made Wolsey Papal Legate. 

Wolsey now lived in great style. His liousc- 
hold comprised five hundred people. He dined 
in state, entertaining daily all who came to do 
business with him. His servants were clad in 
the finest livery, and Wolsey himself looked 
magnificent in his red Cardinal’s robes. 

English noblemen and ambassadors from 
abroad realized that he was the real ruler of 
the country, since as yet Henry VIII was too 
much interested in other matters to give his full 
attention to the dull routine of government. 
The Venetian ambassador said of Wolsey—"He 
is the person who rules both the King and the 
entire Kingdom. At first lie used to say: 'Ilis 
Majesty will do so and so'; afterwards by de¬ 
grees he began to say; ' We will do so and so*; 


and now he has reached such a pitch that he 
says: 'I shall do so and so,'" 

Wolsey was anxious tliat foreign countries 
should l)c impressed with the importance of 
England. At that time there were two young 
rulers in Europe, Francis I of France, and the 
Einjicror Charles V who ruled over Germany, 
Austria, the Netherlands, Spain, and pait of 
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Italy. Each was striving to gain more power 
than the other, and Wolsey's polic}' was to ally, 
but not too definitely, with the weaker so as to 
lessen the power of the stronger. 

It was at this time that Henry and Francis I 
had a splendid meeting at "The Field of the 
Cloth of Gold," near Guisnes, which is not far 
from Calais. Nearly three thousand tents were 
set up on the plain, and each knight, whether 
French or English, .strove to make his tent and 
Us furniture and his clothes and armour more 
splendhl than tiiat of any one else. For twenty 
days the two Kings and theii noble attendants 
spent their time jousting in tournamenl.s, while 
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their followers engaged in wrestling and shooting 
matches, 

The Kings held costly banquets, and gave 
cacli other rich piescnts They promised to live 
in great friendliness, but both before and after 
the meeting Henry and Wolsey met Chailcs V 
secretly. 

Among those present at the Field of the Cloth 
ol Gold none made a more im¬ 
pressive figure than Wolsey, but 
there were many English nobles 
who Jiated him. TJiey were 
jealous that a man not of noble 
birth should have so much in¬ 
fluence over the King and should 
be so wealthy. Wolsey, too, was 
perhaps a little haughty in his 
dealings with people, Tlie envy 
and hatred of the nobles did 
not harm Wolsey so long as the 
King was his friend, but next 
Henry began to turn against 
him. 

It happened in this way. 

Henry had married Catherine 
of Aragon, (lie aunt of Cliarles 
V, but, though she made him a 
good wife, he was becoming 
tired of her. Then he saw Anne 
Boleyji, one of tlie ladies in 
attendance on the Queen, a 
lady with bright black eyes and 
wonderfully Jong hair. Henry 
tell in love with Anne Bolcyn, 
and nothing would satisfy him 
except that he should put away 
Catherine and marry Anne, 

Henry asked the Pope (the 
ruler of the Catholic Church, who 
lived at Rome) for permission to do Lhis. but the 
Pope was in a difficulty. A pievious Pope had 
granted Hciuy permission to many Catherine, 
and the prc.seiit Pope could hai'dly go against Jii.s 
predecessor's opinion. Again, the Pope was a 
prisoner in the power of the Erapeior Chailcs 
V, and the Pope dared not offend him hy allow¬ 
ing Henry VIII to put away Chailes’s aunt 
Catherine, On tlie other hand, the Pope did 
not want to offend the powerful Henry. As a 
way out of the difficulty he .sent Cardinal 
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Campeggio to England to tiy the case with 
Wolsey. giving Campeggio secret instructions to 
drag out the case as long as possible. 

Now Wolsey had tried by every means in his 
powci to persuade Henry to give up his scheme 
of marrying Anne Bolcyn, but without success. 
Wolsey, theicforc, in loyalty to Henry, did his 
best to cany out the King’s wishes, but when 


Henry found that he could not have his own 
way quickly in getting rid of Catherine he 
blamed Wolsey, and 111 his fury took from him 
the office of Chancellor, his palaces at York and 
Hampton Coiiit, and almost all that he had, 

Wolsey retired tn Ins house at Eslicr and there 
lie fell ill. Tlie King was soiry wiieii lie hoard 
this news and sent his own iloctor to him. "I 
would not lose liiin for twenty thousand 
pounds,” he said, 

“Theu," said the doctor, “Your Grace must 
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send him some conifoi table message as sboiHy 

as possible." 

Henry took from liis fingei a ring wliicli 
Wolsey had once given him and said, "Tell him 
that I am not offended with liim in my heait 
nothing- at all, and that shall he perceive, and 
God send him life very shortly." 

Wlicii Wolsey grew better the King granted 
him a full pardon, but commanded him to go 
north to act as Archbishop of Yoik. In this 
capacity he worked very hard, visiting the sick, 
confirming childicn, and winning from all 
golden opinions. 

Wolsey's enemies, however, wcie still busy, 
and they accused liim falsely of having written 
treasonable letters to the King of Fiauco. 
Henry, in wrath, sent north the Earl of Noith' 
umberland. Wolsey, not knowing his errand, 
received him kindly. 

"My lord, I arrest you of high treason," at 
length said Northumberland, 

This was a terrible shock to Wolsey, who for 
some time could say nothing. A few days later 
he set out with Northumberland for London. 


The Yorkshuc people shouted after him, "God 
save your Giace,” 

Wolscy’s health had been failing for some 
time, and this accusation made him still more 
ill. At length he leached Leicester Abbey. 

"Father Abbot," said he, "I am come to 
leave my bones among you.” 

The next day he was much worse, and the 
day after that he died. 

"If I had served my God,” said the dying 
Wolsey, "as I have served the King, He would 
not have given me over in my grey hairs . , . I 
pray you to liave me most humbly commended 
unto His Royal Majesty . . . He is suio 
a Prince ol a royal courage, and hath a 
princely heart; and lather than he will either 
miss or want any part of his will or appetite, he 
will put the loss of one half of his Kingdom in 
danger; for I assure you I have often kneeled 
before him in his privy chamber on my knees 
the space of an hour or two, to persuade him 
from his will and appetite, but I could never 
bring to pass to dissuade him tlierefrom." 

Next day Wolsey was buried in the Abbey. 
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CHARLES I: CAVALIERS AND PURITANS 


Charles I was the sou of James L On the death 
of his father, in 1625, Charles became King of 
England and Scotland, Charles was courteous 
and dignified in manner. He had been carefully 
educated and was widely read. He specially 
liked reading hlic plays of Shakcspeaie and 
books about religion. He was keenly interested 
in music and painting. Before the Civil War he 
had the best collection of pictures in Europe. 

Charles was a deeply religious man, lie was a 
member of the Church of England, and he liked 
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(Drawn frem fi portrait by Van Dyeh) 

to worship in a beautiful cliurch, with stained 
glass windows, to hear the organ pealing, and 
the choir singing beautiful anthems. He wished 
the clergy to wear surplices instead of black 
gowns, and to make the sign of the cross on 
children's heads when they baptized them. 

He thought that it was not wrong for people 
to enjoy themselves on Sunday after they had 
been to church. He liked his subjects to dance 
round the maypole in spring, and to dance 
morris dances on the village green, and to prac¬ 
tise archery, leaping, and vaulting. 

Charles always wore beautiful clothes. His 
coats, of good material and briglil rich colours, 
htted fairly closely to his figure. The sleeves were 
slashed or cut so as to show the shirt beneath, 
and they were edged at the wrist with fine lace. 
The collars he wore were of exquisite lace. The 
breeches lie wore were wide, but not padded. 
He wore leather boots which were very wide at 


the top. In tlie open air he wore a wide brimmed 
hat with a sweeping feather, and a cloak. 

Charles believed that a King should decide 
whether the English should fight or make peace 
with their neiglibours, tliat he should appoint 
his niinislcrs, and that Parliament should give 
him the money he needed for the government 
of the country without criticizing what he did. 
He believed in “The Divine Right of Kings," 
that is, he believed that he must answer to 
God for his actions, but that it was a sin against 
God for any of his subjects to question what the 
King did. 

Members of Parliament thought otherwise. 
When Charle.s asked them for money lor a war 
they granted only a very small amount. Next 
year, when the English fleet had been defeated, 
Parliainent asked Charles to get rid of his 
adviser Buckingham, of whom he was very fond. 
Charles replied haughtily,'' I would not have the 
House to question my servants, much less one 
who Is so near to me.” 

A little later Parliament drew up the "Peti¬ 
tion of Right," which contained a list of the 
Idgh-lianded acts that Charles had committed, 
and pointed out that these were contrary to 
the law of England. After doing everything in 
liis power to avoid signing it, be gave his consent 
to it, and promised for the future to govern 
better. 

A little later Charles dissolved Parliament, and 
for eleven yeans ruled without one, relying on 
two friends of his for advice. Archbishop Laud 
and the Earl of Strafford. At the end of that 
time he was obliged to call a Parliament because 
he needed money for a war with Scotland. The 
members of Parliament, instead of granting the 
money declared that Strafford was guilty of 
treason, and demanded that Charles should 
have him put to death. 

Charles could not make up his mind what to 
do. Strafford was his close friend, and all that 
he had done had been in the service of the King. 
Charles had promised Strafford that no one 
should harm him Yet, outside the palace the 
mob threatened that, if Charles protected 
Strafford, he and his Queen, Henrietta Maria, 
should die. 
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At last Charles agreed to Strafford's death. 
When Strafford heard his fate he said bitterly, 
"Put not your trust in princes, nor in any child 
of man, for there is no help in them." Bravely 
lie went out to be executed on Tower Hill. 

"I thank God," he said as he took off his 
doublet at the scaffold, "I am not afraid of 
death, but do as cheerfully put off my doublet 





on, the members clutching their swords at times. 
At last it was passed by eleven votes. 

Shortly aftei^vards Charles heard that the 
Parliament were about to attack Ins wife, 
Henrietta Maria, to whom he was devoted. 
He, therefore, wont hastily to the House, 
followed by soldiers. These he left outside the 
door. Then he strode up to the Speaker of 
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at this time as ever I did when I went to 
bed." 

Parliament was not satisfied by the death of 
Strafford but drew np "The Grand Remon¬ 
strance,” which contained a list of all the evil 
deeds that Chailes had done, and a plan for 
governing England better. Some members 
thought that this was going too far against the 
King, and so The Grand Remonstrance was very 
hotly discussed. All night long the debate went 


tlie House of Commons and asked if the five 
chief enemies of the Queen were prc.sent. 

"May it please your Majesty,” said the 
Speaker, falling on liis knees before the King, 
"I have neither eyes to see nor tongue to speak 
in this place, except as the House is pleased to 
direct me," 

"Well, well I " Charles an.swcrccl angrily, "'Tis 
no matter, I think my eyes are as good as 
anotlicr's." He looked round with an angry 
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stare, and added “Since I see that my biids arc 
flown, I do expect from you that you will send 
tliem to me as soon as they return hither: 
otJienvise I must take my own course to find 
them.'' 

With that he departed. The five members, 
knowing that the King was coming, liad slipped 
out of London by the river. 

By this time it was clear that Charles was 
determined to have his own way, and Parliament 
was resolved to check him. The result could only 
be civil war. 

Those who supported the King in the war were 
called Royalists or Cavaliers. Like Charles they 
were devoted to the Church of England. They 
agreed with him that it was the King’s business, 
rather than Parliament's, to govern the country. 
They believed that there was nothing wrong in 
the amusements of the time, dancing, card play¬ 
ing, visits to the theatre, and the wearing of gay 
clothes. 

Those who attacked the King weic the 
Puritans, They were deeply religious people. 
They did not wish to use the services set out 
in the Book of Common Prayer, but they pre¬ 
ferred that the minister should make up the 
prayers he used. They believed that beautiful 
churches and stained glass windows and music 
made it difficult to worship God, so they held 
their services in very plain buildings. 

They kept Sunday very strictly, holding it 
wrong to do anything on that day but read the 
Bible. They thought it wrong to indulge in 
amusements of any kind. 

The clothes they wore were very simple. The 
men wore tall beaver hats without any feather. 
They kept their hair cut so close that they got 
the nickname of Roundheads. Their collars and 
cuffs were of plain white linen without lace, and 
they had no trimming on the dull grey, brown, 
or black suit. Instead of the wide boots worn 
by the Cavaliers the Puritans wore broad 
fitting shoes adorned with n plain silver buckle. 
Puritan women wore equally plain clothes of 
grey with unadorned collar and cuffs, and a 
large white apron. 

In their way of speech the Puritans were 
precise. They would give no man a title of 
respect and used "Thee'' and "Thou'’ where 
others used "You." They carefully avoided 


swearing, and quoted many Scripture texts in 
their talk. 

Above all, the Puiitans were determined that 
the King should not do just as lie pleased, but 
that Parliament should rule the country. 

The great Puritan leader was Oliver Crom¬ 
well. He was a man of good birth and means 
who lived ns a gentleman farmer. In Parliament 



Oliver Cromwell 

he opjioscd the King. When war broke out in 
1642 he was forty-tlneo. He made it his business 
to raise a gocxl troop of men for Parliament 
called Ironsides. "I laiscd such men as had the 
fear of God before them, and from tlmt day 
for\vard they were never beaten." He drilled 
his men constantly in the use of aims and in 
the management of their horses Cromwell 
proved himself to be a wonderful general, and 
after a senes of battles defeated Charles. 

On various occasions terms were offered lo 
Charles. He might have been restored it he had 
been willing to give up the Church of England, 
but he refused, While Charles and Parliament 
were trying to come to terms it was clear that 
Charles was not to be trusted, as he thought it 
right to make promises that he did not mean to 
keep. At last Cromwell and Parliament decided 
that Charles must be tried as a tyrant, a traitor, 
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and an. enemy to his people. Chailes assoiled 
that they had no right to try him, and rcliiscd to 
plead his case, On the fifth day of the trial he 
was sentenced to death, 

Four days later a scaffold was erected in front 


of Wliitchall. Cliarles on the previous tlay had 
taken a touching farewell of 1 h,s two children 
who were still in Fngland. It was a cold 
January morning when Charles walked to the 
block and was executed 
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/ftf nothing covmion did, nor mean, 

Upon that memorahU scene, 

Bui wUh his keeyier eye 
The axe's edge did Iry. 

Nof called the gods mth vulgar spite 
To vindicate his helpless right, 

But bowed his comely head 
Down, as upon a bed. 

Charles was dead, and the English turned to 
Cromwell to govern the coantry. Cromwell did 
everything in his power, but he could not agrte 
with the various Parliaments that were called 
while he was Protector, and it became obvious 
that Cromwell ruled because he was the leader 
of a successful army. 

JAMES 

James Wolfe was born in 1721 at the Vicarage, 
at Westerham in Kent. He was a plain little 
boy, thin, tall, pale, red-haired, his only redeem¬ 
ing feature lively blue eyes. As James grew up 
he often heard tales of the army, for his father 
was a general. 

When lie was aged fifteen a messenger came 
riding to ills home (Uicre were no postmen in 
those days) bearing a letter to him. It was his 
commission as second lieutenant in the Marines. 
In Germany he fought bravely at the Battle of 
Dettingen, in which he had a horse shot under 
him. King George II was present at tlie battle 
and took part in the fighting. 

Then news came that Bonnie Prince Charlie 
had landed in Scotland and was winning vic¬ 
tories there against George H's army. Wolfe was 
sent to Scotland and fought in the Battle of 
Culloden Moor, in which Bonnie Prince Charlie’s 
troops were defeated so severely that they 
could not fight again. 

The place, however, where Wolfe distin¬ 
guished himself was neither Germany nor Scot¬ 
land, but Canada. In Wolfe’s youth Canada 
belonged to the French, who had long had 
settlers tliere. In the south of what we now call 
the United States, beside the mouth of the 
Mississippi River (see Fig. 68, page 6^9), the 
French had made another colony, Louisiana. 
Beside the coast of the United States were tlie 
thirteen English colonies. The French wished to 


Ho was offered the title of King but that he 
refused. When he died in 1658 his son was made 
Protector of England, but he was quite unsuited 
for his high position On 29th May, 1660, 
Charles I’s son, Charles II, who had had a 
series of hairbreadth escapes before he managed 
to get away from England, was restored and 
acclaimed as King, while the joy bells pealed in 
London, 


Dates to Remember 

The beginning of the Civil War 1642 
The execution of Charles I 1649 

The restoration of Charles II 1660 

WOLFE 

drive the English out of America, but the Eng¬ 
lish were determined to stay there. In 1756 the 
two countries, France and England, declared 
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war, which is known, fiom the length o( the 
time it lasted, as "The Seven Years' War.” 

In England the chief minister was William 
Pitt. He sent out General Amherst to capture 
the fortress of Louisburg which the French had 
built on a large island near the mouth of the 
St, Lawrence River. Among those who went 
with Amherst was Wolfe, who by this time had 
risen to tlie rank of Colonel, 

Wolfe was a wretched sailor, and was very ill 
during the voyage across the Atlantic, which jn 
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those days of sailing ships took nearly three 
months, As they drew near to Louisburg 
Amherst saw that it was a very strong fort well 
defended with cannon. 

The first dilhculty was to find a way to land 
the English troops. Amherst chose Wolfe to 
see to this as he already had the reputation for 
being the bravest and most daring of the officers. 
Then, for three weeks the English soldiers in 
their briglit red coats and three cornered hats 
besieged the town, peppering it with cannon 
balls day and night. At last a man came to the 
gates carrying a white flag of truce. Louisburg 
was captured, Shortly after this Wolfe returned 
to England. 

The next year Pitt planned tliat the English 
should capture the town of Quebec, the most 
Important city that the French had built in 
Canada, and for this very difficult task he chose 
General Wolfe, because he had distinguished 
himself at the capture of Louisburg the previous 
year. 

The city of Quebec stood on the hanks of the 
River Si, Lawrence, about 300 miles away from 
the sea, Wolfe and his men crossed the Atlantic 
again and sailed up the St. Lawrence River 


until they came to a large i.slaiid opposite to 
the city of Quebec. Hcic Wolfe ordered that 
Ills men should disembark and make a camp, 
Quebec was extiemely well fortified, and so 
was the northern bank of the river ns far as tlie 
falls of Montmorency. Wolfe’s first plan was to 
cannonade the city, but this proved to be with¬ 
out effect. An effort to cross the Montmorency 
river and take tlie French in tlie flank likewise 



failed. Meanwhile Wolfe fell ill, and it seemed 
as though the English would fail to capture 
Quebec. 

At this juncture hews was brought to Wolfe 
that above Quebec there was one place where 
men could with difficulty climb up tlicHeights 
of Abraham which dominated the town, If 
the English could climb the heights they would 
threaten the city and force the Ihench to fight 
in the open. 

Wolfe accordingly gave orders tliat some of 
his men were to stay on the island opposite 
Quebec, and keep up a vigorous cannonading to 
make it appear that an attack was just about 
to be launched from there. Then Wolfe and the 
bulk of his men, under cover of the darkness, 
embarked in little boats. With muffled oars and 
in dead silence the little boats were rowed up 
the river toward.? wliat has since been named 
Wolfe's Cove, 

WoUc, knowing that the French sentries on 
board ship would be likely to hear or see them, 
sent in front a IHgliland regiment among which 
were some soldiers who spoke French perfectly. 
When the challenge rang out they replied, and 
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tlie French imat^incd that they were French bpats. 

Wolfe, as he was borne up stream, repeated 
Grey's "Elegy in a Country Cliurchyard " and 
added that he would rather have written that 
poem than capture Quebec on the morrow. 

Wolfe and his men landed at the cove, and 
then in single file made their way up an almost 
perpendicular cliff by a little track made by a 


wounded in tlie wtist, but of this he took no 
iiotue. Again lu* was hit but he pressed on. A 
third .shot uiudi* him stagger. 

"SupiMjit iuc," he said to one of his men, 
"lest my gallant fellows should see rnc fall.” 

He was carried to the rear. 

"They nin* Sec how they runl" shouted an 
olViccr as Wolfe lay dying. 



Montreal, from Windsor Station 


stream in winter. Scrambling up this, and 
clinging to the brushwood on both sides, they 
reached the top. There were one or two .scntrie.s 
on top of the cliR, but they were not kccjiiiig a 
.iharp look out, since the French thought it 
quite impossible for anyone to climb the heights. 
Tims caught unprepared they were quickly 
overpowered, and so did not give the alarm to 
llontcalin, the French general. 

When the inonniig came Montcalm saw tliat 
Wolfe and Jji.'i nirii and one gun ww jio^tcd on 
the Heights of Abraliain, and marshalled his 
soldiers to light the eiicniy. 

Wolfe orileii'd liis men to icseivo liie till the 
riiomy came wilhm foily y.iids, *,0 that evoiy 
shot should Ilf tli'iidly. Aliiuisl at inu e W«)lh‘\v.is 


"Who run?" asked Wolfe. 

"The enemy, .sir. They give way everywhere.” 
"God be praised. I imw die in peace." 

A few hours later Jlontcalin too died, and the 
English marched into Quebec. Tlic next year 
tlio Kiiglish captured the other iiiqmrtant town 
111 Canada, Montreal, and by the peace treaty 
w'liicli concluded the Seven Years' War the 
FreiKli ceded Canada to the British From that 
time forward Cmuida has been part of the Bi itibli 
Empire, and the di‘SL-enflant.s of tlie French who 
lived ill Quebec ami Montreal, tliougli tliey speak 
French, are loyal to Britain 
Statues euvletl In Wnlfi- hi.lv lie seen in 
(iieenwieli I'.uk in I.'tiidnii, and at Weileiham 
111 Kent 


111 [1 p/iO 
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HORATIO NELSON 

Nelson v^-as born at Burnham Thorpe in a cannon ball struck the ground near him and 
Norfolk. When he was a tiny boy lie once said, drove the sand into one of his eyes, He lost the 
"Fear, Granclinama, I never saw fear. What is siglit of that eye 

it?” Since his family was poor, Horatio, though The war with France continued, and Nelson 
delicate, was sent tu sea when he was but took part in the great battle of Cape St. Vincent 
thirteen years old. against a Spanish fleet double the size of his 

tie quickly showed the fearlessness for which own. In the course of the fight Nelson’s men 
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Fig, 134 

Nelson on Board his Ship Receimng Stvords of De/eafcd Enemies, 1793 


be became famous, for he volunteered as cap- jumped aboard the nearest Spanish ship and 
tain’s coxswain in a ship bound for the Arctic captured it, after a struggle with the crew. 
Sea. One day in a fog he left the ship. When Another man would have been satisfied with 
night came on he was attacked by a bear on the what he had already done, but Nelson was 
ice. His musket missed lire and he was in clanger, determined to take another ship. Shouting to 
when a cannon fired from the ship frightened the liis men "Victory, or Westminster Abbey," he 
bear away. Although at daybreak a signal was leaped on to it, and soon this ship was captured 
made from the ship that he should return he too. This was the first exploit that made Nelson 
did not heed it until the bear was killed, and the licro of tlie English people, 
then made the excuse for his disobedience that A little later Nelson made an attack on 
he "wanted to carry the skin to his father.’' Teneriffe, and here lus right arm was lorn ofl 
Soon after this he became a captain and com- by a cannon ball. "Tell Ihc surgeon t(j make 
mnnded a warship in the ^lediterrancan in the haste and get his instruments. I know I must 
war against the French Revolution. On one lose my right arm, so the sooner it is off llic 
occasion when he was besieging a town in Corsica better," was all that be said. Nelson after this 
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always woie the light sleeve of his iiiiifonu 
l)innccl across his breast. Shoilly after he liad 
lost his arm lie said, ”iiV left-handed Admiral 
will never again be considered as useful: tJiere- 
fore, the sooner I get to a very humble collage 
the better, and make room for a better man to 
serve the State." Other people realized, how¬ 
ever, that Nelson was the best admiiiil that any 
fleet could have. 

Nelson had to defeat the schemes of Naimleoii. 
Napoleon had set his mind on coinpiering Kgypt 
as a half measure toward driving the kiiglish 
out of India. Tlie French fleet slipped out of 
harbour without Nelson's knowing its clirecliuii. 
Nelson guessed that it would make for ligypt, 
so clapped on all sail to catcli it up before it 
reached harliour. lie made .such speed lliat lie 
readied the coast of Egypt before NaiKiIonii, 
and, thinking that his conjecture as to NapoleoiT.s 
destination was wrong, he doubled back as far 
as Malta. There ho received information that 
Napoleon had after all sailed for Egypt. 

Making all sail. Nelson did not arrive in time 
to prevent Napoleon's disembarkation, but ho 
quickly discovered that the French hud not 
anchored their fleet as they should have done 
Nelson saw that it was possible fur ships to sail 
closer to the coast than tlic line where the 
French were moored, and he, therefore, ordered 
that the English should attack in double iilc, 
lialf sailing between the Frencli ships and the 
coast, so as to attack their ships in the van on 
both sides at once. 

During the battle the French Jlagslup 
L'OH&nt caught fire, and when the Haines 
readied the powder niagazmc the ship blew 
up. At last of the seventeen Fiendi diips but 
[our escaped. 

In this battle Nelson was wounded in the 
forehead When lie was carried down to the 
loi’kint the surgeon hurried to attend to Iniii, 
hut Nelson said, '‘N(', I will take my turn with 
my brave fellows." 

Ihe result of this vii tory was tlut Napoleon, 
though he had won ,i gn’at li.ittle on land in 
Fgy[)t, couhl (In nothing Nelson bec.une the 
populai idol of the HriUsli jieople 

Slioitly after this, Ku*'S(;i, I'liissia, Sweden, 
andDeiimaik formed a league against tladtiilish, 
and Adinu.ils I'arkiT and NeKmi wen* sent to 


si‘i/.e Coivnhagen and beat the Danes Ihcre 
followed the Buttle ut the BaUie 

At one stage in the light it seemed that Nelson 
niiJht be beaten, and J’.irki r gave orders that lie 
^hould cease action. Nels')n was doterinined to 
gij on. so putting his telescoiw to liis blind eye 
he said, "Really I don't see tlioignal. Keep 
mine foi dose liattlc flying. Iliat’-s the way I 
answer such signals Nail mine to the mast!" 

Nelson’s disoliedience was jiislilied, for shortly 
afterwards the Danish fleet lh“W the white 
Hag. 

By this lime Napoleon saw Unit the only way 
to snlxlue the luUioiis on the t'outiiicut was tn 
coiirpier Britain, and tluiL to do this he must 
land ail army in Fnglaiul. lie. tlierefore. col¬ 
lected a splendid army at Boulogne, and luid 
built a llect of ilat-boltoiniMl b.jats to carry his 
men to Britain, lie realized, however, that niH 
less they wore guarded by the 1 ‘Ttnrh ineii-uf* 
war they were hahle to be sunk in inid.t huiiiu'l 
by the British. Unluckily for him, the French 
Heet was separated imJ blorkaded by English 
admirals in the hai hours of Brest and I'cmlun. 

Ndson sjwnt twenly-Lwo nn^nths watching 
the French in Toulon harbour. It was a very 
trying time for every one concerned. 'Ihe men 
could never go ashore. Nelson would lUJt go 
cither. His care for the comfort of llic sailors 
was unending, and there was little illness in his 
licet ill consequence. He found out the little 
things that annoyed tlio sailors and had them 
altered, and discovered the little things they 
would like and had them clone. 'Ihe result was 
that the men worsluppL-d N(‘lsoii. ‘‘Our Nel," 
the '•ailors said, "is as luave as a hon and as 
gc'iille as a iamb." At length the breiich laiiH' 
out lioiii louluu and tin* Spanish fleet eaiiie 
out of Cadi/, and the two Heels sailed with all 
sjiced to the West Indies, and then, according 
to NajxilcuiTs plan, they were to ndurn to 
British waters and convey the troop-. wMitiiig 
at Boulogne over to Britain 

NeLsoii sjieeded aftei them to the West Indies 
and tlieii, (hsc(»veriug that lliiN had rotiuned, 
letunied after them I'lmUng tli.it he eoidd not 
overtake them he dioie out lh(“ fasle-.t biig in 
Ills Heet to convey tin' new-, of the enemy’s 
wlieieabimls to Hi it,an 

Ihe eapl.int of the brig UMi lied the Adimi.dty 
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one night at eleven o'clock. LoidBaiham, an old 
man of nearly eighty, had gone to be<l, and 
no one dared wake him. Next morning Lord 
Barham was furious at the delay, but within 
half an hour he had made up his mind what to 
do. Without waiting to dress he drafted instruc¬ 
tions, which by c) a.m, the Admiralty messenger 
was carrying to Portsmouth, for the English 
Channel fleet to attack the French fleet. 

The two fleets met and an indecisive action 
resulted. Then the French admiral put into 
CaclU harbour. Napoleon ni disgust gave up the 
idea of invading England, and used thetroopscol- 
Icctcdat Boulogne foracampaign against Austria. 

Nelson, after a short space of lime at home, 
set sail in tlie Victory to deal with the French 
■fleet. The French admiral at length put to sea 
again with the combined French and Spanish 
fleets, making for the Straits of Gibraltar. 
Nelson dcterniined to intercept them. 

The British attacked, approaching the centie 
of the extended enemy line in two columns, one 
headed by Nelson in the Victory, and the other 
by Collingwood in the Royal Soveraign. Nelson's 
flag signal to his fleet was "England expects 
tliat every man will do his duty," The battle 
was soon joined, and the fury of the French 


attack fell on the leading ships. Nelson, with 
the stars of his four Orders on his breast, paced 
up and down the deck of the Victory till he was 
struck down. As he was carried below he spread 
liis handkerchief over his face so that his men 
might not lecogmze him and be grieved. 

Meanwhile the battle raged, until by the end 
of the afternoon the English had taken eighteen 
prizes. Till the last Nelson kept up inquiiies as 
to the progress of tho battle. He lived long 
enough to know that it was a great British 
victory and then, dying, he said, "Thank God, 
I have done my duty." 

When the news of the Battle of Trafalgar 
reached England the people felt that they had 
paid far too high a price for the victory in the 
death of the Admiral. They were wrong, for 
Nelson had not died till his work was done. 
The navies of France and Spain were shattered, 
and never again during the remainder of the 
Napoleonic War did the enemy venture to fight 
at sea. Britain was quite safe from the landuig 
of a French aimy, and finally was able to crush 
Napoleon. (See pp. 655-7) 

Note Nelson’s Column in Tiafalgav Square, 
London, and the preservation of the Victory at 
Portsmouth. 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


Before 1750 most people in England dwelt in 
the country and eainecl their livings by farming. 
The towns were, compared with modern towns, 
small, and tbey had grown up as market towns, 
that is as places where the villagers could sell 
their sheep, cattle, butter, and eggs, anil buy 
what they needed, 

Before 1750 industries were canted on in a 
small way, in houses that were also shops. 
Spinning and weaving were cottage industries. 
Most women liad in the house a spinning wheel, 
and in the time left over from managing the 
house made extra money by spinning. It was 
a slow process, for only one thread could be 
spun at a time. The weaving was done on looms, 
the shuttle carrying the weft being passed from 
one hand of the weaver to the other on its way 
through the warp. In 1733 Kay invented a 
fiyiiig shuttle, a shuttle which could he thrown 
from side to side by the mere pulling of a string. 

After 1750 thcie came a series of inventions 


in the textile trade. Hargreaves in 1764 invented 
a spinning jenny by which eight threads could 
be spun at one time, Next Arkwright in 1768 
and Crompton in 1779 invented spinning 
machines which were worked by water power. 
Cartwright in 1785 invented a loom whicii was 
driven by water power. 

Just before this time James Watt invented a 
steam-engine which pumped water out of mines. 
When he was but a lad he had sat watching the 
steam lift the lid of the kettle and push out of the 
spout. It suddenly occurred to him that the 
energy of the steam might be used to do some¬ 
thing, and from that time forward he made 
experiments in his spare time. At last his 
experiments were crowned with success when he 
went into partnership with Boulton, wlio owned 
large works, and who had skilful workmen to 
make the engines as designed by Watt. 

Watt’s engine had notliing to do with spinning 
and weaving, but very soon others used the 
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principle ol his macbino and devised spinning 
and weaving niacliinea iliivon hy slcniii. 



James WaU 

C'riic icsult of all tlicsc inventions was llial 
spiinuiig aml^wcaving were no longci done in 


the roLLages of the people but in factories where 
many machines of the same kind were set up. 
At first these factories weie set up beside the 
hanks of swiftly flowing streams; so that the 
limning water might turn the machinery, but 
after Watt invented his steam-engine factorie.s 
grew up on the coalfields, so that the coal 
necessary for making the steam need not be 
tiansportcd about the country. 

The cotton inclustiy grew up on the Laiicasiiirc 
coalfield because of tlic soft water availalilc, 
because the dani]) climate made the cotton 
tliR'iuls less liable to break as they were being 
spun, and because of it.s position on the .side of 
lMigl.ui(l which faces America (then the stmice 
of most of the raw cotton) with a splendid port 
m I-ivcr|)o«l. Tlie woollen industry, which had 
lieen scattered all over the countiy but was 
specially imiioitant in Norfolk and Yoikshiic 
aiul the Cotswold villages, now became laigely 
concentrated in Yorkslnre because there is no 
coal in Noifolk and tlie Cotswokls, 


'*V|Si , tl t. 
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Arkwright, Inventor oj ]\’iUfr-pii 2 iCr 
Sbiwiing Machine 



Fig i.V) 

(\niwright. Imnilvr of WiUer-fi 
I.oitvi ( 17 S 5 ) 
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The Jimpress of Jintain 
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■V/tis I'll'hiiyHoig ^Icaiii’ihif), it inotirnt luxury hnrf fotfieJutd by the oi i»)iii, uuufr, tii lOji, 

her record frtp ftnm Cherbi'tirg (o Falher Poinl. QiuIkc. in .\ Javs. 7 hours. 5H luwitle': The "hliie nbauil 
of Ihe Al\a»t\e'‘ held by the llrili^h liner Ciimird U.M.S (Jiiecn Afaiv. J<n hir recnul in uiakiug the 
standitnl JiUhop's Hock-Anihroic Chnnue! (off ^fetv I'cti-A) cioistiig. which ts 51)0 niile-> longer t/inn the 
Cherbourg-^fuebec )ouiurv. i»« 3 days. Ji hours. .j8 inuiutes 
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The R.M.S. Queen Ehzabelh, S3,(j7J tons, the If’orW.s Largest Liner 

This type of ship u driven by sleatn lurbiues ob/rahng four propellers. Oil fuel is uhiI. Notice there 

are only Iwo funnels. 
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Men and women IciL Lhc cimnlry to flock In 
work in the new factories^ and thus new large 
towns grew up round the factories* 

Very many more goods were mailc by these 
new machines than had previously been manu¬ 
factured by hand, Before they could be sold 
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d/I Early Spinning Shed 


they had to be distributed through the country. 
In 1750 the only means of transiwrt were in 
panniers or carts by road, by river, or by sailing 
ship. 

First the roads, which had been very bad, 
were improved by Macadam. Then Brindley 
made canals, planning them as he lay in bed 
not with pencil and paper but in his head. The 
most famous of the canals which he made was 
the Bridgewater Canal, which was so useful that 
coal from the Worslcy pits was sold at Man¬ 
chester at 4d. a hundredweight instead ol at 
IS, as formerly. The canal was later extended 
to Runcoin. 

Canals, however, provided but a slow means 
of transport for goods. It was left for George 
Stephenson to utili2e the principle of Watt’s 
engine to make a locomotive. Tiie first railway 
line was that between Stockton and Darlington 
(1825), and by 1830 the Liverpool to Man- 


clicstci line was completed, Stephenson's engine 
" The Rocket ” winning a £500 prize by defeating 
its two competitors. At fust thirty miles an hour 
was consideicd to be a very quick rate for a ti ain 
to travel. 

Rcfeiciice jjlionlcl be made to tlie enormous 



Early Shed 


growth of railways, and ] 5 iclun “5 of modern 
engines should be shown. Collecting engine num* 
bers is still popular and gives a ready point ol 
contact. The importance of goods traffic must 
not be overlooked. Older Juniors may be able to 
understand thesignificanccof "British Railways." 

Another use to which steam was put was to 
propel steam boats. As early as 1812 Henry Bell 
launched liis steam boat The Comet on the 
Clyde. In 1819 the first ship fitted with a steam 
engine crossed the Atlantic, but the sails with 
which it was also provided proved more uscliil 
than the engine. In 1838 for the first tune two 
ships crossed the Atlantic relying enlirely on 
steam. They took respectively eighteen and 
fourteen days instead of the twcnty-eiglit days 
required by a sailing ship. Nowadays the fastest 
steamers, sucli as the Queen Mary and the Queen 
Etizahelh, can cross the Atlantic in less than four 
days. 
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THE EXPLORERS OF AUSTRALIA 


II was not till the beginning of the seven- 
teentli century that Australia was discovered. 
Dutch seamen touched the coast at many points. 
In the eighteenth century Captain Cook, an 
Englishman, explored the coast and proclaimed 
that it was British territory (1768 -1771). 

On Iiis return he read a paper to a learned 
Society about his voyages, and spoke favourably 


charge of Captain Philip. He quickly found that 
Botany Bay was an unsuitable spot for a colony 
since the soil was swampy and poor, and there 
was no fresh water at hand, so he tiansferred his 
settlers to Poit Jackson, later known as Sydney, 
where, as he could see, the whole of the Biitish 
navy might secinely lie at anchor. 

Seven years later a man named McArthur saw 
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Melbounte Jrom the Air, Showing Victoria GovernnKut Offices in Foreground 


about Australia. When a little later it was no 
longer possible to send convicts to America 
because the United States of America luid 
become independent of Britain, the English 
resolved to send convicts to the newly discovered 
continent. In the eighteenth century men were 
convicted for much smaller crimes than they are 
nowadays. If a man were caught stealing a 
sheep he might be hanged. Many of these 
convicts, then, were not thoroughly bad men. 

In 17^9 some seven hundred of them landed 
after a voyage of elglit months at Botany Bay, 
on the eastern coast of Australia, under the 


that the grassy downs of the region and the 
dry climate were excellent for sheep farming, 
It chanced that two men were just leaving for 
the Cape of Good Hope. McArthur told them 
to bring him back a flock of sheep, Now it 
happened that six years previously tlje King of 
Spain had given to tiie Dutch government at 
the Cape some merino sheep The two men were 
able to buy some of these for McArthur, wlio 
with them founded the great sheep industry of 
Australia. 

McArthur wanted more of these sheep, and 
he knew that King George III of England had 
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some on his model farm at Windsor. At 
McArtliur’s request the King gave him some 
more nienno sheep 

For twenty-five years the Blue Mountains 
which stretch from north to south some 50 miles 
behind Sydney seemed impassable. In 1813, 
however, there was a severe drought, and three 
men, led by Blaxiand, cut their way through the 
bush, scaled the cliffs, dislodged rocks, looking 
for some way to get through the mountains. At 
last, when they were almost giving up in des- 



Fig. iqg 

Map of Regions of Auslralia Explored by 1862 


pair, they found a pass 20 ft, wule belwcen two 
precipices, wliich led them into a beautiful, 
well-wntered valley. They called this the Vale 
of Clwyd, after a fertile valley in North Wales. 
On their return they blazed or notched the 
trees so that they might find again this new 
route that they had discovered. 

Within the next two years the Liverpool 
Plains beyond the Vale of Clwyd were discov¬ 
ered, These iiKiins wore obviously suitable for 
tlie rearing of sheep. A road was then cut ovei 
tJie piiss to the Liverixw?) Plains by a gang of 
convicts. It was a triuin[)h of engineering, for 
in some places gieat chasms had to he bridged, 
in otliers solid rocki luovi'd out of the way, and 
eveiywlicre the groiiiul had to ho levolletl. 
The town of Batlnir.-,L was fonndi'd. Within a 
year or two anolhei nnite to the so.i It) the rioitli 
of the Liverpool Downs was found. 


Before the discovery of the Liverpool Plains 
the prevailing idea was that Australia was a 
vast desert ringed round with the small strip 
of territory suitable for men to dwell in This 
idea was now pruv’cd to be false, ami the early 
Australian "Squatters ” left the regions near the 
coast and, driving their flocks before them and 
carrying all their goods, settled or "squatted” 
as they liked in the newly discovered country. 
They followed the courses of the rivers, which 
were alow muddy streams because they (lowed 
in a flat land. 

In 1827 Allan Cumiingham, breasting the 
Livcr|>ool Range, ramc upon the Darling Downs, 
an imrivalled pasture of h.ooo square miles in 
an unbroken stretch. This was quickly peopletl 
with squatters. 

One of the greatest of Australian explorers 
was Captain Slurl. First he fullowed the course 
of what was later known as the Darling River, 
lie and his men suflcrcd from a ]>articularly dry 
season. Suddenly they saw a river sonic 80 yd 
wide. They rushed to drink, hut found that the 
water was salt. Tliey wondered wJictlicr it wa.s 
not a river, but an inlet of the sea. Then they 
found that it was a river, and that the saltness 
was caused by brine springs In its bed. 

Next Captain Sturt set out to follow the 
course of the Murrumbidgeo River, to discover 
whether it flowed into a lake or into the sea. 
After he and his companions had followed it 
for a week he realized that he could not take all 
witii him. He therefore sent moat of the men 
liack, and took six with him in a little boat with 
(irovisioit^ on a raft. The current of the river 
was very swift. The raft dashed into a rock ami 
all the jirovisions were lost. Sturt, however, 
went on. Tliey came to the junction with the 
Lactilan River, and after four more days to the 
junction with the broad river which they nainc<l 
the Murray, the greatest river of Australia. 

Fora month they travelled along the Murray 
River, At one place hundreds of native-- 
threatened them horn the slioro. At last the 
river eiulctl in a swampy lake they named the 
Alcxandrina, insteail of in a fine harbour as 
they had exjiected 'I here was nothing for it 
but to return by llie way that they had come 
For two mouths Lliey mwed up slieain, woin out 
by their exeitions, hungry from lack of food, 
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and perpetually in danger from the nativcb. from dying of thirst because Eyre collected some 
When they reached the s>pot at wliich they had water on a spojige. The next misfortune was 
separated from the rest of their party a rescue that two of the natives shot Eyre’s white coin- 
party found them, bringing them food, and panion and made off with the ammunition, 
together they returned happily to Sydney, Eyie went on with a faithful black boy. They 
Sturt’s party having travelled over 2,000 miles, were almost at the end of thcLr supplies when a 
Later, in 1844, Sturt set off northward from a French whaling ship came mto the bay. The 
point near the junction of the Lachlan and captain gave Eyre and his little black boy 
Murrumbklgee Rivers. He finally reached a sufTicient supplies for the rest of the journey to 
very parched region where it was so hot that Albany, whicli took about •another month, 
he and his compaiiions had to dig a cave for Along the route Iravoised by Eyre now runs a 
themselves. The ink dried on tlieir pens before railway connecting Albany with Adelaide, 
they could write, the sciews fell out of tlicir The first cxploiers to cross the Continent from 
boxes, the lead fell out of their pencils. At south to north were Buike and Wills in 1862. 
last they luul to retLiru, having journeyed as Their return journey from the Gulf of Car- 
far north as Coopers'Creek, pentaria was terrible, for they suffered first 

Auolher of the heroic explorers of Australia from heat and thirst unci then from the rainy 
was Eyie, who in 1841 made a journey beside season. They both lost their lives in tlic 
the coast of the Cireat Australian Bight from attempt, but one of their companions reached 
Spencer Gulf to Albany across countiy that had safety. 

never been traversed before. lie Look with him McDouall Stuart tiled to cross fiom south 
one white companion and three natives. They to north. At the thiid attempt he succeeded in 
earned some water with them on the liorses’ reaching Van Diemen's Gulf because he found 
backs, For 135 miles they found no water, and a well-watered strip of country. The route he 
then they found it by digging 5 ft. Not till followed is covered to-day by the tians-con* 
they had traversed another 160 miles did they tinental telegraph connecting Adelaide witli 
find water again. Another time they were saved London. 

(J'or puliires 0/.‘luslraUa sd« Val II, Wool Chart, and pp 527-q, 551, anti 555, also p 815 ) 

JOHN LAWRENCE 

John ],.awrence was born at Richmond in and warlike, but Lawrence quickly won tlieir 
Yorkshire ill 1811. Ilis father had been a soldiei lieaits. When he went out willi his guii he 
in India, and both he and John's mother were talked to every one lie met, and his house was 
Irish. John went to a day school in Bristol, open to all callers, ricli and poor. In this way 
where he was flogged every day, and on account he got to know what was ically liappening, and 
of his Irish name the boys nicknamed him wliatallkindsoEpeoplcthought. Ilewasulways 
Paddy and kicked him Then he went to a on the spot when anytliing of impoitaiice 
school in Londonderry, where he was kicked liappencd. If a man had done wrong he was 
as English under the name of English John much afraid of Lawrence's anger. 

Finally he went to Haileybury, Ifie College whicli In the evenings he used to sit out in the garden 
had been founded by the East India Company ni the moonlight, and the Indians used to drop 
for the training of their futuic servants. His in to .see him. They talked over all the events 
three older brothers were already in the Indian of the day, and then at midnight they got up 
army, but at the conclusion of liis school career quietly and left him. 

Lawrence went into the Indian Civil Service. One walled village would not jiay the land 

First of all he worked tit Delhi, acting as lax. The usual custom in such circumstances 
Judge and collecting taxes, From there he was was for the collector to use foicc. Lawrence 
translerxed to control a district with Panipat as surrounded it with police, and blocked the way 
Us headquarters. The people there were rough to the cattle pastures. .\t dayliicak the animals 
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came out, but they were driven back, and the 
cowherds told that the cattle would not be 
allowed out till the tax was paid. Again and 
again they tried to driv’e the cattle out, but 
without success. Then they said that they had 
not tlie money to pay. Finally, at about 3 
o’clock the money was produced, and the cattle 
rushed out to thcii pastures. 

Lawrence held various positions in India until 
lie fell ill and had to go home fur three years’ 
leave (18.^0). After liis return the most impoiL- 
aiit post lie Jield was that of (loveinor of the 
Fnnjab, a province new to tlie Ilritisli Empiie. 
First of all he coinjiletely disbanded tlie Sikli 
aniiy, wliicli had icccnlly been fighting against 
the British. Tlicse men, who had been peasant 
proprietors, quickly took up their old life of 
agriculture. The rest of the peojde were dis¬ 
armed, and tlie province was at peace. 

Next he set to work to make roads and bridges 
winch would prove useful to our soldiers, and 
Avould also provide highways for trade. New 
canals were cut to irrigate the land, so that the 
Siklis were more prosperous than ever before. 
A code of laws was drawn up which was both 
just and simple, and taxation of the new pro¬ 
vince was settled in. such a way that it was 
lighter than ever before. All this he did in the 
same friendly way as he had collected taxes in 
Panipat. He trained the officials under him in his 
ways, and the result of his government was that 
the Punjab became the model province in India, 
and English and Indians were alike devoted to 
Lawrence. 

Then came the Indian Mutiny, not in the 
Punjab but in the rest of Northern India under 
Britisli control. The Indians were alarmed at 
the numerous impiovcments brought in by tlie 
British, the "rire carnages," as they called the 
trains, and the "lightning posts,” as they called 
tlie telegraph posts, 

The Mutiny occurred among the sefioys, the 
native troops in the Bengal army. The new 
Enfield rifle had been served to them, the cart¬ 
ridges for which were greased with cows' fat 
and pigs' lard. The ends of the cartridges had 
to be bitten off by the sepoys before they could 
be slipped home. As the Hindu regarded the 
cow as sacred, and the Mohammedan thought 
that tlie pig wa.s unclean, the sepoys believed 
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that the serving of these rifles iincl cartridges 
was an attempt to undermine their religions, 
The Hindus were afraid of losing caste, and for 
the same reason they feaied travelling by train 
because they might liave to sit in the same 
carriage as a man of lower caste. 

The Mutiny broke out near Delhi, and the 
sepoys marched to that city, the ancient capital 
of India, and proclaimed an Indian prince as 
Emperor of India. Sepoys in Cawnpore and 
Lucknow were in revolt too, but the centre of 
the rebellion was at Delhi. 

In this crisis John Lawrence gathered to¬ 
gether ail army in the Punjab, which remained 
loyal to the British government, and sent it to 
Delhi. After a long siege these troops, under 
John Nicholson, captvired the city. Thus the 
good work which Lawience had done m the 
Punjab was of incalculable value in the hour of 
danger, when it seemed as though the English, 
through the Mutiny, might have to leave India, 
At Lucknow, another centre of the rebellion, 
Sir Henry Lawrence, Jolin's brother, rallied a 
splendid body of sepoys to the defence, and they 
stood a five inontlis' siege until they were 
relieved by Henry Havelock, but by this time Sir 
Henry Lawience was killed. After this Havelock 
and his men were again besieged in Lucknow, 
and it was not till two months later that Luck¬ 
now was finally relieved by Sir Colin Campbell. 

This ended tlie Mutiny. When it was over the 
government of India was transferred from the 
East India Company to the Crown. Queen 
Victoria was proclaimed Empress of India, and 
"Iiid. Imp." was for many ycais added to tin' 
inscription on our coins. 

After the Mutiny Lawrence returned Lo Eng¬ 
land and was hailed as "The Saviour of India " 
He was knighted, and granted a pension for life 
Five years later Sir John Lawrence returned 
to India as Viceroy, and for five years he acted 
as the representative of the Queen in India. 
In those five years lie tried to do for the wliole 
of the British territory in India wliat lie had 
previously done in the Punjab, On his return, 
in gratitude for his services, he was created 
"Baron Lawrence of the Punjab.'’ 

A shoit refoii'iice will he inadi* Lo lecent 
changes and the present Indian and Pakistan 
Governments. 



IIIS'POUY 



I.onl J.mcrencc, .^ ilh soiiu' nf /he Mciiilcrs of hi\ (lyi'cynmcnt 


I.oui I aiacnce li sciiteil on the e\lteiiie left of Ihis piiliite. 
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THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD 

rroiiti^piece) 

The Yeomeu of the Guaul were instituted by search winch, since t[ie time of the Gunpowder 
Henry VII, in 1485, to act as a royal body- Plot, has always been made in the Houses of 
guard both in the royal palaces and on hh Parliament before their opening, in the ceremony 
journeyings, of the distribution of Maundy Money in West- 

The diGss which is worn by them to-day is minster Abbey, and in the Epiphany offerings 
almost the same as in Tudor times—a royal red of gold, frankincense, and myrrli in the Chapel 
tunic with purple facings and stripes and gold Royal at St. James' Palace, 
lace ornaments, red knee-breeches and red They may owe their nick-name, "Beef- 
stockings, flat hat and black shoes with red, eaters," to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, who ir» 
white, and blue rosettes; tlie ruff, however, was 1669 described them thus: "They are great 
introduced by the Stuarts. Their present caters of beef—and they might be called 
weapons are a steel gilt halberd with a tassel of ‘Beef-eaters.’" 

red and gold and an ornamental sword. The Tower of London warders, who wear the 

The Yeomen of the Guard are chosen, from same uniform with the exception of the cross 
among tliose who have distinguished themselves belt are a body distinct from the Yeomen of the 
in the army or the marines, and their pay is Guard. They were instituted in 1509 or 1510 
looked upon as a pension. They take part in the when the young King Henry VIII left twelve 
reception of foreign potentates, levees, courts, wardcis at the Tower of London on giving it up 
and State banquets. They have a share in the as a permanent residence. 
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The Totver of London 

I'rom an ol<{ pyiul The liitfding of the While Touvi was begun by ll’i/hnin Hie Conqueror 
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N ature study is one of tlie most imptir- 
tant subjects included in the Junior 
School Curriculum. Properly taught it 
should train children in the power of obseivaliun 
and in the ability to express observations simply 
and accurately, and should stimulate interest in 
environment, Habits and interests cultivated 
in the earlier years of school li/e can bring 
pleasure and profit throughout life. Some of the 
greatest naturalists the world has known have 
commenced the study of the living things of 
Nature when quite young. The following state¬ 
ment should be remembered by all teachers— 

In Nature Study v,c aim at seeing, underiiUndinK, 
enjoying, and practaally le.irning /mm the nalur.il 
world round about us It tU’f'd lianlly be sud th.il 
Nature Study liui gone wrung ^vlicii it Ih-cuhii-s iHXikidi 
or too much of a lesson - I’rofoHsiir sir J Akiiivk 
Thomson, 

It is most important for the teacher of Nature 
.study to realize that the main part of the wink 
done must be performed by individual children 
Formal lessons may have to be given in order 
to explain ])rinciples and to impart information 
Lhe work must be a failure if it stops there. 
Keenness and inten st must be so stimulated that 
tile pupils are eager to perform experimenls, 
make obsoivations, ami leeord the results of 
both With tins purpose m view, the w'ork 
suggested in tins course will give nuiny ideas as 
to how tlie individual side of the work can be 
slrc-ssed, and the work iirado really prailical 
l'‘or the convenience of the teacher the luallei 


here is secliom/.cd under the headings "Ohsor- 
vatioii.il Work,” ''Plant I-ifo,” ‘‘Hird Tile,'' 
"Insect I-ife," and ''Animal Life ” The course 
for Juniors should lie arranged to include le.ssons 
from each of these, in order that as great variety 
as possible may sliinulatc the intciest of these 
young chUdreii. This does not mean a lack of 
coheience in the sclienic, for lessons on the 
weather will lead uj) quite naturally to discus¬ 
sion of the seasonal changes, which in turn 
introduce (according to the soa.snn) the matters 
of germination, flowering, or fruits; after a 
few lessons on flowers some details of the inserts 
which jwllinate them will naturally follow, while, 
after the lessons on fruits,the fimclK )ns *)f animals 
and birds as seed clislnhutors may serve as a link 
withlrNSonsdiMliiiRwiLh the carnivorous animals, 
JJic •.liuly of Natun* may be likened to the 
liLLiiig togelhrr of a ]ig-saw or nf links in 

a chain: the temher'.s funiTiori is to open the 
child’s eyes lo the significance of things observed, 
and point out their relationship to one another, 
Thus .some teachers may prefer to work out their 
.schemes in groni)-> of lessons covering the saim' 
asjicct of jdant, bird, insect, and animal life, :is, 
foi instance, tlie i>c'riod of of tiny plants, 

birds, insects, .mil aiiim.ds, including the olle* I" 
of the wvather. cmmiioii nei'd of air, vsatei. etc , 
or again, .i series of lessons on tlie part jdayed 
by lolnur tliinughunt the kingdom of Natun- 
(piolertive ,iinl atliai Live i olniiiiugs, and iisr nf 
given lolmii lualler In plants). 
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Nature Study in Town aiul Country 

The course of Nature Study which will be 
mapped out in this section deal? with a wide 
variety of subjects. It may be interesting to 
show how the course may be used in both town 
and. country schools. 


Then it is possible to plan Nature rambles at 
various times of the year. Seasonal clianges are 
very easily noticed if the same walk is taken in 
all four seasons. Such a ramble should include, 
where possible, a walk through a field, a wood, 
along a watei coiiise, and through allotments. 



Fig. I 

Cowden Young Farmers' Club : The Vegetable Plot 


Country Schools 

In the country there will be little difficulty, 
A plentiful supply of specimens can be obtained 
quite easily by both the children and the teacher. 
It is also possible, in many cases, for a garden, 
plot to be provided, where plants can be grown 
and studied in their natural environment. Seeds 
can be sown to give the flowers needed for study, 
and vegetables can be cultivated, liven where 
this IS not possible the interest of parents and 
gardeners can be secured, and tbc necessary 
arrangements can be made fur a supply of 
materials, 


Pets can be more easily kept in the country. 
Children can find more space for rabbit hutches 
and fowl pens than would ever be available in 
the town. 

Further, the environment of the country boin 
and bred child is that of Nature. Anything 
which will stimulate a love of the country and 
teach appreciation of quietude and beauty mu.st 
be incliiclcd in the syllabus of a country school. 
The surroundings of home and village will be 
more pleasant whore a love of Nature has been 
inculcated. The art of the teacher must be used 
to create a love for Nature study, to make it 
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iciil and puiposcful, and not a Irssun in \v)iuli 
facts arc hanimcred into nnvvilliiiK heads. 

Town Schools 

The town teacher, wlici has lo take iip the 
teaching of Nature Study, and who has read the 


when- few ii tlun^^s t .Jii be .^rn Krouiji^;, and 
when* tiu* metlianical mvcnli'ms of man seem 
to rule, i-^ just tiie place to add l).ilancc lo the 
eoncejition nf life by interestUii' children in 
living things Tlie verv silence, jwr.sistcncc, 
and perfection of growth teach impcjrtant 



Tir, • 

Couden Yvinifi J’urmers' ('liih : I he Rithluiry 


foregoing ii.n.igiapli'., iimv think that a case lor 
Nature Study in the cuuntiv has liccn puived, 
hut that this stiuh’ i aiuiut lii‘ rccomnieiided 
in the town. Ihirtliei inusuleialioiis, howevc-i, 
will .show Unit the »ase i*. almost cquallv .is 
strong for iiuhuling it m Iln’ uuiinilum foi 
town .schools. 

In the midst of l.iige gumjis of buildings, 


lieauty is often misinterpreted m the citv. 
t'luldreii are ujit to think tliat puwerfnl electric 
lights, liighlv lolomed jmslers, viiid arlil'uial 
(oloiiiiug Ivjiilv bc.iiilv I liat tills IS nut always 
so. Imwevei, is si'«ii in the p.issionate zeal with 
wlmli some ihildiui, and .nliilts tuo, tend a 
small jilaiil, uilmiie a Imiuli of llowei.s, or i.ire 
loi .1 pet. 
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There are few cUniciiUicrt iii Llie way til riir.uig- 
lug real Nature study lessons. An analysis uf 
the headings of this section will show how true 
this is, 

Weather obscrvalions can be made in every 
town. Points of sunset and sunrise may not be 
indicated on the horizon, but directions can be 
taken and related to buildings. Even cloud forms 
can be noted. 

Germination. Every experiment under this 
heading can be carried out in a town school. 

Bulbs and cornis can be grown in bowls, pots, 
and glasses, and the gaiety of the .school will bo 
increased in spring time. 

Seasonal changes are more difficult to observe. 
Where a park is within easy distance of the 
school much useful work can be done, The 
trees can be watched and their changes noted. 
Operations in the flower beds of the park do in 
some measure parallel those of the garden. 
Incittcntally, the park gardener is often a good 
friend to a teacher requiring Nature specimens. 
Plant growth can be observed by sowing seeds 
in large flower pots or in, window boxes, Broad 
and kidney beans, peas, nasturtiums, and many 
other kinds of plants can be cultivated and the 
experiment on the rate of growth can be done. 

The greengrocer’s shop can supply brussels 
sprouts and cos lettuce for the study of buds, 

A timber yard can be visited In order to get 
the section of a tree and a piece of board sliowing 
sap and heart wood and the presence of knots. 

Leaf and flower study may be a little more 
difficult. Leaves must be obtained from a park, 
from variou.? gardens, or by a week-end visit to 
the country. Flowers are much easier to pro¬ 
cure, and although, the varieties of flowers to 
be purchased in the town are fewer than those 
that can be picked in the country, yet a supply 
of typical flowers can be obtained at all seasons. 
Similarly t3^ical fruits can be purchased. A 
veal difficulty may be experienced in obtaining 
sufficient twigs of several varieties of trees in 
order to study terminal buds, leaf scars, etc, 
The teacher may be able to obtain some by 
taking a bus ride at the week-end. Similarly 
some of the class may be able to help. Some 
teachers write to friends in the country and get 
supplies that way. If only one example can be 
obtained the work can be taken by the teacher. 
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Hints. The study of biids in a town is certainly 
.1 difTiciilty Yet, after consideration, there is 
much tliat can be observed. The habits of 
starlings and spairows can be studied. Chaffmcli, 
tits, robins, and many other birds frequent the 
yards and gardens even in town, especially in 
winter. The teacher can describe the life and 
habits of some of the more common birds. 
Flocks of birds preparing for migration are often 
.seen in towns, Swallows, martins, and swifts 
aic there too. 

Insects. It will probably be necessary to give 
lessons on liees. The fly is, however, a typical 
insect wliicli abounds in towns. The life history 
of an insect can be studied by rearing silkworms 
from the egg stage. Ants and beetles can be 
seen. Crickets are sometimes caught and the 
mosquito larva may be found in a rain-water 
butt. Moths can be caught after dark with the 
aid of a lantern, and even in cities the furs of 
ladies are often destroyed by the larvae of the 
destructive motli that lays its eggs amongst 
clothes. 

Animal Life. Lessons on common pets can 
be given. A visit to the Zoo may be possible. 
A tank or bowl of fish can be kept. The pro¬ 
prietor of a naturalist's shop will be found 
generally to be a good friend to a teacher of 
Nature study. 

Has the case for the possibilities for Nature 
study in the town been made out? Of course, 
all that has been said presupposes a keen interest 
in the teacher responsible for the subject. 
Where this exists and the teacher gets real 
pleasure from the study of growth of flowers, 
and of the living tilings of the world, then the 
town child as well as the country cliild will 
become an enthusiast. 

llhistrafions 

The Natvuc Plates in this volume, and the 
subjects in the Practical Junior Teachir 
coloured Nature Study Chart, are repiodiiced 
by courtesy of the Trustee.s of the British 
Museum {Natural History). TJiesc and many 
other subjcct.s may be obtained a.s post card'- 
from the British Museum, and on page 728 are 
given particulars of cards especially useful in the 
Junior School. 
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Animals. 

Bii /Vfrican Lion B17 (.irt'al Jii(> 

Maned Wolf, B12 Tiger, l^i j I Lcojiard. 

B132 Gilzzly Bear. Biq Walrus Hi3<) I’olai 
Bear. B45 Kangaroo. 

lirilish Mammals. 

B63 Badger, B64 Fox B65 Otter. 

All the above arc ntionoelivonie and 2<l. each 

UyiHsh Th^s. 

Set B() 5 iinjiioi’liioinc rai(K :»l jil. carh. 
Birds. 

Mo.st of the British birds are illustrated in 
colours 

Set Cl, British HurB 10 inonochiome raids. 
IS. (kI 

Set C14. Summer visitors, A set of 5, is. ()d 
,, C15 and 16. Residents. Two sets of 5, 
IS, 6d, each. 

Birds Eggs—Set C7. A sets of 5 colmiicd cards 
and leaflet, is, 6d, 

Sol Ei. Representative British insects—10 
monochrome, is, (id. 

British Butterflies—Senes i, Set E5, 5 for 
IS. (id. coloured. 

British Moths—Series i, Set E7. 5 coloured 
cards, 4(1 eacli. 

British Butterflies—Set E20,3 caids, 4d. each- 
Lite history of British Butterflies. Set E51, 
5 coloiiied cauls, .pi. each. 

Shows each stage of metamorphosis. 

British Flowering Plants. 

Cards 2d. each, coloured. 

F73 Sea Pink. l'3g Mistletoe. F41 Goisc. 
F46 Hawthorn, h'st) Harebell F52\Vond V’lolct. 

British Trees. 

Set F25. 4 cards 6d.—Beech. 

„ 1-35. 4 „ 6d,—Oak, 

Frogs and Toads. 

Set Ki. 5 for is. 6d. coloured 


Reptiles 

Set K2. 3 lor ()(l, inmiochioinc. 
British Spiders. 

Set N2. CoUmicd, 5 for is hd. 


Nature Study Plates. 

Plate T. 


White Brvoiiy. 


1 ‘ 5 L 

Priimose. 


VUH. 

Tufted Velcli. 

Plaii. H. 

I-I 3 I 

Ash 


F144. 

lloi.sc Choslimt 


I'Li'i. 

Beech, 

Plate in 

('82 

Martin, 


F<) 3 . 

CtH- 

Starling 

Charrmch. 

Plate. IV. 

El 17. 

Clouded Yellow Butterflies 


11283, 

E287. 

Purple Ein[)croi Biulcifly, 
Jer.scy Tiger Moth. 


Nature Study Chart. 

E271 SwaUow-Tail ButLeifly, 

E22(). Carpenter Ikes. 

C<)2 Blackbird. 

('Hi. Cuckoo. 

IC22H. Wasps. 

1^279 Puss Moths. 

CHH. Honsc-spairow. 

C87. Robin Rodlneast. 

('89 British Great Titmouse 

F65. Cuckoo I'int. 

F8G. Creeping Biitterciiii. 

C51. Biids’ Eggs. 

C52. Birds' Eggs 

I'52. Wood Violet. 

F31 Common Poiipy, 

A discount of 25 per cent is allowed to Edma- 
tional Autliorities and IiistituUnns oil any pur¬ 
chase, direct from the Museum, of the above 
cards to the value of £1 and upward. 

Full list of cards is given in Leaflet N-H.M. 
Form 170. Wiitc to The Director, British 
Museum (Nat, Hist.), Cromwell Road, London, 
S.W.7. 



OBSERVATIONAL WORK 

WEATHER CONDITIONS 


Weather Charts 

T I'IIl simplest kind of weather chart suit¬ 
able for the first year in the Junior Srhool 
will be one showiiiR the daily weather by 
simple drawings. The diagram will show how the 
moiithlyrccord sheet ispreparcclfromalargcslieet 
of cardboard or drawing paper, 30 in. x 20 in. 
The pupil appointed to keep the record inserts 
the sketch at a given time each day. It is better 
to make the sketch at the close of inoniing 
school rather than earlier in the session, as tlie 
general state of the weather can be judged better 
at the later hour. Sketches sucli as tlie following 
are easily made - 

I. Fine weather—a yellow sun witli rays. 

2. Mainly fine with a few slinwors—sun pc(5i)- 
ing from a cloud, and a closed umbrella. 

3. Wet—an open umbrella. 

4. Windy—a kite. 

5. Snow—a snow man. 

Other simple designs can be evolved by the 
teacher. Wlierc possible each child should keep 
a daily record. Drawing paper or books divided 
into i-in. squares (ns used some years ago for 
brushwork) will be quite suitable. 

From tills elementary type iif weather chart 
the children can proceed to more tliflicult forms, 
but they must first acquire more knowledge. 

What h a Wind? 

A wind is moving air—move a piece of card- 
bo.ird about rapidly. What do the children 
notice? Lot them fan themselves with a hook 
and explain what they fool. To give Mime idea 
of the fact that air takes up space. [)ush an 
invcited glass jam jiut mtn .l bowl of water. 
Ask w'hy the water does not enter the jam pot. 
Lead tlie children to mv that air must be a 
substance. Tilt tlie i»ol. Show tlu iu tlie I'si .qi- 
mg bubbles of air, and tlie eiiti.iiK e ol waler 
Having eslablislied tlie fact ihal an l.ikes uj* 
space and is mailer, tlie next ijuesiion that will 


arise is. What causes winds? procuie a pajier 
l)alk)oji .771(1 sliow that Jiol air rises. A large 
paper hag inverterl and pulled wide oimui when 
lit oil the edge will move ujiw.ird. Hxplain th.it 
thus the heat of the mm laiises air to rise, and 
llius lead Ltt the fact that air must lomc in to 
take the place of tliat which lias so risen. 'Iliis 
is ns far a.s it is necessary lo go m the lir.st .stage. 
Show the existeiKcs of draughts miilrr a door 
and the uiJward movement of air over a lire 
- -smoking lag or paper will be useful for this. 

The it'cathcr-cock or I'linc shows which w.iy the 
wind blows Ask for i-xamplcs of all weather¬ 
cocks m the district. Notice tiiat all vanes have 
a vertical rixl wliirli ran rolrile on i\ pivot. f>n 
tlui rod is fixed a vertical plate or figure. Tliis 
is attached to one side of the rod •'O tliat the 
wind blowing against its flat surface lunis die 
figure until it gives the least resistance to the 
wind. The frequent use of the figuro of a cock 
may he exjilained by the fact of its having been 
regarded as tliu emblem of vigilance. 

The Cardinal Points 

Tlieso must now ho taught or rovisoil. Ke* 
meinher, for giudiince in the day linio, that tlie 
siiii rises ill till' east and sots in the west, and 
is ill the south at noon. Obtain these f.icts from 
thu childieii Show how to reengnize the iiole 
star at nighl lime, from the position of the group 
of stai.s known as The (ireat Hear. Tiiring the 
north, the east is 011 the right hand, the west on 
the left, and the south beliind. Maik the four 
cardinal points on the classioom wall. Make a 
drawing on the blackboard, and teach thc4i7oint‘' 
between the q chief ones "NIL, N\V., SK . SW 

A Wind Rose 

‘I'lie (kiss IS now le.idy to in.iki’ a wind rose 
ILicli child (all nuke one in a di.iwing U-ssou, 
I'lghI lines, tin long, lo lepU'seiit Ihe duel 
(iiidnial points, ,iu' di.iwii (imn .1 ceiili.d doi 
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TI1C names of the cardinal points aic written kqjL m the thud ami loiirlJi yeais ol iJjo Juiiioi 

on the chart. The wind blowing in the morning School. This type (Fig. 5) shows the weather. 

is noted A distance of, for instance, a quarter 

of an inch is marked off on the appropriate line, H/:/-, J ]?nrrp 

and the date is written by the side. Notice that 

a wind is called by llie name of the direction In 1805 Rear-Admiial Sir Francis Beaufort, 
from which it blows: Liius a south-west wind liyclrographcr to the British navy, when captain 
comes from the south-west and blows towaid of the store-ship Woolwich invented a scale of 
the noi tlj-east. numbers to represent the force of the wind, This 

A more difficult form of wind TO<wi may be tabic of numbers can be •written up on a cliart 



Fig 5 

fls ilfrtrfc fiv Older Juniurs 

Thv )niivhcr \nihcalcs the tiav oj the tnonih iitiiny i(U' •ihadeil. 
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in the classroom, and the older children in the 
Junior School can use them— 


Beaufort 

No 

Desciiption 
of wmcl 

Effect of wind on Land 

0 

Calm 

Smolcc rises straight up. 

I 

Light air 

Smoke drifts m direction 
of wind. 

2 

Slight breeze 

Wind can he feU on face. 
Leaves rustic 

3 

Gentle breeze 

Leaves and Lwig,s move— 
small flag lifted 

4 

Moderate wind 

Small blanches of trees 
move Itaiscs the dust 

5 

Frcbli wind 

Wavelets on lakes—small 
tiees sway when 
clothed with foliage 

G 

Strong wind 

Tree branches move, tele¬ 
graph wiren "sing " 

7 

High wind 

Trees sway 


Gale 

Twigs fall from trees. 

3 

Strong gale 

Chimney pots and slates 
fall. 

10 

Whole gulu 

Trees torn up by roots. 


It can be seen that daily observation of the 
wind on these lines is valuable. 

Beaufort also suggested other symbols, and 
these can be used— 

b—blue sliy (i at least blue), m—mist 
be— ,, „ (i blue) s—snow, 

c—cloudy (f cloud at least) w—dew 

o—overcast. x—honr frost, 

f—fog r—rain. 


Rain 

The top class of the Junior School should 
understand something of the rain gauge which 
is explained in the science section later. All 
cliUdien should know that lin. of rain means 
that if the earth were perfectly flat and water¬ 
proof then I in. of water would he deposited 
on the ground. 

The rain gauge should be in charge of one of 
the staff and the children in the top class should 
take it in turns to read it. The results should be 
lecoided in a book, and the teacher should make 
a small wall chart in each room and explain it 
daily. Compaiison between the lainfalls of 
different months .should be made, and the nature 
of the wind should be noted and recorded. 

Temperature 

Tell the children that when substances are 
heated they grow larger, but become smaller 
when cooled (mention might be made here of 
the spaces between lailway lines), Show a 
thermometer and explain that the liquid m the 
stem gets larger when the weather or room is 
hotter, and so it lises, The marks on the side, 
called the $cah, give us a number which is 
known as the temperature. Even the youngest 



Rainfall 


Eainfali 

29th 

2 ^ 13 


2 " 


1 " 


■30 


•29 


• 24 - 


•39 


•37 


Fig. 6 

Chart Showing Height of Barometer and Rainfall 
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children can read the theimomcter daily and 
record the results. Older children can be taught 
more fully about the thermometer, and this 
piece of apparatus is described later, in the 
Science chapter. 

Methods of graphically showing temperature 
on squared paper can be introduced in the top 
class of the Junior School 

Altitude of the Sun . 

The children will know that the weather is 
generally hotter in tlie summer than in the 

Thermometer- 



Tlierjnojueler Charts to be viade on Sfjiiared 
Paper 

winter. Few will realize that this is due to the 
greater length of day and the liigher altitude of 
sun at noon in the summer. Daily observations 
of the sun's height sliould be taken and recorded 
in all classes. The simplest piece of apparatus 
is made by fixing a yard stick in a wooden base. 
Obtain a piece of \ in, dowelliiig from a liarcl- 
ware shop Bore a Jin. hole in a square base 
board and fix the dowel into tlic hole. Set the 
stick up in the playground at the same time 
each morning, when the sun is shining, and 
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measLiie the shadow. Record the length ol the 
shadow on a chart. 

and sansei arc rather dilTrcnlt to ob¬ 
serve, but the times of these are given in many 
pocket diaries, The exact direction of sunrise 
and sunset vary—on two days only does the 
sun rise exactly in the east and set exactly in 
the west—a4th Marcli and 25th Sept. Indi¬ 
vidual children can keep records of both time 
and apparent direction of sunset and sunrise. 
Ask children to notice which rooms get sunshine 
only in the summer. 

Clouds 

These arc very interesting to study, and theh 
con.stantly changing sliapes are worth watching. 
They are composed, of tiny water particles 
Iloating in the air. Water vapour when cooled 
takes this form. Watch the boiling kettle for 
visible water vapour. 

Clond shapes are often of dclinito tyj>cs, and 
the children can be asked to watch for and 
record the following— 

Cirrus —wisps of white cloud, sometimes 
called iuares‘ {ails, generally indicate wind, and 
are formed usually at over 25,000 ft. 

Cimtflns —large flat-based heaps of clouds. 
The top portion of each is generally dome* 
shaped. They are formed nt below 10,000 It. 

Nimbus —dark rain or snow clouds. 

Slraitis—in layers like floating fog or mist. 

(See diagrams Practical Junior Teacher, 
Volume II, page 377,) 

Other cloud forms are rather too difficult for 
Junior children to study. 

Nature Caletidars 

Those are cliarts on which llic children can 
record such observations as the first appearance 
of flowers, the habits of birds, the operations on 
the farms, and so on. Fuller details will be given 
under the headings whicli follow. 

A chart on a large sheet of carton paper 
should be made out as follows— 


Date 

Flowers 

HircK 

Farm I 
Opor.ilions 1 

, Ndiiio of 
Observer 
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Individual children can also keep daily diaries 
in which are recorded the observations each has 
made. A small notebook 6 in. X 4 in, is admir¬ 
able for the purpose. 

Suggested Syllabuses 

The following are suggested syllabuses of 
weather observation for four years in a Juinni 
School— 

1, Observatioa a.nd discussion of wenthei 

2, Simple sketcli charts, 

3, Jllementary "wind rose,” 

1, Weather Charts, -^ndYeay 

2, Wind rose, 

3 Daily ram depths recorded by the teacher 
,1, Daily temperatuics—later on a cliarL 
5, Length ol shadow given by a rod 
6 General daily weather conditions. 


Year 

1 Wind rose—showing daily weather conditions, 

2 Daily tain depths recorded by -teacher and drawings 

made by children, 

3 Daily tenipciatnres—outside and inside—at gam, 

and 12 noon—chaits 
,[ Obseivatioiis of cloud shapes 
5. Length of shadow given by a rod 
G Time and direction of sunrise—from diary and 
observation—once a month 


i^lh Year 

Complete weather chart showing— 

(<i) Wind—direction and force (Beaufort scale and 
words) 

(h) Temperature—outside at 9 a.m and 12 noon, 
(c) Rainfall—leadings from ram gauge recorded, 
(rf) Height of barometer (see Science section) 

{e) Cloud shapes 

(f) State of sky at 9 a.m , 12 noon, and 4 p.m, 

(g) Time and direction of sunrise—weekly. 


GERMINATION 


Whether in town or country, obseivations can 
be made on the germination of seeds. Even the 
youngest children take pleasure iix watching 
seeds unfold and develop into plants The 
experunents which follow make a complete 
course in observation. The various experiments 
should be spread over the Junior School course. 

Seeds 

Children can readily recognize peas and beans, 
but there is no reason why some instruction 
should not be given so that they can recognize 
other common seeds. Any seedsman will make 
up a packet of mixed seeds for a few pence, or 
id, packets of seeds can be purchased. 

Exercises in drawing and in description can 
be given, in connection with the seeds. The 
following seeds are recommended for the first 
lessons in seed recognition— 

Peas —note the smooth and wrinkled varieties, 
compare vegetable pea and sweet pea seeds 

Beans —show the difference between the 
Broad Bean, Runner Bean, Dwarf French 
Bean (Canadian Wonder is a well-known variety). 
Later the differences in germination of the 
various kinds of beaus can be noticed. 

Turnip —the small round seeds are like shot 
(c/. cabbage family). 

Leltiice —obtain some of the whiia and some of 
the black variety of seed. 


Vegetable Marrow and Carrot. 

Radish —notice the seed is not perfectly round, 

Onion —typical shape and black in colour. 

Tomato seed is expensive—of course, the flat 
"pips” m the tomato are the seeds. If one 
tomato is allowed to ripen fully, and then it is 
pressed out and the seeds are extracted, it will 
furnish plenty for classroom purposes. 

Similarity of Seeds 

One very interesting field of study in connection 
with seeds is to be found in comparing seeds from 
plants of similar habit. Marrow, cucumber, and 
melon seeds are very much alike. Tlie seed of the 
onion is similar to that from the leek. Seeds 
from all the cabbage family are like small shot. 
It would be veiy difficult to differentiate between 
the seed of a "Savoy" cabbage and that of a 
"Spring” cabbage. Here an interesting point 
may be noticed' the seed of the swede and the 
turnip is similar in shape to that of membeis of 
the cabbage family—audit should be noticed that 
all the plants belong to the same group of plants 
with cruciferous flowers—though, of course, not 
Ml four-petallcd flowers have similar seeds. 

Wild Flowers 

This question of the similarity of seeds can be 
further developed in connection with the collec¬ 
tion of seeds from wild flowers. An examination 







I'lCr. « 

l•lln^'cn of the ('onijiehi 


(i) Cam Maiigotil ; (2) I'telAI'ansy ; (3) Poppy . (4) £caWc( IHtiiperoel. 

One of the }ea^ons why it ts iifftcuU to clear land of “weeds'' is that many of their seed^ uie, hhr lho\f 
of the poppy, oily • Ihii ennhles lliein if ploughed deep tu/n the mil to he doiminil rf'»//;ot»/ lolling, /tiul 
la get inimife lalei if lesUned to a •niilahle Uvvl, 
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of the seed and a comparison with that of a 
cultivated plant will lead to a further study ol 
the wild plant to see if it has any similar prop¬ 
erties to the garden variety. The question as 
to whether wild and cultivated plants can be in 
the same family will lead to important lessons 
on the value of cultivation, and the methods man 
has adopted to develop the parts of a plant 
needed for food. 

Seeds from Hovie 

Once the inteiesL of the children is stimulated 
in the examination of seeds, it will be found that 
many kinds of seeds will be brought from home. 

■ Many children will learn from garden-loving 
parents the names of the seeds, and will be then 
able to instruct the other children. 

Use of Seeds 

Why do people buy seeds? This question can 
be readily answered by children who have begged 
some seeds from a parent at seed-sowing time. 
Show them that plants develop from the seeds. 
The seeds begin to grow within the ground. 
Seeds that did not grow would be useless. 

Seed Testing 

Over half a century ago the scientists of 
Denmark and Germany began to see the impor¬ 
tance of testing the seeds offeied for sale by seed 
merchants and others. Obviously a farmer or 
gardener cannot afford to till and manure the 
soil and then sow seeds which have a very low 
percentage of germination, Further it is very 
annoying to sow seed and then to find that the 
seeds were not pure. Purity of seed is most 
important. As an example of this the case of 
clover seed might bo described. Clover seed is 
sometimes spoilt by a mixture of dodder seed. 
The dodder plant is peculiar in its method of 
growing. After geimination, the root goes down 
into the soil, and a threadlike coil untwists 
and lengthens out until it finds ^pianl on which 
it can live Having found such a host it clings 
to it and absorbs food from it. It then proceeds 
to send out threads in all directions to seize 
other hosts. So destructive is dodder that in less 


than thiee months one dodder stem may kill 
all the clover over an area of 30 square yards, 
What a calamity for a farmer who bought clover 
seed to find that he had clover and doddei! 

To-day m many European countries, in the 
United States of America, and in a few of the 
British colonies regulations for the testing and 
sale of seeds have been passed. Special seed 
testing laboratories have been established where 
samples of all seeds to be sold are tested, and 
where samples of seeds may be submitted by 
prospective buyers Methods of testing the 
germinating power of seeds have been studied 
in these stations, and these will be described 
later, after the methods to be adopted in schools 
have been given (pages 740-1), 

Germination 

Germination, or growth, of tlie seed must 
depend upon certain conditions, and it should 
be the purpose of the school experiments to 
show what these conditions are, The Nature 
study teacher will, of course, realize that ger¬ 
mination expeiiments can be carried out during 
the winter months when outdoor observations 
are difficult. Later it will be shown that the 
puipose of a fiow$r is to develop seed, and that 
the seed is Nature's method of maintaining a 
continuous life stream even when climatic con¬ 
ditions are against continuous growth and main¬ 
tenance of life in plant form. 

Experiments Demonstrating Need 
for Water 

Experiment i. Fill a dry bottle with dry peas 
and cork up Leave foi some days. Does any 
change take place? Does growth begin? Apart 
from this experiment, children will know that 
grocers keep dried peas for s.ale, and packets ol 
dried peas will keep almost indefinitely. 

Experiment z. Place half a dozen broad bean 
seeds in a saucer of water and leave for some 
hours. Notice that the seeds have swollen. What 
has caused this? Carefully dry the seeds with a 
piece of clean rag. Squeeze one seed gently. 
Observe the point on the bean where the water 
comes out. Dry again, .squeeze. Does the water 
again come from the same point? This small 
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hole, which is at one end of the scar, is called 
the micyopyle, a word meaning lUiU gate. If 
the question has not yet been asked it might be 
well here to find the cause of the black scar. 
It is here that the bean was attaclied within tlie 
pod. 

Experiment 3. Soak some beans in a saucer of 
water. Observe these, say, every twenty minutes 
for some hours. Describe the changes which 
occur—(i) Wrinkling of outer coat or testa near 
the micropyle, (2) wrinkling spreads until the 
whole coat is affected; {3) the seed begins to 
swell and the coat is stretched again. It is well 
to have a bean of equal size, not soaked, so that 
the amount of swelling can be noticed- The 
explanation of the initial wrinkling of the skin 
is that the skin is moistened and swells almost 
at once, whilst the seed inside only gets moisture 
slowly at first. Later the wet seed begins to 
swell and increases in size to the new skin shape. 
Finally, of course, the seed increases sufficiently 
to burst the testa. 

Experiment 4. To find whether the water 
enters through the micropyle proceed as follows. 

Seal up the micropyles on a number of broad 
beans, Clay, rubber solution, or paint will serve 
to do this. Soak the beans in watet and notice 
either {a) which gain most in weight in a given 
time (weighing before and after soaking), or 
(6) which beans germinate the more quickly. 

Water can enter through the skin as well as 
through the micropyle, but more slowly. 

Experiment 5. That a great deal of force is 
exerted by the swelling seed can be shown with 
a thin test-tube, Fill the tube with dry peas. 
Place the tube under water inside a ]am jar 
full of water. Water will enter the test tube, the 
peas will swell, and the lube will break. Simi¬ 
larly a medicine bottle filled with peas and stood 
in a bucket of water can be broken. 

Experiment 6. Leave some beans that have 
been soaked on top of moist sawdust. Notice that 
growth begins. Here it is established tliat z&afer 
Is the first essential for growth. The older m 
which growth takes place will be examined in 
later experiments, 

Experiment 7, An interesting experiment on 
the rate with which water enters a seed can be 
made. In Experiment 4 it was shown that water 
enters more readily through the micropyle. It 

la—(li.360,1) 


also enters through the skin. Thu.s, although the 
micropyle may be closed, yet tlie seed will 
gerniiiiatc. Watei enters the micropyle by what 
is known as capillary ailrpcUon. The word 
"capillary” is derived from a Latin word 
iucamng a hair. Liquids which wet the sides of 
a vessel have the power of rising to a high level 
in a very naiTow tube—a capillary tube, Oil is 
conveyed from the reservoir in a lamp to the 
burner up the tube-like passages between the 
wick fibres. Thus water enters the narrow tube 
of which the micropyle is the opening. Water 
passes through the skin of the seed by osiiws/r. 
In osmosis there is an interchange of liquid from 
both sides of a diaphragm. 

To show the more rapid entrance of water 
tlnongh tlio micropyle proceed as follows. 

Fill a bowl with moist sand. Insert six beans 
into the sand with the scar and micropyle out 
of the sand. Place six others with the scar 
within the sand. Keep the sand moist, and 
notice the difference in time taken for geiinina- 
tion and growth to begin. 

Experiment 8. Obtain six small flower-pots. 
Place stones over the holes and fill up with Ary 
.sand. Insert a bean in each pot at a depth of 
about i m. Wafer each pot daily as follows— 

Pol I. One teaspoonful of water. 

Pot 2. Two tcaspoontuls. 

I^ot 3. One tablespoonful. 

I^ot 4. Two tablespoonfuls. 

Pot 5. Three tablespoonfuls. 

l^ot 6. Foui tablespoonfuls. 

Record the first appearance of the bean shoot, 
Wliat do you notice ? In the pots receiving more 
water the seed will germinate more quickly. 
The fust pot may not receive even enough to 
cause the seed in it to grow at all. The sixth 
pot will piobably be latei than the others. Too 
much water will cause the sand to be water¬ 
logged. Growth will be retarded or prevented 
because air is excluded. This leads to the next 
series of experiments. 

Expeiiments 1-8 aim ah showing tliat water 
IS essential to germination. Experiments i, 2, 
and 3 should be taken in the first year, 
Experiments i, 2. 3, 5, and (j in the second yeur, 
and all of them in the third and fourth years, 
(iioups of children can be in charge of each 
exiiciimcnl. 
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Experiments Showing Need for 
Oxygen 

ExpenHisiii 9. Boil some watei. Let it cool. 
Soak beans in the water and let them remain. 
No germination will take place. Why not? 
When the kettle is placed on the fire or stove to 
boil water, a singing noise is heard shortly 
afterwards. This noise is caused by the little 
bubbles of air and carbon dioxide which are 
dissolved in the water, and which are being 



Support Burning or Life 

driven off by the lieat. The fact that air will 
dissolve in water enables fish to live in water. 
Fish need air as much as animals. Later 
it will be shown that water in an aquarium 
must be aerated for this reason. Seeds need 
oxygen, tlie active part of the air, 111 order 
to germinate. It may be said that the air is 
made up of a mixlure of gases, The two most 
important are. (u) oxygen—a colourless gas 
which supports burning and life, and which 
occupies about 20 per cent of the air; {b) nitro¬ 
gen—a colourless inert gas which is present to 
dilute the oxygen and make its action less rapid 
(almost 80 per cent of the air is nitrogen). Other 
elements present are carbon dioxide, a gas which 
is formed whenever carbon burns in a plentiful 
supply of oxygen; ivalcr vapour, which is water 
converted by warmth; and then rare inert gases 
including neon and argon. Whenever growth 
takes place or life is present and active there is a 
combination of carbon and oxygen—carbon 
dioxide is made and oxygen is used up. 

It may be found that seeds refuse to grow 


even in oidiiiary unboiled water. Tlicic is not 
sufficient oxygen for life to develop. The next 
experiment aims at showing, simply, something 
of the oxygen needs of the seed. 

Experiment lO, Fill four glass jars with water, 
the fiisi i full, the second ^ full, the third { 
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Fig, 10 

Preparation of Experiment 10 


full, and the fourth -J full. Cut 4 discs of wood, 
about ^ in. tliick and bore holes in them Float 
one disc on the surface of the water in each jar. 
Place six or seven beans on each disc, and then 
tic down the jars with waxed paper. Observe 
the rate of germination. 

Experiment ii, After the seeds have been 
growing for some days in the jars in Experiment 
10 remove the waxed top and plunge in a lighted 
taper. Notice that the flame is extinguished. 
This show.? that the oxygen must be used up. 
It does not prove that carbon dioxide has been 
formed. This can be shown as in the next 
expeiiment. 

Experiment 12 Fill a potted-meat jar with 
water and stand it in a glass jam jar. Tic up 
twenty to thirty peas in a niii.slin bag and hang 
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llic bag from a large cork fitted in the jam jar. 
Adjust the string so that it will just allow the 
muslin bag to hang in. the water in the meat jar 
Leave for four or hve clays. Remove the cork 
and pour a quantity of lim& water into the bottom 
of the jam jar, Notice the lime water turns 
milky. This shows the presence of carbon 
dioxide. 

To Make Lime Water. Purchase a pcnrrywoith 
of quicklime from a builder. Pour a small quan¬ 
tity of water on to the lime whilst it is standing 
on a dry saucer. Great heat will be given offj 
steam will arisc^ and the lump of quicklime now 



Experinien! 12 • Demonstrating Presence of 
Carbon Dioxide 

The iiiffl/ jar with water k plareil under the hafi 
0/ peas 

Will slake down to a powder, Stir the slaked lime 
round in a jug full of water. Filter the water 
or allow the lime to settle and decant off the 
clear liquid 

It is well at this stage to aliow children to 
breathe air thiough a glass tube into a little 
lime water, and to notice that it turns milky. 
Thus people breathe in good air—containing 
oxygen—and breathe out air containing carbon 
dioxide, Tire similarity to the needs of a growing 
seed IS worth noticing. 

Up to this point it has been cstahlislicd that 
a seed needs Moisture and Oxgyen in order to 
germinate. 

Effect of Temperature 

There is one othei essential lacLnr, and that 
is a suitable Tmperalnre. In this connection 


Lliiiik of the seasons, In spring growth begins us 
the daily temperature rises. In summer flowers 
develop and seeds form, T'hc ripened seeds are 
scattered in the autumn. Tlie seeds lie dormant 
m wintei. For all seeds there is a temperature 
below which they will not grow’. Above a certain 
temperature growth will not take place. These 
represent the minimum and maximum tem- 
jieratUFes, The range between them is the 
variation in temperature in which growth will 
take place. The most successful germination 
and the most rajiid growth occur at the 
or best temperature, 

Experiments on the influence of tcmiicraturc 
on gcnninatioii are not so easy to arrange as 
some of the others. Seeds of the broad bean 
kept moist but placed in a box containing a 
mixture of ice and water will not germinate. 
Seeds will germinate more quickly m a warm 
room than out-of-doors. The influence of heat 
upon the gcnninalion of seeds can be tested as 
follows. 

Experiment 13. Boil some water in a beaker. 
Immerse dry and soaked lieans in the water 
for various intervals—from one minute to five 
minutes. A tiny cotton or muslin bag will do 
to hold each seed in the water. Label each seed 
and place in earth to germinate. Note which 
grow and wliich do not. 

More accurate experiments can be done by 
which seeds are kept at lower temperatures for 
a long period, and the germinating power tested, 

Effect of Light 

One other experiment should be tried before 
the details of growth aie nliscrved. 

Experiment 14. Place a httlc water in the 
bottom of two glass jars. Put six broad bean 
seeds in each Obtain a large tin wliicli will just 
cover one of the jars. The two jars, one covered 
and one uncovci'cd, should now be left on a 
shelf w'hile the beans germinate. Tlic question 
to be answ’crcd is: Will the beans geiinmate more 
(jnickly m tlie light tlian in the daik? It will be 
foimd that darkness encourages germination. 
Notice that this .similar to Nature's conditions 
for a seed witliin the soil. 

It has been esLablishcd that a .seed will ger- 
miiialc better in the dark tlian in the light, 
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and that moisture, oxygen, and a suitable 
temperature are needed for germination to take 
place. 

Experiments g-14 should be cairied out in 
the thud year, The youngest Juniors can be 
shown that seeds cannot germinate if air is not 
present, without going into details. The effect 
of temperature on growth can also be discussed 
generally, in relation to the use of a greenhouse. 


Observations upon Growing Seeds 

The next stage will be to watch the actual 
growth of seeds of various Icinds, It is well to 
provide certain pieces of simple apparatus for 
this purpose. The following are suggestions— 

I. Glass jam jars. Place the seeds against the 
glass. A piece of blotting paper, at least two 
layers, should be fixed to hold the seeds. Fill 



Lwdusb Tnoiatenod 
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Fig, 12 

S^ed Germinating in Jam Jar 


up the centre with damp sand, damp sawdust, 
or sphagmim moss (purchasable at a chemist's). 
Fibre in which bulbs are grown will do equally 
well 

2, A lamp glass can be fitted up similarly. 
The glass should be placed in a dish of soil in 
order to prevent it from being knocked over' 
easily. It might be fixed into a clay or plasti¬ 
cine base, or the lower part may be filled with 
sand. 

3. A glass front might he fitted into a wooden 
box. This may easily be done as follows. Re¬ 
move one side of the box, Obtain a piece of glass 


just the size of the space. Tack on some narrow 
strips of wood to the ends of the open side of 
the box. Place the glass inside and touching 
these strips, Fill up the box with soil. The 
weight of the soil wiU press the glass forward. 

4. Observations of roots of seedlings can be 
made if the glass slopes inward. Remove one 
side of box. Nail two strips of wood diagonally 
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Fig. 13 

Lamp Glass Showing Gennmniing Seeds 


across the ends. Fill with soil after supporting 
the glass on the strips. 

5. For counting the percentage germination 
of seeds obtain a tin lid 10 in. x 10 in. Cut a 
pad of blotting paper six or seven layers thick, 
or provide a thick piece of felt. Divide the top 
sheet of blotting paper into 100 i-in. squares, 
Saturate the whole with water. Take a hundred 
seeds from a sample to be tested. Place one on 
eacli square. Cover the whole over with another 
layer of damp blotting paper and place in a warm 
place. Moisten the whole daily. Make a count 
of number germinating after two days, three 
da}^, etc. After a week take geiminating pei- 
centage. 

The most easily observed seeds are tlic larger 
ones, such as the broad bean and the pea. 

The Broad Bean —drawings should be made 
at each stage, and they might well be larger tlian 
the seedlings sketched. (See Figs. 16 and 17.) 
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Tlie followinf^ notes are given as a guide 
to obseivatioii. Soak a bioacl bean, rare- 
fully remove tUe skin. It will lie fouml pos¬ 
sible to open (Jilt the seed into two halves. 
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Fig. 14 

Box Filled i^Hh Gloss Fronl for Observation 


Each of these is a Cotyledon or seed-leaf. Ljdng 
between them and near to one edge can be seen 
the plumule 01 growing slioot, and, iutting out 
below, the radicle or pniniuy njot These lluee 
—(rt) the cotyledons, (ft) the plumule, and (c) 
the radicle—constitute the emlnyo plant. 
From this examination it is easily seen why tlu- 
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root piisliPh its way out of the .seed first. Now 
iiiscit .some .soaked seeds in one of the germina¬ 
tion jars, and make sketches each clay after 
growth has started. Notice— 

(rt) The shajic of the flap raised by the emerg¬ 
ing radicle. 

(ft) The exact place where the radicle emerges, 
(c) llie way in which the radicle grows. 

(i) The lime that elapses between the emer¬ 
gence of the ladiclc and the first appearance of 
the shoot. 

(e) The bent manner in which tlic shoot 
cmeigcs (Nolo protection afforded by this bent 
fonn) 



Tray Prepared for Perceniof’e Experivicui 


{f) The colour of the young shoot on emer¬ 
gence, and the time that occurs before it becomes 
grecn. 

(g) The time before tiny hair roots appear on 
the radicle. 

(ft) The late at winch the root grows com- 
paicd with the shoot A graph of this would bo 
iiiteicsting. How long is it before the shoot 
giow.s faster than the radicle? 

(/) What liappens to the cotyledons as the 
lieaii seedling glows? The gradual shrivelling 
of these seed-leaves suggests tliat tlic food within 
them provides noiirisliment for the young plant. 


Food oj Seedlings 

The last obscivalion on the shrivelling cotyle¬ 
dons suggests that the question of the food supply 
for the germinating seed should be considered. 

The infornv.iliou given heic ii, foi die use of 
the teacher This will form a background for 
the work and i.s not intended to be taught, as 
W stands, to the cluUlieu. 

If two bioad bi'iins me allowed to germinate 
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Fig. i6 


Stages i-fi 0/ Growth of Broad Bean Seedling 


side by side the feeding properties of tlie coty¬ 
ledons can be observed. As soon as the root 
(ladicle) has obtained a firm hold in the soil 
carefully remove the cotyledons from one plant, 
taking caie not to damage the rest of the plant, 
The difference in the further development of 
this plant in comparison with the normal one 
will well illustrate the value of the food m the 
cotyledons, (See Fig 19.) 

It does not come within the scope of this 
course to show how to analyse the seed-leaves 
to find what food is contained within them. 
Held in a flame the seed-leaf blackens, showing 
the presence of carbon. The fact that nitro¬ 
genous foods and oils and fats arc present can 
be shown, and mineral salts are also there. 
Thus a plant requires food with the same con¬ 
stituents as that required by human beings. 
The carbon is present largely in the form of 
starch. A very simple test for starch is provided 
by means of iodine either in solution in alcohol 
or dissolved in a solution of potassium iodide, 
A chemist can supply either of these for a few 
pence. A blue colour Is given with starch. 

DigesUon of food is necessary within the 
human body to make it soluble. Starch is not 
soluble in cold water, but the saliva of the mouth 
has the power of converting starch into sugar. 
Similarly, various juices in the stomach and 
intestines can make proteins (the nitrogenous 
foods) and fats digestible, Of course, mineral 
,'ialts are already soluble in water, and can pass 
into the blood. 

The plant food contained in the cotyledons is 
not soluble, and could not, unless changed in 
some way, assist the growth of the seedling. 
There must, therefore, be some wonderful 
changes in the seed-leaves by which indigest¬ 
ible food becomes soluble. These changes arc 
almost similar to those which take place within 
the human body. 

Starch is converted into sugar in the seed- 
leaves by a juice or feiment called diastase. 
Juices something like those found in the stomach 
and intestines convert Proteins into soluble 
Peptones, and even less complex substances, 
This juice in plants is known as trypsin. Other 
fciments emulsify the oils and fat.s. Tlicsc 
ferments begin to act as soon as moisture enters 
into the seed 
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Fiirthey food for the developing seedling must 
be obtained from other sources. The root has 
the power of taking food from the soil, and the 
leaves can absorb further food from the atmo¬ 
sphere in the presence of sunlight. These methods 
of feeding will be discussed in a later section. 

Up to this point the main observations have 
been made upon the seed of the broad bean, a 
seed which contains two well-defined cotyledons 
within the seed, As the growth of the seedling 
develops the seed leaves shrivel. They arc not 
carried above the level of the soil. Other seeds 
which behave similarly are the aconi and the 



Bean Seedling of whch the Root-end was 
Broken Off 

l^olice how now roots an growing EAperinienls 
0/ a similar nature cait be iriea. 

j)ea. Such seeds are said to be examples of 
Hypogeau germination (Greek hypo, under, and 
gc, the earth). 

Experiment 15. Soak and then place in a 
glass-fronted box a number of French beans. 
Watch and. draw the various stages of gioivth. 
Notice that the cotyledons are drawn out of 
the soil. Observe what happens to these leaves 
as the young seedling develops. Watch par¬ 
ticularly for the initial shape of the radicle. 
Experiment 16. Carry out as Experiment 15, 
but carefully remove one cotyledon from a bean. 
Try to find what part of the growing seedling 
develops, and so carries up the seed-leaf 
Experiment 17. Sow half a dozen seeds of 
mustard in a 4-in, pot, Watch carefully what 
liappens. At the same time, sow some mustard 
seed on wet flannel. 


Notice— 

1. The opening of the seed. 

2. The lapid development of the stem, 

3. The seed-leaves carried up. 



PAolo II' n Lillie 

Fig. 19 

Broad Bean Seedlings With and Without 
Cotyledons 

IJolh seedlings were planted on the same day; that 
OH l/iB left growing normally, that on the right 
having had ihs seed leaves removed soon afier growth 
commenced 
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4. The second pair t)f leaves which develop on 
the plant. Make a drawing of the seed-leaves 
and the first pair of real leaves. Their shapes arc 
quite diffcient. 

Epigean ger\Hinaiion {epi. above) occurs when 
the seed-leaves emerge from the ground, The 
true function of the seed-leaves is not realized 
in the case of the I'rench bean. It might almost 
be said tliat here is a tj^pe between the hypo- 
gcan and epigean. 

Experiment 18, Sow two pots with a dozen 
.seeds of mustard. Cover one up so tliat it is in 
darkness Follow the development of tlie plants. 
Observe that the .seed-leaves cannot function in 
darkness. 

Seeds m which Food is Stored Outside the Seed 
Lenves. The embryo, 01 living centre of a seed, 
has been connected to cotyledons in the .seeds 
that have been discussed up to this point. The 
initial food lias been obtained from these leaves. 
There is another type of seed which must be con¬ 
sidered. An analogy might be made heic with the 
lien's egg The chicken duimg giowth within the 
egg can use up a reserve of food which is within 
the egg but independent of the embryo. A 
grain of wheat represents a type of seed in which 
a similar store of food independent of the life- 
germ is found. The embryo lies at one corner 
of the grain within the husk. The major part 
of the contents of the seed-case consists of starch. 
This reserve of food for the baby plant is not 
attached to the embryo. The "flour" used as 
food is made up of this starch, The pait of tlie 
.seed where stored food is to be found is known 
as the Endosperm. 

Seeds of which the food supply is outside the 
embryo are termed endospcrmic or albuminous 
It should be stated that the term albuminous 
is misleading, as the contents of the endosperm 
are not necessarily albuminous. In the cereals 
the endosperm is largely made of starch; in 
castor oil seeds the endosperm is oily 

Seeds to Observe 

Dicotyledons and Monocotyledons. The bean 
and pea family and mustard and cress have all 
hvo .seed-leaves. Some cunsideraUoii must, 
however, be given to the large iminhcr of seeds 
that produce but one seed-leaf, and are, theie- 
[ore, termed monocotyledons. 


Experiment 19. Place some onion seeds in a 
geimiiialion jai. Watch and describe tlic 
ineLhod of giowlh. At the .same time place some 
onion seeds on moistened flannel. Keep in a 
warm cupboard and observe closely. 

Notice— 

1. Little swelling of seed on soaking. This 
may be due to the very hard case. 

2. The first appearance of the radicle. It 
looks like a little wliitc .spot 

3. Kate of growtli of radicle, 

4. h'irst appearance of cotyledon, Observe 
the aiched .shape. 

5. Raisiiigoftlicsccdca.se. 

f). ('otylcdon tip remains within the seed case 
until all food is absorbed. 

Experiment 20. .Soak a maize seed in water for 
several days. Plant in a germination jar. Ob- 
.serve growth and make cliawings. JCxamine 
soaked seeds also. 

In the seed notice— 

1. Which cud was attached to the coni 
coh. 

2. The two flat sides—find the oval white- 
coloured depicssion on one of these faces. This 
gives the position of the embryo ; the remainder 
of the seed is endospermic. 

3. When the seed coat is removed from a 
soaked seed it is easy to distinguish between the 
embiyo and endosperm. If the cotyledon is 
moved the radicle and plumule can be examined. 

In the germinating seedling notice— 

1. A slight increase in size after .soaking. 

2. Tlie ladicle emerges first 

3. The plumule and the protecting of the 
growing point. 

4. The other loots wliich develop (c/, bean). 

Other seeds which should be geiininatccl 

because of interesting features are as follow. 

1. The Seed of the Castor Oil Plant, Obtain¬ 
able from a chemist. It lias a double coat and is 
endospcrmic. At one end of the seed is a spongy 
mass called the aril. Water is sucked up by this 
and passed to the radicle, 

2. Vegetahle-marroii} Seed. Particiilaily intci- 
esting because the cotyledinis arc enabled to 
escape from the seed m a peculiar way A kind 
of hook develops from the lower half of the seed 
and p(‘gs It to the ground. The growing shoot 
pushes uj) the Loji half and escapes 
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3. Sycamore. The coLylcdoiis aic rolled up 
inside and are green bejore emergence. 

4. Wheal can be germinated and will give very 
similar results to maize 

5. The Horse Chestnut. 

6. The Nasturliuin. In this case note par¬ 
ticularly the shape of the seed-leaves. 

7. If a greenhouse is available a date stone 
may be planted. 

8. Very easy seeds to germinate are any of 
the cahhage family. Turnip and swedes. 

g. Beet. Notice that one capsule is a cluster 
of seeds. 

10. Obtain common weed seeds and note their 
habits of germination 

Junior School Syllabuses 

It is suggested that the germinating of the 
following seeds should be w<atcliecl in the Junior 
School— 

isl year. Broad bean, pea. 
indyear. Broad bean, pea, mustard and cross. 
yrd year. Broad bean, French bean, onion 
seed, grass seed, marrow seed, sycamore. 

e,th year. Pea, leek, wheat, chestnut, castor 
oil seed, nasturtium, beet. 

Soil and Plant Growth 

Ex-perment 21. To sec whether seeds ger¬ 
minate better according to the depth of soil, 
take the glass-fronted germinating box. Place 
seeds of the broad beau down the centre of the 
glass. Keep the soil inoist and observe the rate 
of germination, In general seeds should not be 
coveied to any great depth—lour times the 
diameter of the seed is a good rule. 

Nalitre's Sowing. It is well to remember that 
seeds in their natural state are scattered on the 
top of the soil. Ultimately many do get covered 
'with earth Worms assist in this process. Rain¬ 
storms and other natural agencies also help to 
cover the seeds with soil. Once a lady wishing 
to grow sweet peas asked a friend how deep she 
should sow the seeds. ” About 4 in.," he replied. 
On commencing to do the work the lady re¬ 
membered the fov\r but thought her frieiad had 
said 4 ft. With much labour she made very deep 
lioles and dropped a seed in eacli. She is still 
waiting for the seeds to grow. The farther down 


ill the top soil that one goes the colder it is, The 
soil is often waterlogged, and no air is present. 
Thus germination cannot take place at^sucli 
levels. 

Experiment 22. Can a seed grow without soil 
or material in which to giow^ This question has 
been partly answered already. Beans, peas, and 
other seeds have geiminated on saucers, 

Copper wire can be wrapped round a bean seed 
and it can be suspended from the neck of a glass 
jamjar. Water should be put in the jar to within 
2 in. of the bean, which should be soaked before 
being placed in its "stirrup." 

Root and Stem Growth 

up to this point nothing has been said about 
the directions in which the root and stem grow. 
We assume, of course, that the root will grow 
down into the soil and the stem with its growing 
shoot will ascend vertically. Wliat conditions 
govern these directions of growth will be the 
purpose of the next series of experiments, 

Each of these experiments can be supervised 
by a group of children. The purpose of the 
e.xpcriment should be explained: for example in 
Experiment 23 the teacher should say "We want 
to find out which part, if any, of the root grows 
most quickly." Then discuss methods of doing 
this and then get the experiment working. 

Experiment 23. What part of the root grows 
most quickly? Hang up a soaked bean as in 
Experiment 22 When in. of looL have 
emerged carefully dry the root by dabbing with 
cotton wool or blotting paper Make lines with 
Indian ink \ in apart, starting from the tip. 
Let growth continue. It will be found that the 
marks near the tip soon become wider apart, 
while those near the bean do not. Thus growth 
is most active just behind the growing tip. 

Experiment 24 Sow a bean in a small pot. 
Wlieii the shoot is some 2 or 3 in. high mark off 
as the root in Experiment 23. Notice that growth 
IS most active just behind the growing tip. 
Experiment 25. Sow a bean in a pot. Over 
the bean place a layei of plasticine. Notice what 
occurs. The power of tbs growing tip to pieicc 
obstructions is remarkable. Tender blackbeny 
slioots have been seen to force their way throngli 
asphalt. 
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Expcrimenl 2(1. Place 4 in. of inercvwy on Live 
bottom of a glass potted-meat pot. Put ^in. 
of water over the mercury. Germinate a broad 
bean until its root is about in. long. Plug the 
pot with a cork from which a circle has beeJi 
bored. Pusli the root through the hole in the 
cork, lou’er the bean on to the cork, and pin it 
with three pins. Observe the growth of the 
root. Mercury is 13-5 times as heavy as water. 
Notice the power of the growing root. Other 
experiments can be devised to show this, using 
a small postal balance. 

Experwieiit 27. Place throe bean seeds in a 
germination jar—one with the scar downward, 
one upward, and one sideways. Make sketches 
to show the exact manner in which the radicle 
descends and the plumule ascends. 

Experinwii 28. Place blotting paper round the 
inside of a glass jar. Insert a bean and fill up 
the jar with damp moss, Wlicii the radicle is 
at least I in, long turn the pot upside down and 
notice what new directions the root and shoot 
take. After two days in this position reverse the 
jar and sec what liappcns again. 

Experiment 29. As Experiment 28, but lay 
the jar on its side. Notice where the curving of 
the root and stem takes place. 

Gravity 

The root grow.s downward because of the 
action of gravity upon the growing tip. This 
latter fact can be proved by experinicnls. 

Expermeni 30. Mark the ladiclc and pluimilo 
of a broad bean seedling as in Experiment 23. 
Lay it in a darkened cupboard so that the 
root and .shoot are horizontal. Examine after 
twenty-four hours and see where the upward 
curvature of the plumule has taken place. 


Moisture and the Pull of the Earth 

Experiment 31. The question will aiise as to 
whether any other cause can deflect the root 
from its vertical and downward path. Scatter 
peas or other .suitable seeds (after soaking) on 
.1 cake tray or box with gauze liottoin. Place 
layers of moist blotting paper fui lop. Hang 
lip the tray or box and obseive whaL happens. 
'Die roots will rome tlnongli tlie wire and grow 


dowuwaid Ua some time. Liilcv the roots will 
curve up toward the source of water. 

Expermeni 32. Place a porous pot in the 
centre of a box of sand. Fill the pot with water. 
Place iiiustaid seeds in the sand near the pot. 
After tlirec day.s caichilly remove the pot and 
notice that the roots of the germinated seeds all 
grow toward the source of water. 

Thus it can be .seen that the demand of the 
root for water overcomes the gcotropic move¬ 
ment due to the earth. Obviously this is a good 
thing. A tree nr plant root within the soil ran 
search out a water supply. 

The force of gravity can al.so be overcome if 
ceitain obstructions aie in the path of the grow- 



(rt) Plant Grow¬ 
ing in Full Light 



(b) Plant in 
Window Growing 
Toward Light 


Fig. 20 


ing lip of the radicle, ’I'lie power of pcnetiaLioii 
of this root tij) is cnoniioius, but hard .stones, 
rock, and siinilai substances sometimes cause 
the root tip to be deflected. Iminccliately tlie 
obstruction is passed the original path is con¬ 
tinued, Certain chemicals also act upon the root 
tip and cause it to alter its path. 

Influence of Light on the Stem 

Docs the .stem always giow perfectly voiti- 
cally? Many will have noticed that where plants 
arc grown in pots in a window the leaves and 
flowers stictch toward the light, and the whole 
plant bends toward the window. If the pot be 
tiinicd through an angle of 180° so that Llie pliuU 
slo^ies ill towanl Llie 100m, iL will be found Llial 
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the plant will rebend toward the light. Experi¬ 
ments which show the influence of light on 
growth can easily be carried out, 

Experiuieni 33v Sow some mustard seeds in a 
small pot. Cover with a large pot but leave 
•Jin. space round the bottom. Observe the 
way in which the leaves endeavour to reach the 
light. 

Experiment 34. Obtain a tea chest or other 
large box. Fix np the cover so tliat a slit 6 in. 

X i in. is cut in the centre. Place various plants 



Experiment Demonstrating Aitradion of Light 

in turn in the box—placed on its side—and 
observe the influence of light coming in only one 
direction, through the slit. 

Leaves and Light 

i It will be noticed in all experiments on ger¬ 
mination that plants giown in the dark are 
whit^ or yellow, not green, Fiutlier, on being 
brought into the light the leaves become green 
The ioillowing experiments will demonstrate 
isoniiSt'hing of what processes occur in the leaves 
daylight—^though the main work on leaves 
JWLU 'COme later. These experiments arc for the 
iteach^f to perform. It will be sufllcient to show 
' Jjiajd&il'dron the change in colour and to explain 
of the sun in a simple way. 

35. Place two geranium plants 
'-irt ipots in a dark cupboard. Keep watered, 
days when the sun is shining brightly 
plant and leave it in the sunshine 
hours. 


Pick a leaf from the plant in the dark cup¬ 
board and from the one m the sunlight. Steep 
the leaves Jn boiling water for three minutes. 
Take out and place in spirit. Gradually the 
green colour of the leaves will go. The spirit is 
dissolving it out of the leaves, This green sub¬ 
stance in leaves and plants is called chlorophyll, 
and IS soluble in spirit or alcohol. (Here is a 
suggestion for removing grass stains on "flan¬ 
nels.”) Remove the bleached leaves and dip in 
some of tlie iodine solution used in an earlier 
expeiiment. The leaf from the plant exposed to 
sunlight turns a blue colour whilst the other leaf 
does not give the same change. Remember the 
blue coloration shows that starch is present. 
The question might well be now Eisked: How can 
we tell that the starch is present because the 
plant was placed in sunlight? The only fair 
way is to put both plants back in the dark cup¬ 
board again and later bring out the other plant 
into sunlight and see If starch is made in its 
leaves. 

Experiment Make a drawing, in colour, of 
a variegated privet spray or leaf. Place in 
boiling water for three minutes and then steep 
in alcohol. When the chlorophyll has all dis¬ 
solved out of the leaf test with iodine. It will be 
found that starch is present only in that portion 
of the leaf that was originally green. 

It is thus clear that in the light the leaf has 
the power of producing starch, The question 
arises as to how this starch is made, Starch is 
composed of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen. 
The carbon is obtained from the carbon dioxide 
in the atinosplicie. Where none of this gas 
is present no starch can be made even in 
daylight. 

Experiment 37, Place a pot plant in a dark 
cupboard for three days. Bring it out and place 
it under a glass jar, standing the plant and jar 
in a large saucer or basin. Fill the saucer with 
sodium hydrate. This will absorb all the carbon 
dioxide After some hours test the leaves for 
starch. There will be none present. 

Thus in sunlight the leaf can manufacture 
food for the plant. Here can be seen the impor¬ 
tant work that is done by cotyledons which conic 
to the surface early, turn green because of the 
development of chloiophyll, and make food for 
the baby seedling. 
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Pots and Soil for Seed and Plant 
Growing 

It will be necessary for the teacher to obtain 
a number of pots and a quantity of soil for the 
germination experiments. Further, in every 
school, whether Nature study figures in the 
syllabus or not, plants and seedlings should be 
cultivated in order to beautify the school rooms. 
The most useful pots are the unglazed terra¬ 
cotta flower pots. Pots arc sold by number and 
diameter across the top. For reference the 
following table will give some idea as to the 
various sizes. 


Number in a cast 

Iiiaidc diameter acioss lop, 
in inches 

72 

2i 

Small 60 

2I 

Mid. 60 

3 

Large 60 

3 i 

Small 54 

4 

Large 5 \ 

4 f 

Small 48 

Ai 

Large 48 

5 

40 

54 

32 

bl 

28 

7 

24 

74 

16 

at 

12 

94 

8 

11 

6 

124 

4 

14 

2 

154 

I 

18 


In addition to flower pots, seed pans may also 
be purchased. (See Fig. 27.) 

Cleansing Pots and Seed Pans 

The first work at the beginning of the potting 
season should be to clean and soak the pots. 
Old pots that have been nsed in the previous 
season will be dirty. Spores of small plants or 
moss may have developed upon them. The dh ty 
pots are not poious, and there may be, in addi¬ 
tion, spores of disease which will infect the seed¬ 
lings and plants placed in the pots. Tlierefoie 
the pots should be well sciubbcd and then washed 
ill running water. Pots should be soaked in 
water before use, The reason for Lhi.s is icadily 
seen when it is realized that the pots arc porou.s, 


If a perfectly dry pot is filled with soil and a 
seed or plant is placed in the pot then the pot 
itself will absorb considerable moisture. Though 
soil conditions might have been quite riglit be¬ 
fore, this absorption of water might make all 
the difference between success and failure. 

Soil 

Special attention should be given to the 
provision of good soil for pot cultivation. There 
are scveial ingredients required— 

1. Loam—this is best obtained by stacking in 
layers with soil uppermost a number of turves 
obtained from old pasture land. It may require 
from twelve months to 2 years for the whole 
stack to rot down to the best condition, but some 
good loam can be obtained earlier by passing 
some of the pieces through a sieve. Watch 
should be kept for insect pests which may 
survive in the soil. 

2. Leaf mould—tins can be secured from a 
wood, Failing this any decayed vegetable 
matter might suit. Leaf mould and loam can 
also be purchased at a seedsman's shop, 

3. Well rotted manure—if a little can be 
obtained from an old hot bed it will be found 
suitable. 

4. Clean river sand—this will lighten and 
aerate the soil. 

5. Wood ash mixed with the other ingredients 
is helpful, as it contains phosphates. The 
charcoal in it has purifying effects. 

The ingredieiit.s sliould be mixed with a 
trowel or small shovel on a board, and the whole 
.should be easy to handle. If very dry the mix¬ 
ture should be watcied and turned. The soil 
should not, however, he made wet and sticky. 

Preparing Pots for Seedlings^ Plants^ 
etc. 

Having cleaned and soaked the pots the next 
thing is to fill them with soil. Material to ensure 
drainage must first be put in. Broken pieces 
of poU (called crocks) .should be obtained. Tut 
at the bottom of the pot a large piece which 
almo.sL coveis it Add several smaller crocks, 
A little moss or coco-nut fibre will assist diainage 
if placed on top of tlie crocks, 'fhe .soil, made up 
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ill the proper mixture to suit what is to lie 
grown in the pot, should be now added. 

Watering Pots 

Plants reqiiiic water 111 vaiying amounts, 
which depend on the season of the year, the 
temperature, and the size of the plant. If a pot 
is-gently tapped vvith a stick or the knuckle a 
hollow sound indicates the need foi watei A 
great mistake is often made in drawing water 



,rOQm’‘or the soil. Water .'for watering should be 
placed' in a bucket or tank and aillowed to stand. 
It will then become of the same, temperature as 
.£h©.f9om. In greenhouses^ such tank.s aic jiro- 
vided. Soft water is better''for watering than 
, hard .top'Water. A good'soaking'every three or 
(oUf daj5?8 is much bett^ Ithan a little water 
:eYeiy d!ayr This',JtpplIes:''cqiUftliy in tiic garden 
'ISxamtnationi of the '.soil shoa watering 

,will,sltaw to whftt ft l{bl 5 ld"dfilt«iee the water has 


near to the top ot the soil. A fierce day's siiii- 
slniic will then do great damage to the delicate 
roots 

Window Boxes 

These can be fixed either inside or outside the 
school windows. If inside, the plants grown 111 
them will consist of ferns, oinamental-lcaved 
and flowering plants which bloom within doors. 
Bulbs may be grown in them in winter and 
spring, whilst geraniums, petunias, and many 
half-hardy annuals can be cultivated in summer. 
The more usual type of window box is that placed 
on the outside of the window. These boxes add 
gaiety and colour to the school troni spring 
until late autumn. Further, the successful 
growth of plants and flowers in window boxes 
at school will encourage children to establish 
window gardens at home even when there is no 
garden. Window boxes should be constructed 
of oak or chestnut, and they should be at least 
9 in. in depth, and a little wider than the sill 
on which they arc to rest. Window sills gen¬ 
erally slope downward from the window-frame 
so that drainage of rain can take place easily. 
Wooden supports must be provided for the 
window box, so that the bottom of the box is 
level. A space must be left between the bottom 
of the box and the ledge. Otherwise water will 
collect, and rot either the box or the ledge or 
both. Holes of about ^in. diameter should be 
forced in the bottom of the box. Window 
boxes may be treated in either one of two ways— 

1. The box may be filled with soil and the 
seeds and plants may be put in the soil to grow. 
In this case broken crocks, small stones, and 
clinkers should be placed in the box to a depth 
of I in. Then a layer of turf with the grass 
imdeimost should be placed on the top of the 
stones Fill up to 1111 of the top with a mixture 
of loam, leaf mould, and silver sand well sifted 
and mixed together, 

2. The seedlings and plants may be grown in 
pots and these pots may be stood in the window 
box. The box should be filled with ashes or 
gravel to give stability and warmth to the pots 
This method has an advantage over the other 
in that a succession of flowers can be readily 
maintained, When flowers in one set of pola 
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front or tlic box can be ])ainLcd a biiglit colour 
with the new cellulose paints, The in.sidc of the 
box should not be painted. 


BULB GROWING 


A deal great of pleasure can be obtained from 
growing bulb.s in school. The bright colours of 
tire flowcis in winter and early spring, when few 
arc to be seen elsewliere, are much admired. 
Further lessons in plant development and ger¬ 
mination can be taught. There are three main 
ways in which bulbs may be grown in schools— 

1. In bowls having no drainage, lire bulbs 
being planted in fibre, 

2. In glass jars; the bulbs usually grown in 
Lliis way are hyacinths. 

3. In pots in soil, 

I. Bulbs ifi Bowls 

Choke ''of howl. Material docs not much 
matter. China, porcelain, clay, or even varnislied 
papier mache will do. 

Colour, however, does need some considera¬ 
tion. Care must be taken to sec that the colour 
of the expected flowers will be in harmony with 
the colour of the bowl. Black bowls arc very 
good for this reason. Glass bowls are interesting 
as the root development can be watched. 

Size must be considered. Shallow bowls are 
not useful. For narcissi and daffodils bowh 
.should be at least from 5 to Gin. in depth. 
Hyacinths need at least 4 in. A diameter of 
7 in. is a useful size. 

Preparing a Bowl Fibre foi the bowls costs a 
few pence a pound, and can be bought from a 
seedsman. It should be placed m a large onaiucl 
bowl or bucket and covered with water. Aftei 
a thorough soaking the fibre should be taken out 
and squeezed. It should not be too wet when 
placed in the bulb bowl—no water should drip 
from it if gently squeezed. A layer of the fibre 
is then placed in the bottom of the bowl so tliat 
the bulbs placed in it will be almost covered 
when the bowl is filled to within ^ in. of the toj) 
of the rim. It is a good plan to place a cinder or 
two and some pieces of cliaicoal at the very 
bottom of the bowl, 'J'his coiintoracts ovei- 
dampness. 


'{• ■ \ii. '.ic I <• hii ,.‘80 I'hftt 

1l .'ic IS i » . i. I II I vi ; I. * S' ll, iiil'l Jill. spa<'o 
I I l.-fi I;. III- 'Iilb. .■ ., dlo SldCH 

oi ... |. ihc bolltt 

SK.ili be iil'i. I i-v.iil- iil.ie. I lis Jinuld not 
I-’ ‘ ■ :i !• '■ ■■ . 

i •'i I'n.rir ■!'"'■ r r.'.Jing, Tlie easontlnl 
Ui ii .. .s II. k- Uie bulbs flcvelo pronfe. 





' !• ''••lit I” •II' I ■ ill • ,wls Jll (L 

■■ '^l;••. V.li. .> ••<■1. I'll 1 ,, ,iif, A collar 

■ I i. .. I l.i •-. I- V ip |.-lid ' will not do, 

' ill' I" ‘I'.i '• '. I li- Inwls inttSil 

|‘ .. .. '■. ' . ^ weeks, by 

■•'■■11 ' 'll t -h • I III' • l.l^'l■. I') appear 
lid I .d* "li" •• ’ 'I I'l I I’.f' dovcib 

oped, The fibre must be kepi moist. 
nine lias been propeily damped at the begibSffi^ 
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there wi.ll be little need to add much water 
whilst the bowls arc in darkness 
Further treatment consists in bringing the 
bowls out into the light. Violent changes of 
temperature and draughts should be avoided. 
As growth proceeds moie water will be lequired 
but care must be taken at the same tune not 
to over-water. 

Subjects for bowl culture are as follows— 
Hyacinths—three in a 7-in. bowl will give 
an idea of the size, The same variety should be 
grown in one bowl The large flowering varieties 
are the best. 

Daffodils—deep bowls are required Those of 
a very tall habit should be avoided. Sir Watlciii, 
Golden Spur^ and Priuceps are three good 
varieties. 

Tulips—these do not always give such good 
results as the others. The Darwin tulips are not 
recommended as they are late. The early single 
and double tulips should be purchased for grow¬ 
ing m bowls. 

.Other bulbs may be grown m bowls, but the 
greatest success will bo attained by keeping to 
these varieties and planting one kind in each 
bowl. 

Time of Planting. For a display early in the 
winter the bulbs should be inserted soon aftei 
the summer holidays, Other bowls can be 
planted at intervals for succession. 

2. Bulbs in Glass Jars 

Special glasses can be obtained for growing 
hyacinths. It is not recommended, that other 
bulbs should be grown in this way, The glasses 
should be filled with pure water, A lump of 
charcoal should be added, as this keeps the water 
fresh; generally there should then be no need 
to change the water. The bulb should be so 
placed that the water only just touches the 
base. If more of the bulb than this is covered 
there is a danger of the bulb's rotting. The 
glass and bulb should now be placed in a dark, 
cool, but airy place in order that root develop¬ 
ment may take place. At least six weeks will 
be necessary. Gradually bring out into full 
light alter this time A little water should be 
added from time to time if necessary. Should 
tile water need to be changed on no account 


remove the bulb. Hold it firmly with one hand, 
and tile glass with the other. Gently tilt the 
glass and allow the water to run out. Fill 
up slowly with water which is at the room 
temperature. 

Well-shaped hiWs should be purchased for 
glass culture Ungainly bulbs will often give 
excellent blooms, but these are best grown in 
fibre or soil. When 
ordering state that the 
bulbs are to be grown 
in glasses, and the 
dealer will pick out 
well-shaped bulbs. 

The best bulbs should 
be puichased, and it 
is well to give a copper 
or two more for a top¬ 
sized bulb for growing 
in a glass. 

The following are 
some good named 
varieties which may be 
grown in glasses— 

I vanhoe —p u rji 1 1 s li 
indigo blue. 

Lord Balfour —pur¬ 
plish violet. 

L‘lnnocenee^^ u r e 
white—large bells. 

Grandeur a'Merveilh 
— pale bluish — very 
large spike. 

General Pelissier —deep crimson red—docs 
well ill glasses or pots. 

City of Haarlem —pure yellow. 

3. Bulbs in Pots 

A mixture of soil, as rccominendeci earlier, 
should be procured, and the addition of a little 
basic slag is also to be recommended. Drainage 
should be provided. 

Hyacinths Single bulbs should be planted in 
4 i" ^0 pols. Three bulbs will need a y-in, 
pot. Four parts of loam, one part of maniiie, 
and a little sand will be the proportion, The 
pots should be filled in September and October. 
They should then be placed under a greenhouse 
staging, in a cellar, or even in the garden, and 



HyAcinth glass 

Fig. 24 
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covered with fresh soil or ashes to a ile[)th of 
5 or 6 in. After four or five weeks they may be 
removed and first placed in a partially shaded 
position, gradually being exposed to moie light.. 
The plants should be carefully watered and 
si^ecial attention should be given to the source 
of light. Unless the pots are placed in a full 
light the plants will get long and drawn, and 
the beauty of the blooms will be spoilt by 
the fact that the spike will extend to such a 
length that the compactness of the bells is 
destroyed. 

The named vaiicties mentioned for glass 
culture will do for pots. Success with smaller 
bulbs can be achieved, and both double bedding 
and miniature hyacinths can be grown in pots. 
Single hyacinths generally do better indoois than 
double varieties. 

Tulips can be grown in soil in pots. These 
arc not recommendecl so strongly ns hyacintlis. 
Tulips look hcLLcr in outdoor beds, and many 
of the forced tulips sold look poor, small, and 
unreal. If lliey are to be planted in pots this 
should be done in October. Tulips planted in 
beds in the garden should be aiTanged so that 
one kind is in each bed. Thus there will be a 
better chance of all the bulbs in one bed flower¬ 
ing at the same time. A bed of tulips in full 
bloom present one of the most effective floial 
displays of early .spring. 

Daffodils can be well grown in pots. Five 
bulbs should be jfiaced in a 5-in. pot. The bulbs 
should be planted early in September. 


The following varieties will provide a good 
Rclcrtion, and one kind should be planted in 
each pot. 

Emperor — perianth deep primrose — yellow 
trumpet. 

Madam dc Cranff — perianth creamy white— 
pnmrose trumpet which turns almost white. 

Gloria Mundi —clear yellow perianth—orange 
.scarlet cup well open, 

Sir delicate primioac perianth— 

fringed 5'ellow crown, 

Burii ConspkuKS—bioiid yellow perianth— 
short cup edged with bright orange scarlet. 

Golden Spur —one o( tlie best yellow trumpets. 

Voelicus OrnaUis —^White perianth with red 
crown—sweet smelling. 

There arc dozens of other bulbs and tubers 
which may be grown in pots, 

Snoit/drops, These do best out-of-doors, and 
should be planted 4 in. deep; they can be reared 
in pots. 

Scillas or wild liyacinths can be purchased 
cheaply. A pot is quite interesting. Clumps in 
a rockery or coi'ner of the garden look well. 

Crocuses —a pot of eight or nine crocus plants 
of one kind look exceedingly beautiful. Buy 
the bciit ciocusos po.ssible. 

Freesias —six bulbs in a 5-in. pot in a mixture 
of loam, manure, and loaf mould in equal 
qiianLities. Should be placed in. sun in a cold 
frame until loaves appear, then need a cool 
grceiilioiise or a window in a warm room. 


SEASONAL CHANGES IN NATURE 


The round ol the seasons brings changes in 
field, garden, and hedgerow. A great deal of 
useful teaching can be clone m chawing the 
attention of children to these changes. Rightly 
directed observation will bring details of plant 
and animal life of siirpiising interest. Once 
cliilclren are. infused with enthusiasm many new 
facts will be brought to the notice of the toaehor, 

Notebooks 

Each ehild should possess a notebook in 
which to enter the obscivatioiis. The uiiunge- 


ment of fclie.se books can be varied to suit the 
individual tastes of either the child or the 
teacher. One arrangement will make the book 
a natuie diary pure and simple. A somewhat 
better method i.s to divicle the book into vaiioiis 
sectiohs. Information and observations should 
be entered under the appropriate .section with 
tlic (late. At tlie close of the year the child can 
then icview the observations made under one 
subject, 

Suitable sections of the book would be as 
follow.s— 

(n) Weather —^tliK would locoid any notable 


i3-(i;,30ti4) 
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features of the weather—severe gales, (leej} snow¬ 
falls, heavy thunderstorms, etc. No attempt 
should be made to supplant the ordinary daily 
weather observations by this section 

(6) Trees—facts relating to budding, flower¬ 
ing, fruiting, leaf dropping, etc., would be here 
recorded, 


(e) Insects —when cacli insect was first seen, 
habits of insects, etc. 

(/) ^VM animals —habits of rabbits, stoats, 
etc. 

(g) Farm and garden operations —work in the 
fields and gardens can be observed weekly and 
recorded. 



By Mitrioy 0/ Afessrs. SHdoK & Sons 


Fig. z5 
Sprlnghmc 


(c) Phwers —dates on which various flowers 
Were seen in bloom for the first time, In what 
parts of the district certain flowers were especi¬ 
ally fine. 

A few well illustrated flower books should be 
kept for reference by the scholars. 

(d) Birds—dates of arrival and d^arture of 
birds, first songs in the year, any peculiar habits 
of nesting, methods of feeding, bird friendships, 
all could be recorded in the bird section. 


Teaching Children to Keep Diaries 

It is extremely helpful if a series of questions 
are written out and supplied to each child so 
that he or she may be always able to find some 
field of observation. Here a word of warning 
might be given. Should any child develop any 
special interest in some one idea of Nature study 
then nothing should be done to diffuse that 
interest by in.sisting on general work, The 
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writer knew a boy who did vciy valuable ob^cv- 
vatioiial woik extending over a long period on 
the habits of ants. Another hoy made a study 
of the nesting habits of birds with good effect, 

The following set of questions is given as a 
suggestive list only. The tcacliei will be able to 
make one fitting local needs and circumstances. 

(а) Weather For the season of the year was 
the day too hot?—too cold? Was the rainfall 
very heavy? Was there a thunderstorm? How 
near did the lightning flashes appear to be? 
(Notice that light travels almost instantaneously 
whilst sound travels at i.iooft. per second, or 
about I mile in 5 seconds. Count seconds from 
the appearance of lightning till the peal of 
thunder is heard. Divide by five, and this will 
give the number of miles to the centre of the 
storm.) Have you noticed anything peculiar 
in the shape of clouds and direction of the 
wind? 

(б) Trees. (It is a good idea to apportion 
various Lrccs to different scholars.) 

When is tree quite bare of loaves? What is the 
general shape of the tree then? (The hours of 
twilight give a good opportunity for observing 
the tree siliiouette.) When do leaves appear? 
On which part of the tree are they first seen? 
Do flowers appear before loaves? How long does 
it take for tlic tree to be in full leaf? What are 
the flowers like ? Are there two kinds of flowers ? 
If so, why do you think this is? When do the 
leaves begin to turn colour? At what date did 
they begin to fall? Was there frost, considerable 
rain, or wind before this occurred? What birds 
appear to like to nest in the tree? Wliich to 
sing in it? What insects have you observed in 
it? What do they appear to do there? Would 
you think they rendered a service or a disservice 
to the tree? What changes in size have 5'oa 
perceived in the tree during the year? Have the 
buds at the tips of shoots grown considerably? 
Have side shoots developed? Can you see any 
increase in tlie thickness of the trunk? 

(c) Flowers. What flower.s aic now in bloom? 
What is the prevailing colour of these flowers? 
In what situations arc floweis generally seen? 
What flowcr.s seem to grow l)L‘st in marsh?— 
wood?—meadow? What flowers aic visited 
most frequently by in.socts? Wliat kind of .seed 
coutainers do the various (lowers form? Wliat 


provision is made for the scattering of the seed? 
What .curious floiver colours have you noticed? 

[d) Birds. Wh.iL birds are to be seen? What 
now arrivals have you seen?—any departures? 
What materials arc u.seil for nesting? How do 
the birds work in building? How are the 
materials carried? Where is tlie nest usually 
built—on the ground, in a hedge, a bank, under 
a ledge or where? What colour are the eggs? 
How many arc laid in a clutch? How long does 
it take to hatch the eggs? How are the young 
fed? How arc they taught to fly? What kind 
of song has the bird? Has it any waining notes? 
Hoes it walk or hop? What kind of flight has 
it? \^']icn docs it depart if at all? Would you 
call it a fiiend or foe of man, and why? 

[e] Insects. Which insects can you see at 
woik? Very caiefully study the habits of one. 
Wheie is its home ? How does it make it? Wlmt 
is its food? Does it lay eggs? How are the 
young born and reared? Wliat forms does the 
insect pass tlirough? Where arc its haunts? 
Is it a friend or foe to man? 

(/) Wild Aniniah. What wild animals are 
there in your district ? Where does each make 
its home? Study one. When aic the young 
born? Where does the ainmal get food for itself 
and its young? When does it go in search of 
food? How does it evade its enemies? Of what 
use, if any, is it to man? 

(g) The Farm and the Garden. What opera¬ 
tions arc being carried out on the farm? What 
implcmen ts are being used ? What weather docs 
the fairner like for cacli operation? Give any 
special obscivations on height of crops, weiglU 
of crops, difficulty in sowing or harvesting, 
Watch for any weed which develops quickly 
and threatens crops. Study pests which attack 
plants. 

What operations arc being undertaken in the 
garden? Vfliat is the most favourable weather 
for these? Watch for similar things as on the 
farm. 

At the end of the year write out a report on 
crops ill farm and garden stating whether it has 
been a good, bad, or average year for each crop. 
Then look up the wcatlicr for the year and see 
if you can draw any conclusions. 

In connection with Lius observationaL work 
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the teacher may like to know of the competitions 
that are held annually by tlie Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds. The Bird and Tree Day 
Scheme was instituted by the Royal Society lor 
the Protection of Birds with a threefold object— 

1. To encourage an intelligent interest in and 
knowledge of Biids and Trees. 

2. To piovide a new interest in Nature study. 

3. To add to the pleasures of country life, 

Aliy teacher who caies to write to the society 

at 82 Victoria Street, London, S.W.i, will 
receive particulars of a yeaily competition, 
Teams of nine enter from schools. County 
shields and individual piizes are awarded. 

The most hopeful development of our time has been 
the change that lias come over Ihc name of iiaLiiralist 
The word ivas often used to describe a man wlio was 
interested m .stuffed birds, Llie colleelor who gave the 
fullest play to hia most selfish instincts and was chiefly 
concerned to have in his possession something that 
nobody else had Wc now understand by the term a 
man who does not want to have a dead bird on lus 
mantel-piece, but to watch a live bird m a tree, whose 
mteiest is not in specimens, but in the free and beautiful 
and happy life of a living creature The Bird and Tree 
Competitions will breed a race ol such naturalists m 
every village, and tlieir study of the habits of birds 
will glow with all the excitement and romance once 
associated in boys' minds with the killing of birds or 
the plunder of their nests —MamJiestcy Guardian 


Collecting Nature Specimens 

Competitions can be held in the school for 
the best collections made of— 

(<i) Flowers. 

(6) Leaves, 

(c) Fruits, 

{d) Seeds, 

Many children will like to have a holiday task 
which involves the collection of such things. 
Instruction should be given on the best way to 
press flowers and leaves. 

Flower Pressing, (n) The simplest method is 
to get a number of sheets of while blotting paper 
cut to the size of a large book or board which 
the collector possesses. Each flower, with its 
accompanying leaves to show the habit of the 
plant on which the flower grows, should be 
placed between a double sheet of blotting paper. 
The remaining sheets of blotting paper should 
be then placed on top, and finally the book or 
board should be placed on the blotting paper. 
Pressure should be made by adding a stack of 


laigcr books or by standing flat-irons or large 
weights on ihc top board or book. After several 
days the weight may be removed and the leaves 
will be found to be pressed, 

{b) A small press may be made. The materials 
needed are two pieces of five-ply wood, 12 in. x 
8 ill. X i in., and four wing bolts at least 3 in. 
long. Holes are bored at the corneis to take the 
bolts. Tlie leaves or flowers are arranged between 
blotting paper or botanical paper, and then 
placed on one of the boards. The other boaid is 
placed on top, the wing nuts are iiiseitcd, and 
the two boaids are clamped together. 

(c) Two wire cake trays and two stiong straps 
can be used. The leaves ace again inserted 


jWing nuts on bolts 


jWoocien 
ba tten 
bo eive. 



BlottA. 
with Pi 


laper 

between 


Bolt Head 


Simple flower press 


Fig. 26 


between blotting paper and then placed on a 
thick piece of caidboard and airanged on one 
tray. The other tiay is placed on top and then 
both arc strapped together and hung up. 

(d) Leaves and flowers may be dried in sand. 
A dish of fine sand should be obtained and tlie 
leaves should be placed flat on top of this. 
More sand should be added so that the leaves are 
covered. Gentle heat is then applied under the 
dish. Care must be taken not to apply too 
much heat. 

Moiinling. («) Collections of leaves and flow'ers 
when pressed may be mounted on sheets of 
white cardboard with strips of gummed paper, 
glue, or cotton stitclies Aboxfilewhich will just 
talce the sheets should he used to .store them. 
An index may be written on the inner cover of 
the file, 

(i) A book somewhat similar lo those used foi 
newspaper cuttings or "scraps” will hold a 
collection of pressed flowers or leaves. The 
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constiuction of the book imisL l)e ^iieli that llie 
tliickncsh of flovveis aiul leaves will not buist 
tlic book binding. 

Leaves. Shapes aiul patterns of leaves can be 
made in several ways. 

(n) The pressed leaves may be placed on 
drawing paper. A blacklcad line may be traced 
round the outline, The leaf can then be re¬ 
moved, the error.? of outline corrected, and the 
finished drawing completed in Indian ink. It 
1 .S effective if the thicker .skin can be indicated 
by a heavier line. 

(i) If the leaves arc quite dry the .shape.? of 
the leaves can be shown on photographic print¬ 
ing paper. Arranged in a punting frame on a 
piece of sensitive paper the .shape can be punted 
in day or artificial light according to the nature 
of the paper. 


hcyiniihitin}’ Seeds. Tlie.se can he preserved in 
small lest tube.s of alcohol. In this way a scries 
of gcnniii.ition cxpcrinient.s can be picserved 
Secffs and rnn'is. Useful collections of seed 
pod.s, fruits, and nature specimens can also be 
made, Where pressing wiU destroy the nature of 
the specimen it inay be .slowly dried in a water 
oven. This is an oven placed over a vessel of 
boiling water, Tlic tompcratiire of tlic oven 
does not thus rise above 212° U,—the boiling 
point of water. Sun-dried specimen.? keep for a 
considerable time, Many school collections are 
quickly spoiled by an accumulation of dust. 
\VJieie possible, pictiiie fiamcs or glass eases 
sliould be used for storage and display purposes. 
Where this is impossiblej specimens should be 
fastened to cardboaril and stored in air-tight 
and dust-proof boxes. 
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JUNIOR SCHOOL GARDENS 


“Primary Schools should have a gaidcii, or a 
place, however small, where things may giow" 
—this quotation from the Report oh the Rnmary 



Hy to\tTlnv of Mtstr$ Ruttont & Sont 

Fig 28 


Vase of Winter Cherry, Honesty, and 
Ofuamental Grasses 

Ttie Winter Che\ty is ttsed for mnier decor¬ 
ation. The plants are easily grerwii and Hie 
brilliant orange pods gwe colour in the 
colder months. Th e Honesty yields shunng 
Silvery seeds-pods which blend well with the 
glowing orange fruits of the Winter Cheiiy. 

School (1931) expresses an ideal to be aimed at, 
for, where children can tend plants and watch 
Lheir growth every day, rcalily is added to the 
Nature study work, It relates it to life. There¬ 
fore, the teacher of Nature study should never 


be content until the ideal of a Junior School 
gaidcn of some type'is achieved, 

';“;Thc piobleni which picscnts itself diffeis from 
school to school The notes below are not in¬ 
tended to be exhaustive or to lay down a course 
of gardening instruction ; for the tcachoi always 
gains greater pleasure fiom putting a certain 
amount of initiative and pei sonal expression into 
the work 

Establishing the Garden 

1. A school which once included Seniors and 
possessed a School Garden. Here the Junior 
Nature study teacher is foitunate, for the school 
garden is leady to hand. The conduct of a 
Junior School gaulen, however, should differ 
widely from that generally adopted with older 
children The garden should be laid out with an 
eye to beauty lathcr than to the utilitaiian pur¬ 
pose of growing vegetables and fruit, In the 
Junior garden theie should not only be flowei 
and vegetable plots on informal lines, but there 
should also be rockeries full of spring beautj’, 
fruit trees, bird nesting boxes, bird tables, and 
baths. In a large garden tlicre might even be a 
wild cornel where cultivation is kept to a mini¬ 
mum and where wild life will develop. The idea 
should be to develop a Nature study laboiatory. 
An ideal—but one for which to strive. A weather 
observation station can be set up within the 
gaidcn. 

2. Where Seniors in the School already possess 
a Garden. licic the Juniors will not desire to 
work on the Seniois' gaidcn. Just as the Junioi 
School leads on to the Senior, so the Junior 
garden should be an introduction to the Senior 
plots Whilst manual operations will be less 
diflicult, the Juniors will acquire the art of 
watching and observing the giowth of plants, 
and will learn to recognize seedlings and dis¬ 
tinguish them fiom weeds, and the woik oi 
insect and animal life. The Junior garden 
should be placed between the school and the 
Senior garden. In one school a long flower 
border with arches of roses leads fi om the school 
to theScuioi gardens. The Juniois proudly tend 
the long flower bolder. 
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In one village, the Senior gaidens wcic iomo 
distance from the school. The way led past an 
untidy hedge witli a broad rough trackway. The 
head master conceived the idea of constructing 
a scries of rockeries and wall gardens from the 
school to the school garden. This work was done 
by the Juniors, To-day, though the Senior 
garden is famed as a well-kept garden full of 
beaut}', yet visitors pause longer to look at the 
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M.uiagcisumlolhcialswill be .sympathetic if the 
case for a school jilot is strongly presented. 

(6) Where it is impossible to establisli a plot, 
a pot garden may be established. The writdr 
recently heard of a woman who, having a yard 
of but a few square feet, bad made a garden by 
filling butter boxes, drain pipes, and large 
flower pots with soil. Tins has also been done 
in .some schools where a sunny corner away 





■i*. 




CoUeciing Home Groim Exhibils for Ific School 1 'lnh.er Sliou 

Oite yoiilhful tAhbilor has packed hit pots tu a Japaiifte wicker basket to prevent breakaf-e 


brightly coloured rockeries and coiners of the 
Juniors 

3. Where there is vo School Garden available. 
The piobloin here is more dilTicuIt. Three sug¬ 
gestions can Ijc made— 

(rt) Look round the playground and sec if any 
comer could be dug up and turned into a garden. 
It may be that a sunny spot eaii be found that 
would .serve the pm pose, A ])lol of only a few 
square yards is bettci lluin nothing Shrubs aic 
often plaiUod round schools. A sunny .shrubbciy 
could be looted up and used lus a garden. 


from wandering balls and tops can be found. 
Peas, beanSj and other climbing plants can l)e 
grown iicaicst to the wall, and the shot ter 
plants in front. Flowers, of course, take up the 
major pait of such a garden. One scliool set up 
a garden like this on the flat roof over a coal- 
shed, and they even liad a garden frame there, 

(c) Where none of tlic foiegoing suggestions 
aie possible, win dow bo.xes can be placed on (he 
sills of the school wiiiclci\v.s. Directions for 
planting these arc given eU'Lwlitre A table 
should also bo prtjvidccl vlicie a display of 
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flowers and seasonal NaUirc study specimens 
can be displayed. 

Pot Cultivation and the School 
Flower Show 

Here is a fuithei- suggestion that lias been 
tried and found to be lemaikably successful, 
whether or not thcic is a school garden plot 

In spring the teacher visits a nurseryman 
and makes arrangements to buy a nurnber of 
boxes of bedding plants, By taking a quantity 
these can be purchased at id. each. 

Children in school are taught how to pot up 
one of these .seedlings. In due coiiise the plants 
anivc, each child takes the plants he has 
ordered and pots Lhcni, The plants aic then 
giown and tended by the childien at home. 

Just before the summer holiday, a school 
flower show is licld. The pot plants, all now 
gaily blooming, arc brought to the show 
Classes for various flowers in pots aie arranged. 
Only those who have tried this experiment can 
realize the enthusiasm of the "pot’* garclcneis 

School Flower Shows 

Seedlings which have pioved successful include 
antirrhinums, clarkias, tobacco plants, godctia, 
love-in-a-mist, The smallest boys successfully 
grew dwarf nasturtiums from seed. 

In the autumn the teacher can buy bulbs in 
bulk and sell them to the cliildren. These are 
grown in pots at home, and a flowci show is 
lield in March, Of course, tlic teacher must 
distiibutc the bulbs sa that under piopcr 
ticatmciiL the flowers will be in bloom when the 
show is to be held, Show dates can be elastic 

Management of the Garden 

The garden should be in charge of the Nature 
study teacher. The tools need not be many 
in number. Spades and forks should be under 
full size. A few small hoes, tiowels, and hand- 
forks are necessaiy. A light barrow and a 
watering-can will complete the equipment. 
Valuable lessons can be taught in the preser¬ 
vation of the tools. 

Where there is a very large gaiclcn, some of 
the heavy manual work must be done by adult 


laboui This is especially tiuc where the soil is 
heavy. The tcachci must design the garden so 
tliat plots arc not loo wide and are easily worked 
with tiowcl and hoc even in wet weather, 

III all gardens for Juniors there should be— 
(fl) A flower border with some perennial 
plants at the back and annuals and biennials in 
front. 

(b) A seed bed where biennials and peien- 
nials can be raised, and cuttings of roses, etc,, 
can be inserted. 

(c) A rose corner where ramblers grow. 

(d) A few plots in which common grasses and 
a few typical vegetables can be cultivated, c.g, 
one row of wheat, one of barley, one of oats, a 
line of cariots, a few onions, half a dozen 
potatoes. 

(e) A few climbing plants—beans, peas, etc, 
(/) Spaces in the flower border for bulbs, 

(g) A comer for watching piopagation by imi- 
ners, underground stems, etc, 

(/i) A salad comer wliere lettuce, radishes, and 
other such plants can be giown. 

(i) A' few fiuit bushes—gooseberry, black 
currant and red currant, 

(^) One standard apple tree. 

This may seem a considerable number ul 
plants, but it is surprising what can be grown 
in a small space, and with these practically all 
the material for a year's work in Nature Study 
will be at hand. 

Suggestions for Work 

1st year. Flower gardening (incliicliiig aniuniLs 
and biennials), bulbs, ornamental grasses, and 
sweet peas, 

2nd year. Flowei gardening (annuals, bien¬ 
nials, and poicniiials), division of routs, and 
cuttings. 

year Flower gaidening as in previous 
yeai; plots for barley, wheat and oats, salads, 
etc., lettuce (cos and cabbage), ladishes, 
mariow, kidney beans, mustard and cress in 
boxes. 

<\t}tyear. Flower gardening as before, vege¬ 
table growing—some rows of carrots, parsnips, 
onions, beetroot, early and late potatoes, gaidcii 
peas, dwarf beans; obtaining seeds from onions 
and beet saved from previous year. 
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F ormer sections have dealt with the 
many ways in which natural phenomena 
can be observed. This section will describe 
the various parts of a plant, explain the functions 
of each of those parts, and sugRcst how these 
facts maybe used in Natuic study lessons. JIany 
older Juniois enjoy making simjile cxperimeiUs. 

General Survey 

From the germinating seed emeigcs first a 
rooi (radicle) and a growing shoot. The plant is 
anchored in the giound by means of the root, 


and leceivcs some of its nourishment from food 
extracted from the soil. Through the stem food 
is carried upward to leaves and other parts of 
the plant above the .soil. 

Leaves assist in feeding the plant by building 
up food from tlic air and water in presence of 
sunlight, and by "bieathing.” 

inWiiWy, flowers develop in most plants. These 
have various parts which lead to the creation of 
live seeds. These seeds in due couise ripen and 
arc scattered by various means In turn some 
of them geiminate and give lise to a new genera- 
lioii of plants. Thus tlie cycle of life continues, 



THE ROOT 


Ill the cour.se of expeiimciUs on germination 
it will lie .seen that the root emerges first from 
the seed. Tlieie are many quesUon.s that need 
to be answcied in connection with the strneture 
and work of roots. 

The following facts about the way in which 
the root of a hioad bean grows have already 
been discussed' the teacher should lopeat the 
e.vjicriments dealing with these which will be 
found in the pievious chapter on Gcimination— 

1. The loot glows vertically downwaid, owing 
to the force of giavity. 

2. The loot, howevei, will le.sisL tlin> force 
when in need of nioisUiu*, and will alter its 
cour.se in order to rearli a supply. 

3. The root will turn fwiin its peijjendieiilai 


collide if certain ob.stiurlioiis arc in the way of 
its growing tip 

4, The root appears to grow most rapidly 
just behind the tip From this last fact it can 
be lealizcd that the youngest part of the root 
IS that immediately behind the growing tip 

Experimetits 

lix/ycrinicjit i. Grow a broad bean seed in an 
obsoi vationliOMind levise the facts stated above, 
Kxpcrinicnl 2 Sow mustard and wheat seeds 
on Aannel Observe the tiny rootlets winch de¬ 
velop from the main root just beluiul the root Lip, 
Experiment 3 Sow some imistaiil seeds in 
soil in a 4-111 jiut, When the seedlings are about 
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I in. high carefully shake oiiL the soil and 
separate the seedlings. Notice soil clinging 
round tlie roots of each seedling. Lower one 
of the seedlings carefully into a basin of water 
and shake gently. The particles of soil will fall 
off, revealing the tiny rootlets, 

Just behind the growing tip Root Halts form 
and grow out from the main root. Careful 
observation in a germinating box or jar will 
show that the root hairs soon perish as the 
stem becomes older and new root hairs develop 
on the younger parts of the growing stem 
Ex-periment 4. Place 10 wheat or mustard 
seeds on a piece of porous tile or pot, and stand 



Experment to Show Development of Root Ham 

in a saucer. Four water into the saucer until 
it is almost on a level with the top of the tile. 
Place a tumbler over the tile. Germination will 
begin. Watch carefully for this appearance of 
the root hairs which will develop very markedly. 

Work of Roots 

From observations made in the garden, 
hedgerow, and field it is clear that one of the 
things which a root docs is to anchor the plant, 
tree, or shrub in the soil. Various plants should 
be examined and pulled from the ground, Tims 
the differences in roots will be seen as well as 
the method of rooting. 

The root system increases as the plant gets 
bigger, and not only one root but many side 
roots assist anchorage. The value of the roots 
in this way can be especially noticed in trees. 
As the tree increases in size large anchorage 
roots develop near the surface of the soil. In 
many cases they come out above the soil. 
When they do this they lose the true root 
function. 


Observation of tall pine trees on the mountain 
slopes in the forests of Scotland and Switzerland 
has shown that the roots must go down a con¬ 
siderable depth into the ground. A huge tree 
over 100 ft. high often appears to be perched 
on a rock. The winds of autumn and winter fail 
to dislodge it or move it from its perpendicular 
position. 

Some trees do not possess such deep roots as 
others. After a blizzard or-gale it is found that 
elm trees have suffered more than most trees. 
Not only is the timber of the elm brittle but the 
roots are developed on the surface of the ground 
only, 

Food. The second function of roots is to 
obtain some of the plant's food. The root ab¬ 
sorbs this food horn the soil in which the plant 
is growing. Experiments can be performed to 
show that there must be plant food in the soil, 

Experiment 5 Grow beans in three pots In 
one put sawdust. In the second place clean sand 
which has been, first washed in several changes 
of clean water. Ordinary garden soil should be 
put in the third. Notice how, after getting to a 
certain stage of maturity, the beans in the first 
two pots die. That sowed in the third continues 
to flourish and grow. (Where used in connection 
with a course of lessons in schools it will be 
necessary to start this experiment three or 
four weeks before the lesson is to be taken. 
Of course, the children will observe the progress 
of growth throughout this time.) The teacher 
may notice another experiment which shows 
clearly that the plant has absorbed something 
from the soil, though this experiment is not 
suitable for Juniors. 

Experiment 50. Obtain two broad bean seeds 
of the same weight. Allow one to grow in a 
5 in, pot until it is almost full-grown. Remove 
it horn the soil Chop it up into small pieces 
and place these in a crucible Pleat gently at 
first and then more strongly. Water will first 
be driven off. Continue heating, charring will 
take place and then burning. The black colour 
of charcoal will be seen. Pleat more, the chai- 
coal will all combine with the air to make carbon 
dioxide, and finally a grey ash only will be left, 
This grey ash is mineral matter, When cool 
weigh this mineral matter. 

Now heat the other bean seed until only ash 
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is left in lliis ease. Weiyli the asii. IL will be 
found that there is more mineral matter in the 
residue of the grown bean than in that of the 
other. Where did the extra mineral matter come 
from? It nuisl have conic from the noil. 

Expenmeni 56, Comparisons between beans 
grown in water only and those grown in water 
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Experiment to Prove Presence of Mineral 
Matter Extracted from Sotl 


in which a chemical solution containing mineral 
salts has been placed can be made. A bean plant 
will develop leaves, flowers, and often pods of 
seeds if gnnvn m the following solution— 

Notice if the seed yer- 
miimled in a hoillc of 
tins then' 

(tf) Ihe liottlc must ho 
covcrcil lo cxthidc 
light. 

(Ij) Air must be bubbled 
ihrongh the solution 
uurastonally. 

(1) Water must be aildeil 
as the solution ev.ip- 
oralcs 

(1/) Thu plant must grow 
in .1 good light 

Soluble Food. All food which the plant 
absorbs from the .soil mu.st be soluble. The 
teacher should show the difference between 
.soluble and insoluble .sub.stance5. Kxpenincnts 
on the solubility of salt and .san<l will show this. 
A mixture of salt and sand stiiicd in water will 


Potassium niti.Uc igmi. 
Call aim sulpliiitc •J .. 
^lagncsium sulph.iU'^ ,. 

Calcium phospliatu ^ ,, 

Sodium chloride I ,. 
W.-ilcr 1,000 c ciiis 


7fJ3 

leave the hiuid as a .scchmciiL, tlie salt having 
dissolved. Filtration will remove the sand. Roots 
take up soluble food, and this can be shown as 
follows. 

Expenmeni 6, Picpare two jais so tliat one 
contains water coloured with reel ink and the 
other water with carmine rubbed in. Place a 
broad bean or other seedling in each. Leave for 
several hours. Remove the plants, wash them 
carefully, and cut across the .stems with a knife. 
Notice that the red ink has gone up into the 
stem but the carmine has not. Carmine is 
insoiublc in water, red ink is red because of a 
dye which is dissolved in it. 

Soil 

Little needs to be taught to children in a 
Junior School about tlic chemistry of the .soil, 
but the following facts might be usefully given— 

(<i) Soil is made by the breaking up of rocks 
by the weather. Frost causes water to freeze, 
Just as ICC breaks water pipes because the ice 
is larger in volume than the water from which 
it is made, so the ice in rock crevices splits the 
rocks. Change from hot sunshine of summer and 
intense cold of winter al.so assists in the breaking 
up of rocks. 

(6) Examination of a quarry face will show 
that the soil can be divided into three distinct 
layeis— 

I. The top soil, which is usually dark in 
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colour. This colour is caused by tlie picscnre of 
decayed leaves and oLlicr paits of plants. 

2. The sub-soil, which is lightei in colour. 

3. The rocks spliiUcnng and lireaking up 
below. 

(f) Many wondeiful creatures, extremely 
small, are at woik inaiuilacturing plant food. 
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This they make from maniuc, and Lhc niLiogcn 
in the air, and in other ways 

Expenmenl 7. Stir round some soil in a small 
jar containing distilled water. Filter the water, 
Evaporate some of the water and show there is 
a residue. This proves that the soil contains 
substances that will dissolve in water. 

How i^oBs the food entef theroot? This question 
should be dealt with only simply. It will be 
sufficient to say that the liquid passes through 
the tiny root hairs into the main root. A very 



Hole cut 
from centre 
of potato,& 
extending 
nearly to 
the bottom 


A 


A 


potato with slice ca-tr'from 
top and bottom standing’ 
in a saucer of waiot^ 

Fig- 34 

interesting experiment shows something of the 
way in which this is done, 

Experiment 8, Cut a slice from the bottom 
and top of a large potato so that it can be made 
to stand up. From the lower end pare off the 
skin to a depth of about ^ in, At the top scoop 
out a hole. Stand the potato in a saucer of 
water. Put sugar in the hole with a tiny drop 
of water to dissolve it. Leave for sonic hours 
It will be found that water from the saucer 
passes through to the hole, and gradually the 
hole fills up and will ultimately oveiflow. In 
something the same way liquid passes into the 
roots. It mu-st be said, however, that the whole 
theory of osmosis or the interchange of liquids 
through a living membrane is too difficult for 
young children, 

Note. Some liquid passes the other way from 
within the plant outward. The teacher may like 
to prove that this happens by the following 
two experiraents. 


Experiment 8ff. Obtain a smooLli piece of 
liincslonc Allow seeds to germinate on top of 
it. The loots will make small marks on the 
limestone (marble) caused by the acid given off 
(in solution) from the roots. 

Experiment 86. Geiminate seeds in a saucer on 
flannel. Place litmus papers on seeds and notice 
that the papers become red, showing the presence 
of acids. 


Various Kinds of Roots 

It is now necessary to examine briefly the 
diffci ent types of root, examples of which can be 
obtained from the gaiclen 

Tap Root In the broad bean and other 
dicotyledons observation has shown that— 

(a) The radicle grows vertically downward 

(b) Root-hairs which absorb food from the soil 
develop just behind the growing part of the root. 

(c) Root hairs live but a short time, new ones 
foiming on the newer part of the root. 

(rf) Secondary lOots giow out from the radicle. 
These also develop root hairs. 

Notice that this type of root is generally, 
though not always, found in dicotyledons 

Fibrous Roots. Wlien growing maize, wheat, 
and other cereals it was seen that— 

[а) The radicle developed but soon died, and 
did not, therefore, remain as the chief root of 
the plant, 

(б) Thin threadlike roots developed from the 
base of the plant itself. They were all of the 
same thickness, and none was more important 
in the loot system than any other. These roots 
are known as Fibrous Roots. 

A special name is given to any roots which do 
not develop from the radicle or branches of tlie 
radicle. This name is adventitious, a word which 
means ''coming from without,” indicating that 
the roots have developed in an unusual or un¬ 
natural position. The teacher should obtain 
specimens of botli tap loots and fibious roots 
Good examples of fibrous roots can be found in 
those of the grasses and the strawberry plant 
In these cases the adventitious roots grow fiom 
the base of the stem. 

The common groundsel plant may be exam¬ 
ined. This has fibious roots, but instead of 
the.se developing from the stem base they grow 
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from the lop portion of the loot. Hyacinllis 
grown in bowls will fiunisli splendid examples 
of fibrous roots growing from the stem of the 
plant. 

Cutlings. The children may be interested to 
know that adventitious roots develop on "cut¬ 
tings" taken from plants. Rose shoots pulled 
from a branch so as to include some of the old 
bark when placed in a deep trench with a 
sprinkling of sand and made firm develop 
adventitious roots round the break. Growth 
begins and rose trees can be obtained in this 



Fig. 35 


A Rose Cutling 


way. If rose cuttings are placed in a glass jar 
of water with some pieces of charcoal they can 
often be induced Lo make roots, Other plants 
which are frequently treated in a similar way 
arc geraniums, pansies, and willows. Pansy 
cutlings should be placed under a glass jar in soil. 

Roots that Store Food. Many tap roots remain 
quite slender, but there is a large number of 
plants in which the lap root begins lo swell and 
thicken because food manufactured by the leaves 
and food abstracted by tJie root hairs is being 
stored there. The children should he able to 
furnish examples of such roots, and the teacher 
should obtain specimens of the chief types 

(а) The long, coloined, conical root of the 
carrot is well known. Notice that tlicie are also 
varieties of carrots in which stump-shaped 
i oots are found. 

(б) The parsnip with its long conical root. 


ICnonnuusly lung roots can be obtained by 
special prqiaruliun. A deep hole 4 or 5 It. deep 
is made with a crow-bar. This is filled with fine 
soil, and a seed is sown near the top. 

(c) The turnip and swede have almost round, 
swollen tap roots. Some part of the plant stem 
seems to swell in addition. 

{d) The dandelion has a swollen tap root. 
In this connection notice how difTicnlt it is to 
remove the whole of the root from the ground, 
and how it seems almost impossible to kill tliis 
weed. 

(fi) Radishes can be grown in pots and the 
roots examined at intervals—both round and 
long varieties arc cultivated, 

Why does the plant store food in the roots? 
This question may arise in the minds of the 
children. Remember that the seed is Nature's 
method of continuing plant life even in spite of 
cold winters. The swollen tap root is another 
method. Certain plants do not perform the 
cycle of (a) seed, {b) plant, (c) flowers, (rf) seed 
in one year. do. Some plants take too 

years to come to flower, fruit, and seed. Such 
plants are called Dienninh. During the first 
season the seed germinates, the plant develops, 
and then stores food within the root. In tiic 
second flowers appear, and finally seed is 
produced. Frequently the plant dies after this, 
Examples of biennials are carrots, parsnips, and 
swedes. Others will be suggested, or names can 
be obtained from a seedsman's catalogue. 

Roots as Food. Many of the swollen tap roots 
arc used as food for both man and animal. The 
teacher can discuss this m atlcr with the children. 
Ill most cases the food supply is present in the 
form of Starch. On the other hand, some roots, 
such as the Sugar Beet, store up supplies of 
sugar. A large piopoition of the world's sugai 
is obtained now from this swollen root. 

Other interesting forms of swollen looLs are 
to be found in tlie dahlia and Jesser celaiKliiic, 
Here little bunches of swollen roots can be 
obscrv'cd. 

Climbing Roots The ivy dcvelojis a nuinbei 
of adventitious roots from its stem. These roots 
grow away fioni the light. They are ubcfnl in 
that they liold the mam stem of the plant to 
the wall. Various creepers iniglit be examined 
in order lo find furthei examples. 
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Roots that Store l<ood 

Sfveial ofsIicJi loOl^ shmlflb/i left iu/he school garden till Ihe seeofid yeiri whm fhcv will Monm 
iiml fona swrf. An onion roji hr ^miilarly hptiled 
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Othcy Interesting Roots. The fallowing details 
of other roots might be noticed— 

1. As maize grows adventitious roots develop 
about 6 in. to a foot above the ground, and grow 
down at an angle into the soil. Thus these form 
a support. 

2. Orchids develop "stay” roots whidi per¬ 
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form an almost similar function. In addition 
some roots arc feeding roots. 

3. Pond weeds frequently have no real roots 
in the sense that they do not go down into the 
soil. All the nouiishment the roots obtain is 
from the water. Air sacs ai c pre.scn t in some and 
help to keep the plant afloat. 


STEMS 


A considerable number of experiments has 
been described in reference to the root of the 
plant. The nature of the stem must now be 
examined. 

An examination of a plant and a recapitula¬ 
tion of the work already outlined will show 
that— 

1. The stem is the part of the plant that 
grows above the soil. 

2. The stem develop.s from the plumule or 
growing shoot. 

3. The stem is goncrally green or in older 
plants brown, whilst the rook is while. 

4, The stem bears on it huds, leaves, Jlotven, 
and fruits] the root has none of these (this 
distinction is most important). 

5, The skein must cany tlie leaves, flowers, 
etc,, up into the air, and be strong enough to 
bear the >veight of these and resist the winds 
and storms that may beset it. 

6, TJie stem must carry food from the roots 
to the leaves, etc.; in order to do thi.s it must be 
waterproof. 

Cross Section of Steins. Provide the children 
with a number of steins, a knife, and a cutting 
board, (Milllioards or old cardboard will be 
suitable) 

Let them cut across the stems in turn and 
make drawings of each type. 

Suitable plants for this exercise are— 

(rt) Deadneltle, wallflower, mint, sage. These 
have angular stems, sonic being square in sec¬ 
tion, some five-ribbccl, etc Later the relation 
of the shape of the stem to the formation of 
leaves can be studied 

(i) Rose and oak seedlings—Round stems. 

(c) Sweet pea are flat stalks. 

Texture. Stems vaiy in texture. Some aie 
soft or herbaceous, whilst others arc woody. 


Get the children to examine a number of stems 
and place them in one of these classc.s, Are there 
any plants which po.ssess both kinds of .stems? 
On which parts of the plants are each found’ 

Type of Stem: Method of Growth 

This can be cliscovcied by observation, 

1. If the stem glows straight up it is said to 
be erect. Tin’s is quite a common type, and is 
to be found in trees, grasses, and herbaceous 
plants. These will be examined later in order to 
study the details of their texture. 

2. If the stem is not strong enough to support 
itself but uses some prop then it is called a 
Climbing Stem. 

3. Creeping stems, from the nodes on which 
new plants develop. 

4. Underground stems, winch generally store 
food, and from buds on which new plants 
dcveloj). 

Plants with Clwibmg Stems 

There aic many types of climbing stems, and 
tlic tcachoi should procure examples of each, 
and where possible .sliow the children the plants 
actually growing, 

Sa'amhlers 

Tlie common blackberry cannot be said tn 
climb, it sprawls or scrambles over the other 
plants and bushes growing m the hedgerow. 
Its growing stem is very pcnsistcnt in .spite of 
the tenderness of the leaves and shoot tijis. 
Examine the prickles on llie blackberry Wiiicli 
way do the hooks point? Compare the piickles 
with those on rose trees Give a sideway.s push 
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fco one of them. Notice that it easily bicaUs oil, 
and that it has no woody centic, An interesting 
experiment can be carried out with a spring 
balancCj some thread, and a bramble cutting. 
Tie the thread to a prickle, and the other end 
to the spring balance. Pull along the bianch 
and find what pull is registered on the balance 
scale before breakage occurs Repeat but pull 
at right angles to the shoot. Much more force 
IS required in the direction along tlie stem before 
the prickle breaks, This is, of course, as rt 
should be. Goosegrass is another example of a 
scrambler. 

Twining Stems 

Twining stems are tliose which actually 
wind round and round a support. The path 
followed by such a stem is known as a spiral. 
The path may be m the same direction as that 
followed by the hands of a clock, when it is 
termed left-handed. The hop, honeysuckle, and 
black bryony make left-handed turns. When the 
stems move against the direction of the hands 
of a clock they are said to have a right-handed 
movement. Runner bean and convolvulus 
stems move in this way. 

A great deal of observational work on twining 
stems was done by the celebrated scientist 
Charles Darwin, and this is recorded in his book 
CUmhing Plants. Wheie there is an opportunity 
for growing plants either in the garden or in 
large 12 in. pots, some of the experiments he 
earned out can be copied. Of course, adapted for 
the Jnnioi School they would be much simpler, 

Experiments. Here arc some suggestions of 
oEservations that may be made— 

Time of experiments—Summer. One seed in 
each pot. 

Plants observed—hop, convolvulns; 1 miner 
bean. 

Sow seeds some weeks in advance. 

(i) Stand pot at centre of a circle maikcd on 
soil. Give the plant no support and watch what 
happens to the growing tip. Observations should 
be taken during an afternoon session from 2 till 
4,30 p.m,, and the position of the short tip with 
relation lo tlie circle should be marked. This 
will give some idea of the time taken to make one 
revolution. 


(11) irli.'ipoiimcnt (1) can bo conducted on two 
days when the iveathcr differs in temperature it 
will be found that the rate of revolution is 
slower at a lower temperatuie, 

(iii) Find whether a stem turns more readily 
round a thin or a thick support. In general a 
thin support is favoured. With time and a 
number of plants upon which to experiment the 
actual limit of thickness could be discovered. 

(iv) Allow a plant to grow round a thin sup¬ 
port and then remove the suppoi t. What changes 
take place in the shape of the stem? Notice the 
stem endeavours first to straighten itself and 
tiien the tip revolves in an endeavour to find 
other suppoi t. 

(v) Notice that the lower part of the plant 
does not revolve, 

Tendrils 

Some stems climb by developing woiidcYlul 
tendrils which cling as with twining lingeis to 
any suitable support. Those who have grown 
sweet peas will have watched the magic of the 
clutching tendrils. (Sec also White Biyony, Fig. 
37') 

The tendrils have various shapes, and arc 
modifications of other plant forms. In some 
plants the tendrils are modified leaves, but in 
the vine and Virginia creeper and in several 
other plants they are modified branches. 

Observations can be made on the habits of 
the tendrils— 

(i) Stroke a straight tendril gently with a 
smooth pencil. Notice how after a very few 
minutes the tendril begins to clasp the pencil, 
Compaie this with what happens as the plant 
sways in the wind. Children will be fascinated 
by the almost intelligent efforts of tendrils to 
wrap themselves round a stick used to stroke 
them. 

(ii) Observation of tendrils will show that 
they twist round and round and often twist at 
one end in the opposite direction to that of the 
other, Compaie the use of this with a doubly 
wound spring. Though swayed by the wind the 
tendril will stretch but not bieak. Notice that 
tendrils which find no support coil in only one 
direction, 

It is interesting to notice that the Virginia 
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Creeper has a type of tendiil which docs not cling 
but which secretes a kind of cement. This ce¬ 
ment anchors the tendril to the support. Notice 
the colour of the tendrils of the vhginia creeper 
and watch what happens to any which can find 
no support. 

Ciimhing by Leaf Stems 

Some plants climb by using the leaf stems. 
Amongst plants that are in this class and 
which can be easily observed may be mentioned 
(i) the nasturtium, (2) the canary creeper. A wall 
facing south can be sown with seeds of these. 
Strings can be supplied for the plants to climb, 

Creeping Stems 

As a contrEist to these climbing stems some of 
the reproductive creeping stems may be studied. 
The silver weed and ground ivy can be studied 


anywhere in the summer as both arc common 
weeds. The strawberry also comes in this class. 

Underground Sterns 

Ill defining stems it was stated that roots 
giew below the ground and stems above. This 
is a general rule, but like every rule there arc 
exceptions to it. Underground stems can easily 
be differentiated from roots. Roots have no 
leaves, buds, or flowers. 

Underground stems are quite common in her¬ 
baceous plants that die down in tlie autumn 
and spring up again in the following spiing. 
Such stems which run horizontally or at an 
angle underground are often called Rhizomes. 
Examples of plants beaiing such stems which 
may be studied arc— 

[a] Solomon's Seal, a jilant which grows wild 
but which may quite easily be transplanted to a 
school garden border and there observed. 
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(6) The Iris. (Cultivate in flower border). 

(c) The Wood Anemone—plants can be found 
in woods in early spring. 

{d) The Coltsfoot is found on waste faim lands. 
In appearance the flower is something like a 
dandelion flower but smaller. Here the under¬ 
ground root is not a true rhizome as the thickened 
stems are vertical, 

(e) Couch glass provides an interesting study 
of undergiound stems. Gardeners and farmers 
alike know how rapidly this pernicious glass 
spreads. 

Tuhers are swollen parts of underground 
stems. The potato and the Jerusalem artichoke 
are two plants that develop tubeis. The potato 
is such a commonly used vegetable that a 
lesson miglit well be devoted to this plant alone, 

The Potato 

In order to give the children, a complete idea 
of the way in which a tuber forms, observation 
of three stages of growth will be necessary 
(a) the growing potato plant as it approaches 
maturity; (6) the potato tuber as it is taken 
from the plant; (c) the tuber after it has started 
to grow, All these can be seen at the same time 
if the lesson is given in September. Potatoes of 
the late varieties will be still glowing in the 
school plot; and a few tubers can be sprouted in 
a damp dark cellar. 

Examination of a Potato. Observe the shape 
and describe this. Notice that various varieties 
have different shapes— Arran Comrade is a per¬ 
fectly round potato, the Duke of York is long 
ill shape. The pale biowii of the skin is general, 
though there are a few potatoes which have 
other colours. King Edivard is blotched with 
pink, and can be easily recognized though K of 
K is somewhat similar. 

T/16 eyes of a potato can be seen and the bud 
in the centre of each can be described. Get a 
numl-jer of spent match stalks and push one m 
to each eye. Tie coloured wool on the match 
stalk nearest one end and wind the wool from 
eye to eye until the other end of the potato is 
reached. Notice the way in which the eyes are 
arranged. 

Peel the potato. How thin can you pare it 
and take all the skin off? What is the difference 


between the inside of the skin and the outside? 

It IS clear from the appearance of the inside of 
the potato that it contains a great deal of water. 
Grate the inside of a potato, stir it in water. 
Notice that it is insoluble. Tested with iodine 
solution it is found to be made of starch. Here 
again then is a food store for the plant. Compare 
this with the previous work on tap roots and 
seedlings. Point out that starch to be useful to 
a plant must be converted into sugar (again 
compare with man), 

Observatiofis on a Sprouting Potato. When a 
potato has sprouted in the dark, there is a long 
white stem developed horn each eye Delicate 
and unnatural, such growths appear to have no 
strength Children will probably have seen 
numerous growths such as these on potatoes 
kept in sacks through the winter These are 
rubbed off if the potatoes are required for food. 

If after growth has commenced the potatoes 
are brought out into the light and placed in a 
single layei on a tray, then the shoot develops 
strongly and very soon young leaves develop 
and the beginning of a plant is seen. 

Both methods of sprouting should be shown, 

Observations on a Potato Plant Growing in the 
Garden, Show children that the potatoes are 
grown ill rows or drills with sufficient space 
between them to enable gardeners to work the 
soil, Point out the ridge of soil on each side of 
the potatoes. Carefully take the soil away from 
a potato plant. Find a potato and take pains 
not to sever it from the plant. .Show that the 
potato is attached to the plant by a stem grow¬ 
ing out from the stalk beloiv the ground. Point 
out buds on this stem and explain that the 
potato is a swelling at the end of a stem. Pull 
or dig up the plant and find the real potato 
roots. 

Groiving Potatoes. There are two methods of 
growing potatoes, (i) Prom seed. Potato plants 
flower, In many cases the flowers drop off It 
seems almost as if the plant knows there is a 
method of reproduction other than fiom seeds. 
Still some varieties develop seed boxes—known 
sometimes as potato apples, which aie poison¬ 
ous—and seeds from these will grow. The first 
year’s tubers aic very tiny, and it takes many 
years to get potatoes fit for sale in this way. 
Still all new varieties are obtained from seed, 
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and potato seed may be sown in the school 
gaiden and results examined. 

2. Each eye. on a potato is a growing bud, and 
from each it is possible for a potato plant to 
develop. Even wiili only a little of the while 
flesh attached a fair-sized plant can be grown. It 
IS usual, however, for gardeners to select potatoes 
of about 2 oz. in weight, to let these “shoot" in 
trays, and then to plant them in rows. Of 
course, the name "seed" potatoes is not strictly 
coirccL, though it is one which is often applied 
to the “sets." 

Jix^loYy. The teacher may like to complete 
the work by giving a few histoiical details— 

The potato, a native of South America, was 
introduced by the Spaniards from Peiii to 
Europe at the beginning of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury; brought to Biitain by Sir Walter Raleigh 

in 1585- 

Hoio Food Travels in Stems 

This question can now be examined 

Experiment 1. Grow a kidney beau plant in a 
flower pot in prepaiation foi this. When about 
2 ft. high cut the plant off i ft. fiom the ground. 
Does anything happen at the cut surface? 
Whal docs the liquid appear to be? Look 
carefully and see what portion of the stem is 
bleeding. 

Experiment 2. Stand a white flower such as a 
narcissus m red ink. After an hour or so red 
maikings will appear in the flower. Cut across 
the stem and notice where the led-ink markings 
can be .seen, 

Experiment 3 Place the leaf of a cabbage in 
red ink and lepcat above experiments. This time 
scrape away the skin until indications of red 
ink are seen. 

Experiment Select a laurel spiny with about 
six leaves on it, Cut off the baik on the stalk 
at the base and scrape away any soft substance 
underiieatli ivith a pen knife. Place the spray 
in water so that the peeled portion only is m 
the u'ater. The leaves do not wither. This 
proves that the water must ascend to the leaves 
thiougli the wood. If this is lepeated using 
red ink the actual path can lie seen. 

It IS thus seen that water, with the dissolved 
mineral matter from the soil, travels up tlie 
stem of a plant along the woody part. 


Ill discussing roots it was found that cuttings 
placed 111 sandy .soil or in water develop roots 
from the bast layer. It is in this layer that the 
food manufactured by the leaves travels down 
the stem. 

Annual Growth of a Stem 

Some iiiteie.stijig work on this subject can 
be done in winter, by observations of twigs of 
trees Teachers will find that drawings of such 
twigs made by cliildrcii will be much more 
detailed and true to Nature after such studies. 
Suitable twigs may be obtained from horse 
chestnut or beech trees. 

Observe fust the teiininal bud Remove the 
bud scales and notice the nuirking.s left on the 
steins. Tell the children that the bud would have 
developed into the new .stem in the next growing 
season (they can observe tliis iii later work). 
Now ask the children to find .scars of this nature 
lower down the twig. Tliis will lead to the fact 
that the distance between the top bud and the 
scar is the part that has grown in the bummer 
just past, i.e. it rcpiesenls one year’s growth. 

Now find tlic second set of scars, and thus 
determine tlic length of wood two years old. 
Matk out older wood in a similar way. 

Cut across the stem at each set of scats and 
notice that at the base of tlic tenninal bud there 
is only pith. That one layer of wood is seen for 
each year of age at the other point is clearly 
seen. 

Obtain a section of a tree tiunk and show the 
annual rings. The explanation of the appearance 
of such rings can be given to the children as 
follows. 

In woody stems inside the bark is a layer of 
bast. Next to this is a layer known as the 
cambium layer, and inside this is the wood. 
The cambium layer as it is fed splits up 011 one 
side to bast and on the other side to wood 
During spi’ing and summer growth is very abun¬ 
dant owing to the large amount of food supplied 
from leaf and root As the temperature becomes 
lowei and the sunny day,s moie infrequent 
growth becomes slower in autumn, stopping 
altogether in winter. The wood made in tlic 
quick-growing season is of more o]icn Lcxtiue 
than that of autuinii. The wood of autumn is 
of closer and thicker textuie. When growth 
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commences again in spring tlie wood is again of 
an open texture. Thus it is easy to pick out the 
various layers of diffeieiitly textured wood, and 
to see how annual rings are formed. In the 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington 
there is a section of a huge tree, and the date on 
which each ring was formed is indicated to¬ 
gether with interesting historical happenings in 
those years. TJie teacher should obtain various 
tree sections and let the children find the age of 
each. Was the tree older than the child who 
examines the section^—olclei than his parents? 


medullarv heart 



Fig. 38 

Suclion of Tree Trunk 


Timber Trees 

The wood of large trees is used for timber. 
There are still some questions to be answered 
about the trunks or large stems of trees. 

I. What is the Bark ? In a young piaiit the 
outer skin is ahve, and has breathing holes 
(stomata) In the large tree the stem is old and 
possesses a hard, tough skin of quite a different 
kind. This is known as hark. The Outer part of 
bark is dead. Thus, if the tree conlimics to 
increase in size and the bark is dead thcie must 
come a time when the outer coat will no longer 
fit the growing tree. It then splits and new bark 
forms underneath The living park of the bark 
is really cork. This cork is a protection to the 
living bast on its inner side. 

Observations on the barks of trees may be 
made and the following points may be noticed— 

(i) Has the tree a thick or a thin bark? 

(ii) Is the bark ribbed or smooth? 


(lii) Does the bark appear to drop off at a 
definite time of the year ? 

(iv) Is the bark made of several layers? 
(Look at the beech tree,) 

(v) Does a tree exposed to sunlight have a 
thick bark or a thin one ? If possible compare the 
bark of an oak tree growing in the middle of 
a wood with that of one in the middle of a 
field. 

Remember that the bark protects the tree 
from— 

(а) fierce sunlight and so prevents evaporation, 

(б) frost—(Is one reason why baby slioots are 
often killed by the frost the fact they have no 
real bark?) 

2 Medullary Rays. On examination of the 
cross-section of a tree, lays radiating across tlie 
wood can be seen These rays serve three pur¬ 
poses— 

(i) They convey water and food across tlic 
rings 

(li) They store starch and in some cases oil. 
(ill) They strengthen the tree, acting as 
horizontal "tics.” 

3 Sap Wood and Heart Wood. Obtain a 
plank horn a builder's yard. Notice that planks 
are cut down the length of the trunk, From 
observation of such a plank notice that the 
fibres of the stem are vertical, Wheie the wood 
is taken from the central part of the tree it will 
be found to be firm and hard. Near the edge of 
the plank the wood seems softer, and on a newly 
sawn plank wetter than that in the centre 
Wood from near the centre of a tree is known 
as Heart Wood, and that from the outer part 
Sap Wood. The harder. drier heart wood is 
more suitable for building and carpentry, the 
sap wood is generally rejected. 

4. Knots are often seen in planks. If one is 
examined it will be noticed that the gram in the 
plank IS broken by the knot, Ordinaiy wood 
fibres in. the tree lun perpendicularly up the 
tiunlc. The knot is really a cross-section of a 
branch which grew out from the trunk at that 
point Therefore it should be expected that the 
fibres in the knot would be at an angle to the 
main tice fibres. The tiee itself continued to 
glow after the side branch began to grow, and 
the beginnings of the branch were sui rounded 
by veitical tree fibres. It is possible to trace 
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back to the beginning of a knot. No knot could its life liistoiy^ In such a cabc would the knot 
start from the centre of a tree. Would a knot be cairicd to the cxticme outer edge of the 
still exist if the branch were broken off early in trec^ Let the children discuss these questions, 

LEAVES 


Before proceeding further with the study of 
the growth of steins and the unfolding of buds 
it is necessary to pay some attention to the form, 
nature, and work of foliage leaves. 

The important work that leaves render the 
plant has already been discussed with the 
expciiments on germination. Without any such 
study it would be clear that leaves must render 
a veiy important service to the plant. Growth 
occurs only when a plant is furnished with 
leaves. Active growth appears to be dependent 
on the presence of the leaves. In autumn the 
leaves fall from most trees and giowth ceases 
until the leaves reappear. 

Shape of Leaves 

The examination of an individual leaf fiom a 
tree or bush will reveal tlic fact that a leal 

IS— 

1. Flat in shape with dimensions of length and 
breadth very much in excess of the thickiics.s 
(in this connection realize how destructive frost 
would be to such a thin and delicate substance 
containing considerable water): the flat part is 
known as the blade. 

2. Connected to the twig or branch by means 
of a thickened narrow stem or stalk 

3. Furnished witli veins which appear to be 
continuations and branches from the stalk, these 
can be seen by holding a leaf up to the light 

4. Provided in some instances with two little 
leaves at the bottom of the stalk wheie it joins 
tliestem. 

Detailed observations on the shapes and sizes 
of Jeaves sJionld now be made by the cJjjJflren, 
Leaves of all kinds should be brought by or 
obtained for the children, 

Picss some of the leaves. Let the children 
then trace round the outlines of the leaves in a 
drawing book with a pencil. These outlines 
should then be compaied with the shapes of 
tlic leaves and any necessary corrections made 
The name of the tree 01 plant on which each 


leaf grew should then be put underneath the 
outline. It may bo found that more skilful 
children can finish 
the oulUiics in In¬ 
dian ink, making 
the outline to cor¬ 
respond ill thickness 
with the texture of 
the leaf. The addi¬ 
tion of the main 
veins and the stalk, 
and stipules if any, 
will complete the 
work, ricrc let a 
word of warning be 
given. Veins ile- 
vclop m each leaf 
according to a re¬ 
gular habit. It IS 
nccessaiy to sec that 
the children look 
carefully and draw 
what they sec. 

Simple and Com- 
pound Leaves. 

Wheic a leaf grows 
all in one piece it 
is called a Simple 
Leaf. Examples of 
.simple leaves arc to be found on the ivy, apple, 
pear, phun, laurel, and let luce. Leaves which, 
like those of tlic horse clicstiuit for example, 
arc formed of a number of leailets aic known a"? 
Compound Leaves. Some compound loaves :uc 
made up of a number of IcaOcts growing from a 
common middle stem, c.g the rose, Other ex¬ 
amples of compuiincl leaves aie found in the 
clover, the pea, and the sycamore, Examination 
of the blackberry plant will reveal the fact that 
.simple and compound leaves are prescMit on the 
same [danl 

Skeleton Leaves. .As leaves decay the tissue 
between the veins ])eiishes liisl, It is, lliercfoic, 
often possihlc, in the woods, to iind leaves with 
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only the system of veins persisting. These are 
very useful for the purpose of demonstrating the 
methods of veining Ln various kinds of leaves. 

Skeleton leaves can be obtained also in one 
or two other ways— 

I. In autumn gather a number of leaves and 
place them in saucer.s, A good idea is to place 
one kind of leaf in each saucer. Add rain water 
and stand the saucers on a shelf in the open air. 



At intervals of a week biush the leaves with a 
paste brush or cheap tooth brush. Gradually 
the whole of the connecting tissue will decay. 
Then remove the slceleton leaves from tlie water 
Slowly and carefully dry them and press between 
blotting paper. 

2. The process can be quickened by soaking 
in— 

{^i) a dilute solution of sodium liydiate or 
washing soda; 

(b) a dilute solution of bleaching powder or 
hydrogen peroxide; or 

(c) a soap solution made from patented wash¬ 
ing powders containing bleachers, 

The leaves should be thoroughly washed in 


several changes of water before they are dried 
and pie-sscd, otherwise decay will continue. 

Veiiiing 

It is baldly necessary to burden children in 
the Junior School with the various technical 
names given to the types of veining. The dis¬ 
tinctions between net veining and parallel 
veining only need be made. Notice that parallel 



veining is generally found in monocotyledons 
such as the glasses. There are some exceptions 
however. 

Records of Work. Charts and records of leaves 
studied should be made, the following headings 
should be written in the Nature notebooks, 
and a number of leaves should be examined. 

1. Name of leaf. 

2. Kind of leaf—simple or compound. 

3. Shape of tip of leaf—pointed, round, or 
other shape 

4. Nature of edge of leaf—here indicate 
whether plain 01 toothed, smooth or hairy, 

5. Nature of stipules—if none, are there any 
signs of such? 
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0 . Kind of veining—net or ])aiaUel. 

7. Colour and texture of under surface. 

(Figs. 39-45 were drawn by a J luiior boy, first 
in pencil, then in Indian ink.) 

In making a selection of leaves the teacher 



must be careful to include each type, The 
following list of leaves may be found useful for 
reference— 

Laurel, lime, oak, lettuce, clover, I'osc, sweet 
pea, strawberry, blackberry, hoi.se cliestnut, 
lupin, ivy, sycamore, grasses, wild arum, onion, 
dandelion, coppci beech, sedge 

Arrangement oj Leaves on the Stem 

Observations on trees, shrubs, and plants will 
show tliat there ai e several types of leaf arrange¬ 
ment, These should be studied with special 
reference to the Jiabit of each plant. Tlie 
necessity for allowing as many leaves as possible 
to be in the path of direct sunlight can be seen 
wlien the wa}' in whicJi plant food is manufac¬ 
tured within the leaf is studied, 

l^cforc talking about the various forms of 
leaf arrangement it is neccssury for the tcacliei 


to undciitand the meaning of two terms used, 
A node is the point at which a leaf grows from 
the stem (Latin nodus, a knot). The length of 
stem between two nodes is termed the internode. 

Opposite Leaves. When Ueo leaves grow out 
from the same node, one on each side of the stem, 
then the leaves arc said to be opposite. This 
arrangement is seen in the deadiicttle, sunflower, 
ash, and horse cliesLiuit. Examine any of these 
carefully and observe a curious lliing, Tlic next 
pair of leaves do not come out exactly above the 
pair lielnw but at right angles to them. Thus 



more opportunity to receive sunliglit is given to 
all tlie leaves 

/lllci'natc Leaves. Where one loaf grows out 
at cacli node the airaiigeincnt i.s said to be alter¬ 
nate. Tn the Inoad bean the leavc.s grow out 
exactly on opposite sides Scientists have de¬ 
vised a simple way of describing the actual 
arrangement of alternate leaves by using frac¬ 
tions. Tlie broad bean leaf is dcsciibed as grow¬ 
ing in the \ arrangement, tliis means tliat in 
one passage round the stem Uco leaves are 
encoimtcied If a crayon or pastel mark i.s 
traced fiom node to node on various stems the 
aiiatigcuient can be easil}' noticed. 

Leaf arrangement fraction 

Number of times the stem is encircled 
Nninber of leavtN passed 

The \ airangement is seen also iiv the follow¬ 
ing glasses, lime, elm. bcecli 
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The ^ arrangement means that in one circling 
of the stem three leaves are passed. This is 
found in young hazel shoots, alder, and aspen. 
Notice that each leaf is arranged at an angle 
of 120° With the one below it. 

In the I arrangement the stem is encircled 



three tunes, and eight leaves arc passed before 
one leaf is actually above another. The daisy 
is an example of this type. 

The oak is an example of the an aiigemcnt. 

In some plants it will be found that the 
anangement docs not hold consistently. Pains 


should be taken to find out what external con¬ 
ditions cause this diversion. Crowding of plants, 
nearness of buildings, etc., may affect the 
general light supply. 

Leaf Patterns 

The desire that a plant has to see that its 
leaves aie in as much direct light as possible 
can be observed very easily. By looking down 
upon a pot plant in the schoolroom it will be 
seen that the leaves are arranged with as little 



overlapping as possible In order that the light 
may be admitted the plant often develops 
leaves of quite a diffeicnt shape The teacher 
must look out for examples of this Common 
ones that occur are— 

(a) The arrangement of daisy and dandelion 
leaves on lawns (show children dandelions grow¬ 
ing in long grass and others on a lawn that is 
cut regularly—the lesson of plant pre.servation 
is worth noticing), 

(b) The way in which ivy growing on walls 
forms patterns, Here again see if the ivy Lops 
the wall. Should it do so, examine the leaves 
and compare them with those on the wall. 

(c) The varying lengtli of the leaf stalks of 
diffcrcnl trees. 
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In the horse chestnut the lower stalks are 
considciably longer. This enables the lower 
leaves to get more light and air. The keen 
nature observer will find examples every day. 
Ojie most interesting method of woik is to 
compare tJie different habits of the same plant 
when growing in different suiroundings, as was 
indicated with the dandelion plant above. 

Work of Leaves 

It may be said that the leaves perfoim at 
least three functions—• 

1. They manufacture food (photosynthesis). 

2. They give off waste gases (breathing). 

3. They give off water vapour (tianspira- 
tion). 

By a series of experiments these three func¬ 
tions can be studied. The work is perhaps a 
little difTicuU for the Junior School. A complete 
outline of the work is given here, for the teacher 
alone can select that which is suitable for his 
01 her own class. 

I, 2 'he Work of Food Manufacture. The pro¬ 
cess is called photosynthesis, and has already 
been referred to in the section on germination. 
Road over Experiments 33, 34, and 35 again, 
For this process to take place the following foin 
things are necessary— 

(«) Light—see Experiment 33 ■ Germination. 

{b) Chlorophyll—see Experiment 34 Ger¬ 
mination. 

(c) Carbon dioxide—sec Experiment 35: Ger¬ 
mination. 

{d) Watei—plant life cannot exist without 
water. This can be shown in many ways, c.g. 
the drooping of flowers and the death of a plant 
when denied water. 

Duiiiig the process of photosynthesis oxygen 
is given off by a plant. This can be shown as 
follows, 

Obtain some weed from a pond, 01 get a small 
bunch of watercress. Tic a weight on to the 
plants so that they will sink. Place a glass fiiimel 
over the plants in a beaker of water. Fill the 
beaker almost to the bum with river or pond 
water. Place a test-tube full of water over the 
end of the funnel and stand the whole apparatus 
m the sunshine. 

(Note that the tcachci may find an caMor 


way to fit up the apparatus by placing an empty 
test-tiibc on the funnel and then tilting the two 
right under water, Lot the air escape from the 
tube and water will fill it. Then laise up the 
tube and funnel vertically. Tliis method can 
be adopted only if the weed is sunk in a large 
bowl) 

Bubbles of gas will rise from the cress and 
collect in the test-tube. If the gas is tested it 
will be found to ignite a glowing wooden .splinter. 
Tlii.s shows it to be oxygoi. 

If the expeiimcnt is performed with watei 
wliicJi was first boiled and then cooled it will 



Experiment to Shotv that Leaves give off 0 xygeu 
when Gromng in Sunlight 

be found that no gas is given ofl. This is because 
all the caiboii dioxide which was origmally 
dissolved in tlic water has been driven off in 
the process of boiling. No gas is given off in 
darkness citlici. 

2. The Work of Urcalhing. In the last section 
it was shown that a leaf gave off ow'geu as a part 
of the process of food manufacture. Another 
intcre.stiiig function of the leaf gives the opposite 
effect. Men and animals breathe in air which 
contains oxygen, the life-giviiig gas Tlie oxygen 
joins with carbon in the body and gives energy. 
Carbon dioxide, a gas made by the union of 
carbon and oxygen, is breathed out (A method 
of te.sting for this gas is given in Ex])t'rimcnt ii 
in tlic Germination .section.) It is difficult to 
prove that plants m a similar way breathe nut 
caibon dioxide because the oxygen given out 
during the piocess of photosyn thesis hide-, tlic 
other pr(]cess. It, iieverthele'is, does take place 
The smulaiily of Ibis life piocess with that of 
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men and animals should be noticed. (See Ex- L/ 6 CW 6 S Q.S Food 

periment II: Germination) Many leaves are used as food by both man 

3, Trans-piration. That a leaf gives off water and animals, Glass, clover, sainfoin, and 
in sunlight can easily be seen by the following similar crops provide the staple food of horses, 
experiment. cattle, and sheep. Dried, these crops yield liay. 

Bore a hole in a cork either end of which will Stacked in huge tov'ers, called silos, the gicen 
fit into a medicine bottle. Into the hole fix a fodder is used in winter. 

tree twig with leaves on it. Pour wax round the The cabbage family is one of the most populai 
hole to stop up any crevices, Fill a medicine of those yielding human food. Among the 
bottle with water, and put the waxed cork half varieties aie— 

way in. Using another medicine bottle, which Spring and Autumn Cabbages. The seed for 
is perfectly dry, push the twig into it and bring spring cabbage is sown the first week in August, 
the bottle down on to the cork Fix the bottles and that for autumn in March, 
securely upright, Moisture forms in the upper Brussels Sprouts. Here buds made of mimer- 
bottle and could only have been given off by the q^s inlerlapping leaves form in the nodes of the 
twig. larger leaves These sprouts, as they arc called, 

Water vapour is being continually given off are picked whilst fiim and are boiled, 
from the leaves and in some smaller measure Savoy Cabbages have wrinkled leaves and foini 
from the stems of plants. It passes through a solid heart very much in the same way as 
small mouth-like openings called slotnata. These ordinary cabbages. They are best for food after 
stomata have automatically controlled mouths, they have experienced frosts, 
so that the amount of water vapour that is The Kales are found in several varieties. Tii 
released varies according to the conditions of some the leaves are curled, in others, the edges 
heat and light in which the plant is placed. arecrinkled,whilstsomckaleshavepurpleleaves, 

When water evaporates, heat is needed to Lettuces are grown for their leaves, which are 
convert the water into vapour. Exactly in the used in salads The cabbage lettuce is in shape 
same manner heat is required when any liquid something like a cabbage, but is smaller, and 
is changed to a vapour. A spot of petrol, alco- the leaves aie a lighter colour, The cos lettuce 
hoi, or ether soon evaporates when placed on the grows taller, and is almost pyiamidical m shape, 
palm of the hand. There is a sensation of cold- (Illustrate buds, and should be grown on school 
ness, This is because heat is taken from the pfot) 

hand in order to change the liquid to vapour. Mustard and Cress, two quickly growing crops, 
Now when water is given off, as water vapour, provide leaves for salads or for seiviiig between 
from a plant then heat is taken from the plant, slices of bread and buttei. (Grow in boxes,) 
This is valuable as it Iceeps the plant cool in hot Endive is anothci salad plant, 

weather and prevents the plant from destruction Spinach. Tlie leaves of this plant arc boiled 

by the heat of the sun, before they are eaten , they are a paiticulaiiy 

In addition, the tiaiispiratioii of water va- valuable food, as they contain iron, 
pour encourages the floiv of sap from the roots it may be pointed out that leaves worh onlj^ 
upward through the plant. The pressure of this in sunlight, and it is the energy of the sun's 
upward flow has a great deal to do with the rays tliat makes possible the manufacture of 
rigidity of the stem in fleshy stems. food by the leaves 

BUDS 

These may be defined as shoot,s in the egg winter months, when the actual growing season 
stage. Each bud, given favourable conditions, is over, and consequently there is less to obseive 
will grow into a shoot. The teacher will do well in the garden, 

to spend some lessons on the study of buds, i. Examination of a Brussels Sprout. From 
A great deal of the work can be done during the October to, say, February it is quite easy to get 
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brussels sprouts. One sprout should be pio- somcwliat rchcmble a horse’s hoof, and the 
vidcd for each child, and, if possible, the tcachei markings almost resemble nails, 
should get a complete plant, Fourth Tlxercisc. Jlake drawings to show the 

Notice — comparative sizes of buds and the differences in 

(rt) Wliere the sprouts develop—in the axils their shapes, 
of the leaves. The beech bud is long, painted, and large, 

(6) How the leaves of the sprout are arranged whilst the oak bud is fairly large but is ovate in 
—remove carefully—notice the way they aic shape. 

packed, how they arc wrinkled, and how Fifth Exercise. Examine the outer scales of 
arranged. the buds carefully. Are they made of a harder 

(c) How the shape and colour of the leaves texture than an ordinary leaf? Is there any 

change toward the centre. giun on the bud? A talk on the value of 

(d) That the section of the bud clown the water-piooliiig substance can be given here 
middle shows the complete stem with growing with pioftt. 

tip waiting to grow out. Sixth Exercise. Dissect variou.s buds in turn, 

(Here it should be explained that brussels Take off the Icavc.s one by one, notice their 
sprouts would unfold in spring. Gardeners pick arriiiigeiiieirt and the total number in each The 
them before they do this as the trght little buds oak, sycamore, and hor.se che.stnut are three 
make a pleasant dish.) good buds to dissect, Whilst the sycamoic has 

Cut through a well hearted cabbage and a co,s only seven pairs of scale leaves, the oak has 
lettuce and show the same formations. twenty. A pine bud has more than a hundred. 

Now procure some twigs from well-known Seventh Exercise Dissect the buds, noting 
trees such as the Beech, Horse Chestnut, Oak, how the leaves are wrapped together. Here are 
and Lilac. Place these in jars of water. some type.s. 

Some of these twigs will be used for Nature Rolled up like a piece of paper—plum, 
lessons and in the process of examination may Two halves rolled inward—ajrplc (uppei sur- 
bc injured. Others, however, should be kept faces on inner). plane (mixer surfaces on upper), 
in water and drawings should be made to show Plaited (fanlike)— 

the growth of the bud as it unfolds A warm sycamore, 
schoolroom will cause many buds to open earlier Folded—elm. 

indoors than in the open. Unfolded—chestnut. 

2. Types of Bud. Buds at the cud of a twig The examination of 
are called Terimnal Buds, those growing in the the nature of the leaves 
axils of leaves are known as Axillary Buds. within a bud and a de- 

First Exercise. Examine twigs and notice the termination as to then 
kind of teiminal bud. Examine the axillary type should be left to 
buds. If the leaves have fallen their positions Ihc Sonioi School, 
can be seen from the scars left behind. 

Second Exercise. Compaic the positions of 
tile axillary buds with the work done on leaf 

arrangement, and see whcthei the bud and loaf Great interest is al- 
arrangement agree, way.s taken in the de- 

Third Exercise, llakc diawings of leaf scars velopmeiit of leaves 
of different trees. It is not necessary in the and flowers from liya- 
Juiiior School to explain lire reason for some of cintlis and daffodils, 
the markings, but after detailed examination of The tcaclici should give 
leaf scars the children should be able to recognize one or two lessons on 
various twigs from these the nature of a Imlb 

Tlie hoise chestnut, elm, and maple have vciy This ran well ftillow 
distinct markings. The horse chestnut scars those given on buds Scition of '1 ulip bulb 
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I. Cut an onion down tlie middle. Examine 
the section carefully Make a drawing of it. 
Observe— 

(a) outside scale leaves, 

(&) bases of last years leaves, 

(c) young foliage leaves, 

(d) the thick base which is really a shoit, 
swollen stem. 

2 Cut a tulip bulb and a dafiodil bulb down 
the middle. Make observations as in (i), Here 
notice the distinct parts of the flower Careful 
examination will also show in the axils of the 
leaves the buds which will foim next year’s 
bulbs. 

Corms 

If a crocus corrn is cut down a difference will 
be seen between its construction and that of 



Crocus Corm 

Fig, 48 


the bulb of a daffodil, liyacinth, or onion. The 
corm of the crocus is really a shoit, thick, 


underground stem which is globular in form. 
Carefully dissect a ciocus corm, 

1, Notice the outside scale leaves. 

2, Cut the central solid piece in two and 
notice the veinings 

3, Show that the swollen stem contains starch 
(iodine test). 

4 Find if there are any other buds or traces 
of buds other than the mam ones. 

Now examine a section of the upper bud, 
Try to find the flower bud or buds—dissect one 
of these and see that all parts of a perfect flower 
aie present. 

A growing crocus should be observed, and its 
development watched. Watch for the following 
changes; (i) the formation of a new corm on top 
of the old and at the base of the flowering shoot; 
(2) the gradual withering of the old conn (the 
new corms develop from thickenings of the stem 
of axillary buds); (3) the swelling of the new 
corms fiom food supplied by the leaves (hence 
the folly of cutting off the leaves of corms 01 
bulbs as soon as they have flowered), (4) the 
method adopted for burying the corms deeper— 
if a new coim forms on top of the old the new 
ones would eventually be too far out of the 
ground, but Nature provides a corrective; in 
the corm a root strikes down into the ground, 
anchors itself, and then contiacts, pulling down 
the corm; contractile roots are found in other 
Nants as, for example, in the wild bluebell and 
the dandelion. 


THE FLOWERS 


It has been said that the chief function of a 
plant is to produce seeds so that the life of the 
species may continue. In most plants the flower 
is the crowning glory that makes this process 
possible. The way in which the flower has 
developed through stages of evolution is not 
one which it is necessary to teach in the Junior 
School. It IS, however, essential that young 
children should be able to recognize the chief 
parts of flowers and to uiideistancl the work 
and function of each of these. The study of 
flowers sliould occupy the spring and summer 
months of the school year. Germination experi¬ 
ments and examination of buds and leaves will 
occupy the autumn and winter sessions Fruits 


and the methods of seed dispeisal will also be 
studied in the autumn. 

Examination of a Simple Flower 

In order that children shall become familiar 
with the various parts of a flower the fiist lessons 
should deal with the dissection and examination 
of simple flowers, 

The Wallfloi&er is an easy flower to proem c in 
.spring Proceed in the examination as follows— 

1. Notice the coloured part of the flowci— 
describe this—the four coloui ed leaves that form 
this part are known as Petals. 

2. Observe the arrangement in the foini of a 
cross 
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3. Turn the flower upside down and notice 
tliat there are 4 purplish green leaves forming a 
cup. These leaves are called Sepals. 

4, Strip off the sepals one by one Notice the 
swellings on two. Caiefiilly find out what is 
enclosed within the swelling on the inner side 
A diop of sweet juice or nectar may be found 


Notice caicfully these tliiee defined parts. The 
whole pillar is known as the pistil. This is made 
up of ifiree parts—the stignm at the top, the 
ovary at the bottom, and connecting these the 
slylc. 

7. Open the ovaiy with an old pen nib, pen 
knife, or pin Notice the small round granules 
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Fig. 49 

A Plant Breeding anil Research Sialion 

The plants are covered with gauze to prevent cross /erUhzaUoit of the flowers 


Mfssrs 'iullon & 'iiiiit 


Get the children to try to taste this. The point 
of a matchstick can be used to extract the juice. 
Just dip the point in, 

5 Smell the petals, notice the sweet scent. 
Remove the petals gently The four petals 
constitute the corolla or crown of the flowci 
Children may be asked to suggest why this 
name is given. 

6. Ill the centre of the flower is an upright 
pillar. Its top is notched and sticky. Below this 
is a narrow stem and below a swollen part 


which will become seeds, (There may not always 
be developed seeds, howevei, in the ovary ) 

8 Round the ceiitial pistil aie 6 eiect struc¬ 
tures, each made up of a narrow thread, the 
filament, with a yellow body on to]>, This is called 
an anther. The filament and anther together 
make up one stamen 

g. Diaw a lough cliagr,un showing all the 
main parts of the wallflower blossom and add 
the names. 

The Hnllcrcup Foi the next lesson piocuie 
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buttercups and examine these, endeavouiing to 
find the various parts discovered in the wail- 
flower. 

Notice in the buttercup— 

1. Tlieie arc 5 petals {describe shape and 
colour), 

2. There arc 5 sepals (each is distinct), 

3. There are a large number of stamens. Each 
stanien is made up of a lilanient and antliui. 
Pollen dust is found on each anther. The 
stamens grow from below the pistil (compare 
wallflower stamens). 

4. The pistil is made up of a number of little 
green bodies—carpels. Find the three parts to 
each. 

Make a drawing of a buttercup and show the 
various parts. 

Other floweis that may be examined are— 
The Wild Rose This has 5 sepals joined at 
the base. There aie 5 petals and many stamens 
{cf. buttercup), The rose has numerous carpels 
each containing a seed, all grow inside the 
swollen part found below the sepals. 

The Foxglove. Sepals—not distinct leaves— 
note number of points (5). 

Petals—none distinct—corolla in one piece— 
describe mouth and note way in which lower lip 
protrudes. 

Stamens—'remove corolla; stamens grown on 
inside and there are Jmiy ; observe position of 
anthers in a bunch and the length of the fila¬ 
ments. 

Pistil—observe shape of stigma and its sticki¬ 
ness, the style is thread-like; the ovary has two 
divisions, 

Flozoer Families 

Flowers of like constructions are placed in 
families. The teacher should procure flowers of 
each kind to compaie and contiast. 

Wallflower Family Four petals arianged in 
the form of a cross—-hence the name crucifeiae 
(cross bearers). Over 1,500 members aie known 
in this family. Here are some of the more 
common ones—candytuft, shcpheid's purse, 
charluck (a yellow weed often seen in wheat 
fields), turnip, mustard. 

Rose Family Blackbeiry, raspberry, straw¬ 
berry (many carpels), apricot, plum, cherry 


(one carpel), hawthorn (2 carpels), apple, pear 
(5 carpels). 

Buttercup Marsh marigold, anemone, 

and monkshood, 

Foxglove Family, Musk, antirrhinum (or snap 
dragon), calceolaria 

Families which are rathei more difficult to 
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Fig, 50 
Sioeet Peas 

[Children should eveiinme flowers and nolice 
how the vicight of the bee causes the "heel" to 
open and expose staiuens and pisM ) 

examine are the Pea Family and the Nettle 
Famih'. 

Uses of (he Parts of a Flower 

Having taught the children the way to recog¬ 
nize the various parts of a flower, the next stage 
is to teach the use of each of these pai ts. From 
observation of flowers it will be found that, aftei 
the petals and sepals have withered and the 
stamens have perished, a box oi seed-case of some 
kind is left containing seeds. Thus it is clear 
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that the flower produces seed. How is the seed 
formed within the flower so that it will grow^ 
Refer tlie cliildien to the work of examining the 
ovary, Here the baby seeds were seen. Now 
if possible let the children examine the floweis 
on a vegetable mariow plant (or a cucumber). 
Notice that there are two kinds of flowers. One 
kind has 110 stamens whilst the other has no 



Fig. 51 

Section Diagrams of the Two Types of Vrimrosc Flower 


carpels. vShow that the fiuits form on the flowers flower is sealed as it were upon or within the 
which liave no stamens. Watch insects at work sepals 

and show how they go from one kind of flower to Work of the Corolla. Again draw the attention 
another. It can be proved by various expcii- of the children to the colour of the petals and 
ments that pollen from a stamen must be trails- to the scent of many flowers Do not foi the 
ferred to the stigma for fertile seeds to be moment tiy to deduce the reasons wliy colour 
formed. These are too difficult for Junior and scent aie present in tlic flower Return to 
children. It will thus be necessary for the tins later. 

teacher to give a simple description of the The Stamens Remove the stamens of a fully 
methods of fertilizing the seeds and of the woik developed flower and shake them over some 
contributed by various parts of the flowei, In while paper. The yellow dust which falls out 


order to do this return to the examination of a 
flower such as the wallflower or buttercup. 

Work of the Calyx. This is made up of sepals. 
Show buds of various flowers. It is clear that in 
these the sepals foim a protection for the deli¬ 
cate parts of the flower within (here note that 
calyx comes from a Greek word meaning cup). 
When the flower opens the remainder of the 
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is known as pollen. Show flowers in various 
stages of development and explain how the 
anthers burst and reveal their golden pollen 
The Pistil. Examine the pistil again and notice 
its three parts. Open the ovary and show the 
ovules inside. Now explain to the children that 
an ovule does not become a seed capable of 
growing until some pollen from another flower 
of the same kind has reached it Show that in 
many cases the stigma is sticky and that for this 
reason pollen will adhere to it quite easily. The 
pollen grain on the stigma swells up and de¬ 
velops a fine pollen-tube which glows through 
the st5de into the ovary. A little of the living 
substance of the pollen unites with the ovules 
and growth of the ovule can begin; life has been 
given to it, 

This simple desciiption of the need for pollen 
before the seed can become a source of life will 
give the children an idea of the importance of 
a flowei's providing means by winch the poUen 
can reacli the stigma. Now the uses of colour 
and scent in the flower can be discussed. What 
different motliods could be adopted to scatter 
pollen so that it readied stigmas of the same 
kind of flower? The wind may scatter some. 
The most common method adopted in Nature is 
that by which insects enter a flower, brush some 
of the pollen off on to their coats, and in visiting 
another flower leave some on the stigma as they 
pass, 

The insects must have some attraction to 
visit a flower, otherwise they would not do so 
Hence flowers which desire the services of insects 
contain nectar. In order that its nectar shall 
be taken only by insects wlio lender the service 
of trausfciring pollen, the. flower adopts varions 
means to stop intruders. Scent of floweis and 
blight-coloured coioUas are other means of 
attraction. 

A study of the insects visiting various flowers 
will reveal that they may be divided into four 
classes—(i) flies, (2) beetles, (3) wasps and 
bees, (4) moths and butterflies, Flies and beetles 
have tongues not much longer than f-, in They 
are, therefore, able to obtain honey only from 
a shallow flower or from surface honoy-sacs. 
Observations on the flowers of the ivy, stone crop, 
and the wild parsley will leveal interesting 
details of this type of mscct fertilization. 


Larger beetles and flies can get the honey 
from buttercups, some of the rose family, and 
other flowers 

In such plants as gooseberries and currants the 
honey is still deeper down within, the flower, 
The insects who desire this honey must possess 
tongues almost J in. long. 

The honey-bee, whose habits will be discussed 
later, visits numerous flowers where the honey can 
be reached only by a tongue at least J in, long. 

The largest bees, such as the bumble-bee, have 
longer tongues than the honey-bee. Observation 
will show that these bees visit the autirihinums 
and the clovers. In. this connection it is inter¬ 
esting to examine a clover head with its numer¬ 
ous florets Tliose which have been fertilized 
hang down and -soon wither, leaving those which 
are unfertilized fiesh and erect to attract the bees, 

Examination of some flowers such as the Red 
Robin will show that the flower tube has been 
bitten through in some cases. This may be 
due to the ravages of bumble-bees, whose tongues 
arc not long enough to reach the honey, They 
resort to this example of insect burglary, steal¬ 
ing the honey without repaying tlie plant by 
fertilizing its stigma. Moths and butterflies have 
longer tongues than bees, and it is very inter¬ 
esting to see wliich flowers are visited by these 
insects. The Hawk Moth can often be seen on 
honeysuckle. 

Moths generally pollinate white or pale- 
coloured flowers, These flowers possess a sweet 
scent. The Tobacco plant with its white, deli¬ 
cately scented deep bell-likc flower is a good 
example. By means of a flashlamp interesting 
insect visitors can be observed around the 
evening primrose and similar flowers on a fine 
summer night. 

Flower Colours 

It IS a most interesting exercise to find 
what flowei-culour predominates during certain 
months of the year. The following method is 
suggested. Keep a fl.ower diary. Note the name 
of the flowei, its colour, and the kind of insects 
visiting it as each is observed on a chart. At 
the end of the year go over the chait and see 
whether any generalizations can be made. Is 
it true, for example, to say that yellow is the 
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prcdomiimting colour in spring? Do Idcgs 
favour vioIeC and blue flowers? Aic the yellow 
flowers visited by smaller and less highly formed 
insects thaii; say, the bees? What insects are 
attracted to wlrite flowers? Can wliite flowers 
be divided into two classes—the simple white 
flower of daylight such as the cow parsley and 
the more elaborate sweet smelling flower of 
evening? Do butterflies prefer certain flowers? 
Watch a buddleia plant for instance. Which 
butterflies prefer to seek honey from the purple 
flowers found there? Here is a wide field for 
observation, and whilst no hard and fast rules 
can be laid down yet many preferences can be 
discovered. 

Wind Pollmation 

Some plants and most of the English forest 
trees bear types of flowers which have neither 
scent, prominent colours, nor honey. In such 
cases the question may rightly be asked, How 
is the seed fertilized ? 

To answer this question the teacher might 
well give a lesson in the spring or early summer 
on catkins. 

A Calkin is really made up of a luuse duster 
of flowers resembling a cat's tail. These catkins 
are found on certain trees in early spring, Ob¬ 
servation of the catkins from various trees will 
show that— 

1. There are two kinds of catkins, (a) male, 
(&) female. 

2. The male catkin is longer than the female, 
and is made up of little flowers which have 
stamens but no pistils; pollen is made and is 
found on the bursting anthers. 

3. Sometimes the female flowers are cone 
shaped; there is always a well developed pistil 
in each flower. 

4. Pollen is carried by the wind from the male 
catkins and is deposited on the female stigmas; 
a considerable amount of pollen must be made 
as much will be wasted. 

Obseyvaliojis to he Made on Individual Trees — 

Willow, Flowers toward tlie end of March; 
male catkins broad and yellow, female catkins 
long and silvery, and not found on the same 
tree as male catkins; branches of willow arc used 
on Palm Sunday. 


7S5 

Poplar. Male and female flowers on different 
trees. 

Hazel. The favourite nut tree; long male 
catkins; female flowers like buds; stigma 
coloured red. 

Oak, Note only flowers after considerable 
number of years (more than 40); female flowers 
above male, notice device for catching pollen. 

Beech and Alder also have catkins. 

Tho flowers of grasses are also pollinated by 
the wind. Glasses should be examined just 
before hay-making time to find what the tiny 
flowers look like. The pollen will brush off quite 
easily. The art of hay-making consists in cutting 
the grasses after the seeds have formed but 
before they arc so ripe that they will fall from 
the cars in the process of harvesting. 

The Daisy Family 

Before leaving the question of flowers it is 
well for the children to study one of the flowers 
of the daisy family. Give each child a daisy. 
Present as a problem to be solved the task of 
finding tho different parts of the flower, 

The Calyx will be easily found and the white 
petals will be called the curolla, Difilcully will 
occur with what to call tho yellow central part. 

Tell the children to pull the head to pieces 
carefully and separate the 3K}11 o w from the white. 
It will be seen after careful examination that— 

1. The head of the daisy has a number of 
flowers of two kinds, 

2. The white straps round the edge form the 
corollas of the ray flowers —each has a pistil. 

3. The yellow flowers are like little tubes, and 
each is made up of five joined petals (notice the 
points); stamens and pistil arc present. 

The daisy can be pollinated by insects, or the 
younger florets in the centre, by exposing pollen 
first, may fertilize the older florets which show 
the stigmas only. 

Advantages in this type of flower are seen in 
that— 

1. The grouping of small floiets together 
attracts insects better than would each floiet 
growing siiigly. 

2. Fertilization is doubly ensured, 

3. Insects are attracted by a larger store of 
honey. 
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Courtesy of Messrs Siillon & Sous 


Fig. 52 

"Sonthcole Beauty” Asters 
Compare ih%sjlower with the common daisy. 
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Ornamental Grasi^es can l>e firoii-ii from Seed in 
the School Plot 


Eschscholtzias, a popular Annual 


Fig. 53. Four Different Types of CnUivaled Flovfers 
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Lihes groxen from ISnlbs in the School 
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FRUITS 


Affcer seeds are fertilized they begin to develop 
in size. Other parts of the flower grow at the 
same time. These parts together with the seeds 
they contain constitute the frmt. 

Some instruction on the various types of fruit 
should be given in the Junior School, but there 



scatters the seeds: the wallflower and shepherd's 
purse, where there is a double splitting each side 
of tlie central seed container, the pepper-box 
like case of the -poppy , the three-fold case of 
the violet, and the tiaiisversely opening pimpernel 
case; watch also the formation of the seed cases 



Fig. 54 

Sectional Diagrams of Apple and Orange Fruits 


is no need to go into the more complicated 
questions as to the foimation of fruit from one 
or more carpels. Early fruit contains at least 
one seed winch has been fertilized, and therefore 
IS a plant in embryo. 

The chief types of fruit are— 

1. Those with a dry fruit coat which splits 
when the seed is ripe, so that the seed is 
scattered. 

2. Those with a dry fruit coat which opens 
only when the seed germinates, 

3. Those with a fleshy coat. 

Examples of each of these should lie obtained 
and examined— 

I. Those in which the splilling of the fruit coat 


of the marsh marigold, columbine, and lark¬ 
spur; allow peas and beans to ripen fully, and 
watch how the pods open, compare the antir¬ 
rhinum pods with those of the poppy. 

2. Those in which the seed coat remains intact 
till germination : nuts are examples of tliis type; 
notice the fruit of the buttercup—each little 
fruit is called an achene ; pick the head of a 
ripened dandelion flower and pull out each 
separate fruit—each is a type of achene. 

The common berries —the strawbeny, rasp¬ 
berry, and blackberry family are interesting. 
Here each achene is surrounded by soft, succu¬ 
lent pulp. The difference between the lasp- 
berry and blackberry with their little Imob-like 
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structures and the stiawbcrry witli its fleshy two parts and sepaiato, The seed case does not 
centre should be noted. Each achene in the first separate generally, however, until geimination 
two is surrounded by pulp. In the strawbeiry takes place. Here may be classed the flying 
the achenes are all fixed in the one fleshy centre, seeds of the sycamore 



By eourIcSy of Messrs Sulloii & Sons 

Fig, 56 
Gardm Peas 

This photograph tliaslrales very clearly the arrangement of the pods, the shape of the tendrils, 

andreiiiatns of the Jloweis 

Here it is easy to sec wliy blackbeiriesand rasp- 3. Fleshy Friiils. Apart from the achencs 
berries must be picked before the achencs arc found embedded in succulent pulp a number of 
too hard. fruits are .surrounded by a fleshy substance, 

Anothe) of fruits originate in Berries —Here one or more seeds are found 
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insiclE a soft substance: e,p. tlic ciiriant, f'oose- 
berry, grape, orange, lemon, and tomato. The 
cucumber and marrow may also be placed in 
this class. 

Dmpes arc lleshy fruits containing a stone. 
Inside the "stone" is the real seed. In a berry 
the real seed is enclosed in the soft flesh. Most 
drupes contain one "stone.” Familiar examples 
arc the plum, damson, and chcriy, The walnut 
may be considered to bo a drupe, the fleshy par t 
consisting of the green covering which is re¬ 
moved before the nnl is discovered. Those who 
have pickled walnuts will be familiar with the 
green coat and the brown stain which it leaves 
on the fingers. 

The date is really a berry Tlie flowers of the 
banana arc rarely fertilized, otherwise tlie 
banana of commerce would contain seeds and 
might be included in the berry class 

Pomes are fleshy fimts intermediary between 
the drupe and the berry. Without going into 
details it can he seen that the pips of apples and 
peais are the seeds. These are contained within 
a core and .surrounding this is a fleshy pai t which 
IS the edible poition. Other examples of jioiuos 
aie the hawtliorn, quince, and rowan fruits. 

Dispersal of Seeds 

Nature is vciy prodigal of lier seeds. Most 
plants produce huge numbers of seeds, A 
. simple experiment will show that such seeds 



would be of little use if allcnvcd to grow in a 
limited space. Piocurc two small flower pots. 
Prepare with "crocks" and soil, In one sow 


two hundied mustard seeds. In the other sow 
two seeds. The results of overcrowding can 
easily be .seen, (iaidcuens know the folly of 
allowing too many plants to grow in a row, and 
so thin out the seed beds. 

In order to .scatter the .seeds they have pro¬ 
duced plants and trees adopt various devices. 
Ill the auLumn the children's attention should 
bo drawn to the various methods. 




Seeds carried by ihe Wind 

1. Watch the progress of the tmv parachutes 
of the dandelion or coltsfoot fruit. The arrange¬ 
ment of the thin hair.s above and the weighted 
fnut below is almost a perfect one to enable seeds 
to be carried some distance by the wind. Other 
plants whose fruit is carried in this way arc the 
groundsel and thistle. 

2. Ill the last class the fruit had a parachute 
attachment. The seeds of the willow, poplar, 
and willow Iieihs are coated with hair. This 
increases their hulk and dccrcase.s their domsity. 
The wind can easily carry such seeds. 

3. The fruits of the pine are winged, 

4 Tlie ash, elm, and birch have winged fruits. 
The fruit.s of the sycamore and maple are made 
of more than one part each part becomes a 
winged fruit on splitting. The strong winds 
blow such fruit from the trees and carry them, 
with an interesting whirling movement, some 
distance from the parent trees, 

5. The smaller seeds are often carried by 
the wind by reason of their shape and lightness. 
Notice how much farther it is possible to skiin 
a flat stone than a lonnded one. Look at tlie 
shape of the seeds of parsnip and wallflower. 
Wind scaltei.s the seeds from poppy and snap¬ 
dragon heads. 
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Seeds Dispersed hy Water 

Seeds of plants and trees growing near flowing 
water are often carried considerable distances, 
It wonld seem, liowever, as it Rature did not 
desire that they should travel too far, for most 
seeds when they have been long in water sink 
to the bottom, 

Animals as Seed Carriers 

Most children will have thrown various seeds 
and seed receptacles at one another, so that 
they stick to the clothing. Animals, especially 



those with woollen coats suc-h as sheep, rub 
against plants which bear hooked fruits and 
carry off some of them. Examples of such fruits 
ate found in goose grass, cleavers, and geums. 


The burdock has "burrs" The ieasel fruit 
heads are similarly formed. 

Then it must be remembered that both birds 
and animals cat certain fruits. In both benies 
and drupes the seed-cases or the stones protect 
the germ of life, and these pass through the 
animals' bodies quite unharmed. Birds eat the 
succulent portion and discard the stone or seed, 
often wiping their beaks and so ridding them¬ 
selves of seeds far from the place where they 
obtained the fruit. 

Squirrels and other animals who store up a 
quantity of nuts frequently leave some uneaten. 
These, too, may germinate. Ants frequently 
carry gorsc and other oily seeds away; 'after 
eating the oily part they discard the remainder, 
which germinates. 

Fruits that Explode 

Seeds are scattered in another way. Some 
seed-cases or fruits burst with explosive force, 
scattering the seeds to some distance. The force 
of explosion may be caused by the extreme 
dryness of tlie seed-box which causes tension, so 
that at the least touch it bursts. Examples ol 
such are the gorsc (the pop of the explosion can 
be heard) and the broom. The violet seed-box 
snicks the seeds ihany feet. The same thing can 
be observed with the pansy. Other examples 
can be noticed in the garden among the lupins 
and the'geraniums. 


FURTHER STUDY OF PLANT LIFE 


The progress of giowtli has now been studied 
from the time when the seed germinates, the 
plant is formed, and produces seed which is 
scattered ready for a new life cycle The purpose 
of all the work given in this section has been to 
encourage pupils and teacher alike to study 
Nature at first hand, to observe, to notice, and 
to enjoy the wonderful things to be seen in 
growing plant life. Ik has not been possible 
within the compass of tins chapter to exhaust 


the subject, The place of colour in Nature, 
the wonder of each of the seasons, the co¬ 
operation between man, animal, and plant, 
these are among the important subjects which 
might occupy the thought and interest of the 
Nature lover. Keeping their own records 
of Nature study excursions, with mounted 
specimens and drawings, will help Juniors to 
develop their liking for this fascinating 
subject. 



BIRD LIFE 


T he companionship of birds makc« the 
world a much more interesting place in 
which to live, The incrry notes of the 
songsters, the twittering of sparrows, and the 
far-away melody of the skylark bring music too 
often unheeded. In a lonely pine forest of 
Switzeiland where bird life hardly exists the 
quiet becomes almost oppressive, but in such 
a place the joy of English biid life is perhaps 
realized more. The movements of birds, too, 
give interest and pleasure. Even in towns the 
hurried cheeky flight of the house sparrows is 
very commonly ob.scived amidst the noise and 
bustle of the street. The starlings with their 
incessant noise and hustling manners are 
attractive. Visits of cbarfuiches, tit.s, and robins 
to gardens in winter give companionship and 
the pioinise of spring and nesting Lime. It 
should be the purj:)ose of every teacher of Nature 
Study to foster a love of birds in the pupiKs, and 
to teach the best methods of studying tlie liabits 
of birds. 

The following quotations are taken from the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds pam¬ 
phlet on Bird and Tree Study— 

The real history of a Bird is its life history Tlic 
deepest interest attaches to eveiy thing that reveals tlic 
lillle mind which is beliiticl tlic feathers —SKKnoilM 
Tlie love of Birds, wliuli lakes delight in the sLiuly 
of them. i<5 a gift -vvluch I reg.-ird as on the same h'vcl 
with a love of bonks and musii; and otlicr Ihingi that 
arc exquisite and rare, ’llie pleasure of seeing and 
listening to lliciu I holievo to he pnrei and iiioro Listing 
than any pleasure of oxtiltMuent. and in the long run 
liappicr th.m personal .success —Viscount (iuiiv or 
FALLonoN, K tl 

Observation 

As in all other branches of Nature study the 
work must be almost entirely observational. It 
is not nccessaiy to give information about biid.s 
so milch as to provide children with the ability 
to observe what they can about birds, For .such 
work it is fii.st necofisary to atteinpL to win the 
friendship of the hirtls, This can he done by 
providing various comfoils foi the birds, 


Winter 

Few people realize what a struggle birds have 
during severe frost to obtain a sufFicient supply 
of food and water for their needs. Frozen jmiuls 
and stream.s are useless as drinking places. Ice- 
covered bcrric.s arc not very palatalile, and in.sect 
life and worms are unobtainable when tlie ground 
is frozen to the depth of some inches The 
gestiiio of friendship can be extended to birds 
in such a sea.soii by the provision of dunking 
water, cniinbs, and other table scraps. It should 
also be rcinembeied that .saucers of water become 
frozen over, and the supply should be lopleii- 
islied at frequent intervals. 

Bird Baths 

One way to attract birds into a garden is to 
provide a bird bath. This is a stone or cement 
bowl, shallow, lilled with water, and provided 
with a ledge. The bowl should be placed on a 
pillar at least 2 ft. liigh, Where the garden is 
very private and cats do not prowl, the bird bath 
may be on the ground or on a shorter pedestal. 
Birds, how'ever, feel a greater sense of security 
and soon lose much of their shyness when the 
liird bath is some height from the ground. 
Considciable jilcasiire can be gained fiom watch¬ 
ing the merry antics of the biids, and seeing how 
they carefully wash their feathers. 

Bird Tables 

These aie somewhat similar iu construction to 
bird batlis, but they are stocked with food 
instead of watci. The most suitable design, 
liowcvcr, is one which i.s provided with a roof 
Thirs when .snow is on the ground the birds can 
comfortably eat food under shelter A.s Lhe bird 
table docs not have to hold any licpiid, it can 
quite easily be coustuicted of wood, The base 
may well be fashiuni'd like that of a jumping 
stand, Some 40 111, fioin the gioumi a platform 
about 15 in, sijuare may be coiislrucLcd of t in, 
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deal, The apex of the roof should be about 5 ft 
from the ground. It is wise to put not only bread 
crumbs on the board, but also pieces of lean and 
fat meat cut up into tiny scraps, Thus the meat 
Gating birds will be attracted. In this connection 
it may he said that, if a laige piece of fat is 
securely tied to an archway by a short length of 
rope, very soon a number of tits will be seen 
performing gymnastic feats on the meat and 
pecking at it to their hearts’ content. Larger 
birds will sometimes frighten them away, but 
they soon return again. Small birds will also 
be attracted to a portion of a coco-nut suspended 
in the same way 

Nesting Boxes 

Where trees, bushes, and walls will permit of 
a certain amount of privacy for the birds it is 
often possible to attract some birds to nest in 
special boxes provided for the purpose These 
nesting boxes can be purchased for a few shillings 
—many interesting designs cost only four shil¬ 
lings each. Provision is made in some of these 
for a hinged lid. In one kind a little glass panel 
permits obseivations to be made. What a thrill 
of delight is felt when the first pair of buds 
begins to build in one of the nesting boxes pro¬ 
vided by the pupils, For less than two shillings 
a coco-nut shdl, with its fibrous outside covering, 
can be purchased, Small birds like the tits 
often build in such nuts which are sold cut out 
to make an ideal bird home. 

Establishing Friendship 

Confidence can be won in a school garden or 
at home where the birds are treated as friends. 
Many will become so tame during the winter 
that they will hop around the feet anil even feed 
from the hand. This gives ideal opportunities 
for observing the colour of the plumage, the 
form and action of the feet, and the methods of 
feeding. It is veiy rarely possible, however, to 
win such complete confidence where cats arc 
kept in the family. Birds and the members of 
the cat family have never been very great 
friends! Interesting sights can sometimes be 
seen in large cities near buildings ivhere many 
birds nest. Crowds of birds may be seen round 
some one who comes regularly to feed tliem. It 


is as if the buds lecogmze a friend. Fearlessly 
they perch on hand, arm, and even hat. This 
is the spirit of confidence which children must 
endeavour to establish between themselves and 
the birds 

How to Watch Birds 

A telescope is a very valuable asset in a school 
whcic bird life is to be studied, The writer 
remembers many pleasant hours spent studying 



Fig. 61 

School Bird Bath Made by Pupils 
An old Hiiglazed drainpipe nias cemented into the 
base moulds (n stevc and a hov) 

birds on the trees of a near-by orchard through 
a telescope. From a bedroom window it was 
possible to watch many interesting things which 
it would have been impossible to see with the 
naked eye, Many a bird who was thought to be 
a foe to the fruit grower was proved to be bis 
very best friend. Binoculars and field glasses 
are also useful, but a higher power of magnifica¬ 
tion IS possible with a good telescope. A teacher 
can often pm chase one cheaply at an auction 
sale, or in a second-hand dealers' shop. Many 
of the firsl-class optical instrument makers deal, 
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too, in second-hand instrumonls they have 
taken ill exchange when purchasers have needed 
better or more powerful instiuinents. 

Bird icaiching is possible, however, without 
any aids. Quietly sitting- on a gate in a country 
lane, lying in a field on a summer’s day, or even 
lounging on a park seat, one can observe their 
habits and customs. To do this successfully it is 
necessary to cultivate a tranquil habit of mind 
and l)ody, to lie alert, watchful, and still. Sucli 


gifts bring to the watcher more than a love of 
Nature, and a true study of bird life cultivated in 
such a maimer will iievei lead to the mean habits 
of nest desLiuclion, egg .stealing, and bird 
kilJing^. ’riiere is rieiHiei art nor joy in these, 
Rightly approached, obseivaticm of life gives 
icspect for life, and a child lightly trained in the 
true spirit will iievei stoop to such mean and 
savage piaclicc's It is for the teacher to Incul¬ 
cate the right ideals, 


BIRD STRUCTURE 


This section will deal with the structure of a 
bird in a more or less general manner. A good 
deal of tlie information given is not intended for 
impartation to Junior children. The teacher, 
however, should have vsomc idea of the structure 
of a bird in order to explain some of the func¬ 
tions of various parts of its body. 

Skeletons of birds cau be examined in many 
nuiseiiins. The skeleton of a fowl can nflon be 
obtained from the kitchen. Some bones at any 
rate can be examined. 

Modem research tends to show that birds 
developed from the reptiles. It is interesting to 
notice that reptiles are vertebrates, that is, they 
possess backbones. Their young are hatched 
from eggs, and tlicy arc often covered with 
scales. Birds are vertebrates, lay eggs, and have 
remains of scales upon tlie legs. The oldest 
known remains of a bird were discovered in 
stones of the Jurassic age in Bavaria. The name 
Archaeopteryx has been given to this bird, which 
evidently possessed many characteristics of the 
reptile. It had a long lizard-like tail, teeth in 
both jaws, and a simple kind of wing partly 
developed with three clawed lingers. The bah}' 
moorhen has a kind of hooked claw on the wing, 
which it uses to help itself scramble into the 
nest. This may be a relic of the ancient biid 
ancestor. 

It would appear, too, fiom fossil remains that 
there existed at one time a number of winged 
reptiles. The Pterodactyls were one class of 
such reptiles. They varied m size fioni only i ft. 
in the spread of their wings to ovei 20 ft. The 
wings, like those of the bat, were attached to the 
body as well as to the ,fore limbs. Evidences 


of a horny beak were seen in somi! of the le- 
mains. The bones were hollow, the skulls 
pointed, and the eyes large. Remains have been 
discovered not only in paits of Europe but in 
North America. 

There are many inteiesting prohlems which 
arise in ronnectioii with the doriintioii of what 
birds are, If their ability to build nests is taken 
as distinctive it inusL be reiiu’inliorcd that 
squirrels do this, ami all birds do not build nests. 
Tlie Platypus of Australia, a inammalj has 
webbed feet. Tlic hat, which is not a bird, has 
wings and can fly but the Aiistialian Knai has 
no real wings. The distinctive mark of a bird 
IS its possession of feathers. A bird may then 
be said to be a warm blooded vertebrate covered 
witli feathers. 

The Skeleton 

It may be best in studying the bony structure 
of a bird to see in what ways it differs in this 
pai ticular fiom man. 

The backbone of a bird is made up of a huge 
number of vertebrae 'Ihcse aio fused together 
in the region of the trunk and toward the lip 
of the tail. The neck veitebiae arc capable of 
much more movement than any in the sjiinal 
column of man. The fused vertchrac at the end 
of the tail are known as the pygostyle, and on 
this the tail feathers aie supported. 

The ribs are attaehed 111 piiirs to the liackhone, 
luid each rib has a liooked arraugoinent (iincm- 
atc processes) which overlaps the iih below. 
In front some of tlie iibs are altaclied to the 
breast lione (as in man), and theie are also 
floating libs (i.c. nbs attached to the vertebrae 
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of the spine but not to the breast bone), The 
breast bone is relatively large, and attached to 
it is a larger bone known as the keel. The 
muscles necessary for movement of the wings are 
supported by the breastbone and keel. In some 
birds that do not fly, the ostiich, for example, 
the keel is very small or is absent, The shoulder- 
blades are slender. 

The " merry thought” is a V-shaped bone which 
consists of the Tinited. collar bones. These keep 
the wings apart. 

The Skull. The shape of the brain case is large 
and round, and indicates that the brain of a 
bird is well developed, The ]aw is prolonged 
into a horny beak which contains nn teeth. 
The head is attached to the neck in a peculiar 
way, A round bone fits into the fiist vertebra 
of the neck. Tliis rounded bone is known as a 
condyle. Reptiles have one, whilst mammals 
have hvo. This arrangement of the head on the 
neck makes it po.ssible for a bird to turn its head 
so that it can move through half a circle on 
each side, 

The Wing Bones. In man the skeleton of the 
arm is made up of— 

(ff) The humerus, the bone in the upper arm. 
(6) Tlie radius aiid ulna, two bones in the 
lower arm. 

(fl) Tire wrist (8 bones), hand (5 bones), and 
fingers (14 bones). 

In the bird there is the humerus in the upper 
wing, the radius and ulna in the lower wing. 
The radius and ulna are in union near their 
ends, and the bones comparable to those of 
wrist and hand arc joined together to make a 
strong support for the quills of the wing. In 
reality it may be said that the fingers in a 
bird consist of a •u'ell developed second finger 
and remains of two others. 

The hi)id limbs are arranged farther from the 
base of the trunk than in man, so that when 
they are used for walking a balance is kept on 
them, a portion of the tnmk behind counter- 
posing the head, neck, and remainder of the 
trunk. There is a large bone, the femur, in the 
upper leg, then a bone which is made of the 
union of a large tibia with a very small fibula. 
Evidences of a knee bone, -patella, can also be 
seen. 

The lower part of the leg, which is often de¬ 


scribed as the real leg, and which may not be 
covered witli feathers, corresponds to the bones 
of the ankle in man. The toes of the hen are 
four in number, three being pointed forward and 
one backward, Tiic arrangement of the toes 
varies in other bu'ds, the cuckoo having two 
forward and two backward, whilst the ostrich 
has only two altogether, one much larger than 
the other. 

Feathers 

The peculiar structures which form the cloth¬ 
ing of birds ate worth some little study. There 
are several types of feathers— 

(ii) The quill feathers are the largest and are 
found in the tail and wings. The hollow horny 
quill is found at the base of each. This extends 
up into the body of the feather as a solid shaft. 
At each side of the shaft is the iveb or vane of 
the feather. This is made up of a large number 
of flat barbs, These barbs are interlocked to¬ 
gether by hook-like attachments called barbules, 
These can be observed with a magnifying glass 
or microscope. Detailed observation will show 
that the barbules are not quite similar in struc¬ 
ture on each side of the barb. The purpose of 
these attachments is to hold the web firmly 
together so that a surface impermeable to air 
can be formed. Examination of various quill 
feathers will show that the shaft does not al¬ 
ways divide the web symmetrically. The wing 
feathers have narrower outer sides. Where bar¬ 
bules are absent, the feathers are fluffy. The 
wing feathers of the ostiich illustrate this, and 
this accounts tor their lack of power. The shape 
of the surface of a quill feather may he noticed. 
It is not flat on both sides. The outer side 
IS convex 111 outline. A study of a bird in flight 
will reveal the fact that the downward stroke 
of the wing takes in a maximum of surface, and 
a regular beat down on the air is noticed. The 
greatest resistance to the air is sought. On its 
upward stroke the wing moves at an angle and 
air resistance is much less. 

The coverts overlap the quill feathers. 

{b) Contour feathers, which give shape to the 
biid, are soft and much smaller than the quill 
feathers. Their purpose is to keep the bird 
warm. The tcmperaUire of a bird's blood is 
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considciably higher than tlial of man, and it is 
important that a substance wliich is a hail 
conductor of heat sliuuld cover tlie bird’s body. 
These feathcis are less highly devehiped, and 
have practically no interlocking baibules. 

(c) The Filophimcs. Probably it has been 
noticed when a biid has been plucked tliat small 
fluffy outgrowths made uj) of a stalk bearing a few 
barbs arc seen These are known as fdoplnmcs. 

MouUing. Periodically, once or twi^e a year, 
a bird begins to lose its feathers and grow new 
ones. A Ihrd is able to lly pioperly only when 
its feathers arc arranged symnietrically. Were 
all the wing feathers on one side to moult at 
the same Lime before those of tlie other, then the 
bird would be unable to fly For this reason 
owners of hens clip one wing of a fowl tlmt is in 
the habit of flying off. The balance necessary for 
flightis destroyed, Nature iswise. Moulting takes 
place gradually and equally from each wing. 

Bahy birds arc covered witli loose feathers 
possessing no barbules. These feathons arc 
known as down. 

An oil sac at the upper side of the tail is used 
by a bird to "preen" its feathers. Before leaving 
the structure of a bird it will perhaps be well to 
describe some of tlie organs of a bird's body, and 
show how these function. 

Breathing 

In man. when air is takcir into tho lungs 
impurities of the body are given up and oxygen 
is absorbed into the blood. A bird, active iind 
po.ssessinga high temperaLure, neecK a comp.ira- 
tivcly large supply of oxygen, Not only has it 
lungs but it has air sacs, which are coirnected 
with the lungs. These commrinicatc with other 
parts of the body including some of the bones, 
which are hollow. This arrangement makes the 
density of tlie bird's body much less, and gives iL 
that lightness so essential for a creatine that flics. 

The heart and blood sj'stcm is somewhat similar 
to that of mammals. There are four chambers 
to the heart. 

The Digestive System 

The food is taken by me.ins of the b(‘ak, 
There arc no teeth. The food passes into a crop, 


an enlargement of the j^iillcl, and is here .softened. 
The .stomach con.sisls of two parts' (a) the 
provcnlriciilus where gastiic juice is jiinued on 
the food (this is somewhat similar to the action 
which occurs within the human stomach): (b) 
ihe gizzard, where tlie food is ground up into 
.small particles. This bag is made of strong 
muscles and llie bird frcipiently swallow.s small 
stones and .simiku hard substances for use in 
the gullet. Tins is how the biid is comjiensalcd 
for the fact that it possesses no teeth. Food then 
jiasscs tlnoiigli a long intestine where as in 
mammals the digestible part is absorbed. 

The Brain 

A birdls brain doPi» not possess tlio folded 
suiface found in the biain of man, Brain con¬ 
volutions mark very high intelligence. Certain 
senses are veiy highly developed, however, in 
the bird. Eyesight is parUcularly keen, and the 
organ of sight is so devised that both distant 
and near objects can be readily viewed. Tho 
eyes arc provided with movable eyelids. The 
focusing arrangcment.s can be varied by tlie 
pressure of a bony ring in front of the eye. This 
pressure alteis the curvature of the eye lens, 
A kestrel hawk peering down into a field for 
likely prey must focus its eyes for distant vision. 
Diving earthward the bird must change the 
focus or it would bo dashed to death against the 
ground, 

Hearing Ls very acute although the car has no 
external trunipoL. The ear opening is hidden 
bcncalli the feathcis, 

Ta‘ile ami smell arc luA very strong senses, 
though in birds that find their food m the nuul 
of Inuoks and ponds or that jirobc into the ouith 
these senses are probably present to .some 
degree. 

Flight of Birds 

All birds do not lly in the same way There is 
groat dillercnce, for oxam]flo, between tlie appai- 
ontly lazy flying of tho rooks (though these 
tiavol at ovoi 20 inilc>. un hour), and the rajiid 
daiLing flight of tlu* ^wallows, 'I he soaring of 
till! skylaik is dissimilar to tlie Ihglit of tho 
blaekbiid. It is a sjili'iulid exeicise in the use 
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of vvoids to get childicn to describe the differ¬ 
ences in the flight of birds, 

Ill general it can be said tliat— 

1, The downwaid beats of the wings keep the 
bird up in the air. 

2, The backw<ardmovements push it forward. 
The new sport of gliding, in which machines 

heavier tliaii air but without engines sail in the 


Feet of Birds 

The Birds of Prey Those birds which obtain 
their food by the capture of living creatures on 
land have feet especially adapted for the killing 
and carrying of their prey Tlie claws or toes, 
of which there aie four, aie furnished with 
strong cruel-lookmg talons Amongst buds of 



Fig. 62 

Feet of Birds, Showing Adaptation to Present Habits 


wind when launched from a height, has shown 
man the way in which wind currents can 
be used Birds know how to use these for 
soaring. 

In hovering the wings move very quickly. 

The shape of the bird with its breast built to 
cleave the air, and its stream-lined body, to¬ 
gether with the hollow bones and air sacs all 
aid flight. 

Interesting lessons can be given to children 
on the modification of feet and beaks for different 
purposes 


this class which may be found in the British 
Isle,s arc— 

1, The Vultures. It is doubtful whether these 
may be considered Biitish birds. A few have 
been shot it is true, but the vulture is not 
common, 

2. The Owl Family The large heads and tlic 
1 iiff of feathers rnimd the eyes make it easy to 
distinguish members of this family. Six kinds 
of British owls aic known. iVmong the common¬ 
est arc— 

(a) The barn owl, by reason of its screech it 
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Heads of Birds, Showing Adaptation to Jlahits 


is sumetiiiics kiuwii as llic screech owl ■ it often 
lives in a churcli tower or in a liok* in a tree; 
in colour it is tawny yiOlow above and •white 
roiiiul the face and under surfaces, 

(6) ‘rite long-eared oa/: as its name indi¬ 
cates, it has prominent ears; it feeds on small 
birds and insects, and lives in tliick woods. 

(c) The short-cared ow!, which has a huff face 
and daik (eathcis on tlic head, and is yellowish 
brown generally; it visits the Hritjsli Isles in 
winter. 

(rf) The lawny owl, which is larger and lounder 
in size and oulliiu! than the olluT owls; it is 
found in woods in England, Whiles, and Scotland, 
Its call is the “hoot.” 

3 The Falcons. The name falcon is derived 
hoiii a ward falx, a sickle. 'I'lic .shape of 
the talons is nidicated hy this name. In the 
true falcon class it js usual to include not only 
the falcons, but also hawks, kites, and eagles. 
Of the true falcons, the i>eregrine falcon is found 
on clilTs ill the South of England. Hawking, an 
ancient sport, consl^led in hunting with trained 
birds. I'.ilcons and hawks were used 'I he pere- 
gilnc falcoii and the Iceland and (irccnlaiid 
falcons were used foi tlic sport as well as the 
shortci-winged hawks 

Hawks. Several hawks are to be found in the 
Bntish Isles. The conuuon kc.stral hawk is often 
seen hovering in the lur with its wings (piivcring. 
Suddenly the hover will cease and flight earth- 
waid will begin, The bird sometimes hovers 
again nearer tlie eartli. The kites rarely visit 
lliosc yauds now. 

4. ‘Ihc eagles are tlie largest members of the 
birds of jircy gronj). The golden eagle i.s some- 
limes seen in broLlaiul, but rarely in England. 
A white-tailed sea eagle is found in the Hebrides. 
The gicat eagles of the world are found lu the 
nMnintaiii ranges of the laigcr continents. 

(The Vultures are another group of birds of 
prey found abroad, lii all but one kind the licad 
and neck arc bare of feathers This distin¬ 
guishes them fiom the hawks and eagles) 

Climbing birds have four toes, two of which are 
bGliiud and two in fiont. The loos aic rather 
long The cuckoo and wiiodpeoker can be 
placed ill Lins class. 

Swnmning bini.s liave toes specially adapted 
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for swimming by means of webbing stietdied 
between them. There are generally four toes, 
three in front and one small remnant of a toe 
behind, known as a “ dew claw,” Ducks, swans, 
and geese of tlie common domestic water birds 
are examples of birds with such feet. Other 
birds in. this class aie sand pipers, plovers, and 
many wading birds, Observation will show that 
the webbing is not so complete in the waders 

Rimniiig Birds. The ostrich has two toes and 
one of these is but a tiny one. The same struc¬ 
ture can be seen on the feet of other running 
birds. Quicker locomotion is possible with but 
one toe. 

Scratchers. Observation of the foot of the 
common fowl will show that it is well adapted 
fur scratching amongst litter hi order to reveal 
food to the bird. Notice the three toes in front, 
one behind, and the little spur above. Tlie toes 
of all scratchers are very flexible and move 
easily. 

The Heads of Birds 

These also are adapted to the needs of the 
bird, Especially is this the case with tlie way 
in which the beak is formed. The beak is usually 
the hand of the bird as well as tlie mouth, the 
limbs which correspond to the arm in man being 
used for flight. 

Some types of beaks which call for attention 
are— 

(«) The hooked beak of the bird of prey. The 
eagles, hawks, and owls all have hooked beaks. 
In some there is a definite indentation of the 
beak as well {compare teeth). Some birds, such 
as the cuckoo and some of the game birds, have 
beaks which tend tu be hooked. The hooked 
beak of the parrot is used in climbing trees. 


(J) The spoon-hll of the duck family is speci¬ 
ally adapted for use in mnd. The wfi.ter and mud 
can be filtered through its sides, and insects and 
living organisms can be retained in the mOuth, 
(c) The gaping month of the birds which gather 
insects whilst on the wing is interesting, A 
fringe of hairy biistles is found at its edge to 
prevent the osaipe of the insects. Swallows, 
swifts, and night jars have this type of mouth, 
(<f) The seed-cracking bill is straight and sharp 
pointed. Examine the finches and tits for such 
beaks 

(e) The wood pecking and bonng beak is wedge- 
shaped, very strong, and fairly long. The wood- 
peclcei.s possess such beaks, as does also the 
kingfisher and the nuthatch. 

Other interesting beaks can be found in the 
Pelican, the bird whose beak is a storehouse fur 
food, the razor-bill, with its laterally flattened 
beak, the tree-creeper, with its long, curved, 
slender beak, and the crossbill, whose mandibles 
actually cross each other: this permits the bird 
to extract seeds from fir cones. 

The adaptation of beak and feet for the work 
and life of the bird cannot well be the subject 
of very great observation The teacher should 
give a lesson on the subject illustrated, when 
possible, by pictures and sketches. The children 
can then be encouraged to watch the feet and 
beaks of the more common birds. 

Do Birds Walk or Hop ? 

This interesting question can best be answered 
from actual bird observation. In general the 
perching birds hop ; there are, however, excep¬ 
tions to the rule. Watch the starlings, the larlcs, 
the crows, and the wagtails. They all walk. 
Have you evei seen a thrush go off almost at a 
run? 


MIGRATION OF BIRDS 


The fact that the same birds cannot be 
observed during all seasons can be made quite 
clear to young childien by reference to the 
cuckoo and the swallow. Nature calendars will 
show when the notes of the cuckoo are first 
heard The arrival of the cuckoo is quite a good 


time of the year to give a lesson on the migra¬ 
tion of birds. Other suitable tunes arc when the 
swallows arrive and when they gather together 
ready to depart, when the lapwings arc noticed 
in the fields, and when the nightingale is first 
heard to sing. 
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The next question will then be as to why the 
biids come and go from season to season. Some 
information is given here which will provide an 
answer to this question. All of it is not meant for 
the children. The teacher will discriminate as 
to the amount which the class under instruction 
can assimilate. The tcaclier, however, will be 
better able to decide on the syllabus if in posses¬ 
sion of a fuller outline of the subject. The careful 
observation of birds and the chronicling of the 
dates of arrival and preparation for departures 
on the Nature diary will be extremely helpful. 

What is Migration ? 

Tliis may be defined as the periodic move¬ 
ments of large numbers of birds, animals, or 
insects from one place of habitation to another. 
The teacher must not forget that insects and 
animals of certain species migrate in a somewhat 
similar way to birds. Some fishes also make 
such journeys. 

A few words may be first given on the migra¬ 
tion of other creatures than birds. 

Migration of Fishes 

All those who take an interest in the move¬ 
ment of fishing llcets know that the trawlers 
that seek the herring and the mackerel move 
from place to place round the coast. The lassies 
that prepare the fish for market may be at one 
time at Oban, at another in Yarmouth, and yet 
again at Whitby. The large shoals of fish in 
pursuit of small creatures of the sea, or seeking 
the most favourable conditions of temperature 
and water conditions, move about. The boats 
follow the shoals, The movement of these fish 
cannot be said to be true migration. 

On the other hand, the salmon illustrates 
almost a true migration The young salmon, 
when nearly two years old, are known as 
"smolts,” These leave the iiver where they have 
lived since birth and go out into the salt ocean 
They do not return until they are fully giown 
and ready to spawn Salmon arc caught for 
food as they cntei the iivci at this .season, for 
they are then in fine condition, Similarly the 
eel has a iiiigruLory j)assiige. The females from 
ponds, rivers, and lakes travel to the sea, even 


crossing fields at the urge of Nature. Males 
travel similarly but the majority of tliese are 
never found far from the mouths of livers. The 
spawning is done far out at sea. The tiny eels, 
quite unlike their jiarents, find their way to 
livers and inland watcis there to develop and 
grow to the adult stage. 

Migration of Animals 

In their wild state animals move from place 
to place ill search of food. Such spasmodic 
movements arc not tiuly migratory. One animal 
the lemming, a rodent of Scanduiavia, is peculiar 
in its movements, From time to time great 
hordes of these creatines begin to inarch toward 
the sea. They cross hills and valleys, devastat¬ 
ing the country as they go. When they arrive 
at the sea they plunge in and swim out until 
they are drowned—normally they duslike water. 
This is not a true migratory journey as the return 
journey is never made! It seems as if it is an 
instinct which enters into a large colony when it 
IS becoming ovoicrowded Thus a Bmallcr num¬ 
ber arc left behind, and food and room is there 
in plenty. 

Migration of Insects 

Movements somewhat similar to those of the 
lemming have been obseiwcd in the white butter¬ 
fly. Swanns liave been seen flying in cloud.s 
above the snow line in the Himalayas, where 
they pcri.sh. Butterflies in eastern America 
often make a true migratory journey to Cali¬ 
fornia during the cold weather. Here they feed 
and thrive. The periodic movement of locusts 
in huge swarms, devastating the coniitiy over 
which they pass, is a type of migration 

Birds 

The seasonal movemoiits of birds illustiate the 
true migratory journey. The biids which 
migrate live lor two portions of the year in 
different parts of the woild, m.iking a journey 
ill cacli direction annually. In their summer 
home they nest and breed, whilst m their winter 
home they lesit and eat, Notice, however, 
especially that the climate of the winter home 
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may be -very similar to that of the nesting home 
Generally the birds nest in the most northern 
point of their migratory track and rest in the 
south. 

Causes of migration are not always clear, but 
it may be said generally that birds move— 

I In order to get food supplies which would 
fail otherwise because of wintry weather (this 
especially applies to insect-eating birds), 

2. To enable the young birds to secure food, 
rest, and climatic conditions that encourage 
growth so that they will be ready to lay eggs and 
rear families ui the next nesting season. 

Migratory Movement 

Birds generally travel to the same latitude 
south of the Equator as that in which they nest 
in northern latitudes, i.e. they seek out climatic 
conditions to which they are more or less accus¬ 
tomed, This is not always true, however, for 
some birds, say in Central Europe, fly west¬ 
ward to the waimet sea board. Birds, too, which 
in summer live farther north than the British 
Isles, in winter may find conditions suitable for 
them in these islands. 

Migratory Routes 

Observation of various species of migratory 
birds has proved that well defined routes are 
taken. Swallows fly almost directly south from 


Britain. Some flocks of birds follow coast lines, 
others river valleys, whilst others seem to have 
a track which passes over islands. Birds travel 
at different heights, and some by day and others 
by night. The long journey takes toll of the 
weaklings, and birds are often found, especially 
after rough and stormy weather, exhausted or 
dead. The tiack of these who fall by the wayside 
helps the student of bird life to follow tlie path 
of the migrants. Pilots of airplanes have often 
been able to supply interesting information 
about birds and their migratory journeys. 

The birds of the British Isles, or indeed of any 
land, may be divided into several classes' («) 
residents, i,e. birds who do not leave the country 
at all; (i) summer visitors; (c) winter visitors; 
{A) birds of passage which pass over and perhaps 
stay a short time in the country. 

The following lists may be helpful—though 
they are meant not to be exhaustive but Lo 
include the more common birds— 

(rt) Residents—sparrow, wren, tit, wood¬ 
pecker, game-birds, magpie, barn owl, long- 
cared owl, 

(i) Summer visitors—yellow wagtail, night¬ 
ingale, swallow, cuckoo, turtle dove, sand martin, 
swift. 

(c) Winter visitors—Sandpiper, short cared 
owl, fieldfare, redwing, white-fronted goose. 

(f^) Birds of passage—goldfinch, stmts, and 
sanderliiigs—however often stay for some time. 


BIRDS’ EGGS AND NESTS 


The Junior Nature Course should include some 
lessons on eggs. Tlieir structure, shape, and 
colouring provide useful data, and the beginning 
of new lives from eggs is worth study. Of course, 
serious biological studies are not intended, but 
glimpses of the truths to come are worth while. 

The first work can be done by considering a 
hen’s egg. Children are familiar with this as 
food This should be remembered when the use 
of the stored food within the egg is discussed. 
The Outer Appearance. Describe appearance 
of shell, shape, colour, texture, observe that 
neither texture nor colour is the same in all 
eggs, Various breeds of fowls lay differently 
coloured eggs, though they may be classed 


generally as brown or white. Leghorns lay white 
eggs and Rhode. Island Reds lay brown eggs, 
for example Some people think that there is 
more nourishment in a brown-shelled egg than 
in one with a white shell. Thcie is no truth in 
this. Food value is the same in both cases. 
Examine the shape. This is described as 
ovoid. Wake up a spheie, a cylinder, and an 
ovoid 111 clay. Roll them on a flat table. 
Notice how the egg shape is least readily rolled 
from the table. Make other models whcie thcie 
is a greater difference between the rounded and 
pointed ends of the egg than that found in the 
hen's egg, Point out the value of such shapes 
where the eggs are laid directly on the ground. 
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especially on a rocky ledge. Notice tliat a 
pointed or crinlcled surface would also prevent 
movement, but would be unsuitable for the 
hatching process, Show how the ovoid shape 
enables the eggs to lie comfortably in a nest. 

A hen’s egg weighs about 2 oz. Thus eight 
weigh api^roximately i lb. How much would a 
pound of eggs cost at the current rate being 
charged for eggs? is a question that may be 
put, Plow does tills price compare with the price 
of butter, cheese, beef, etc, ? 

Expcrimenls on tlie strength of the egg shell 
will prove that it can be pressed between finger 
and thumb along its greatest axis with con¬ 
siderable force without breaking the egg. Less 
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pressure is required across the egg before 
breaking takes place. Now tap the shell gently 
at its broad end and crack the shell. Remove 
pieces of the shell and allow the children to 
examine it, describe its thickness and general 
appearance (of course, children can bring old 
egg shells for tins part of the lesson). Point out 
the tiny pores through wliich air can reach the 
egg (If eggs are to be preserved these pores 
are closed up. Water glass or lime is irscd for 
this purpose. Eggs preserved in tins way would 
never hatch,) Inside the shell is a white skin 
or incmbrtme At the thick end tlic membrane 
IS double and encloses an air sac. (The teacher 
should, of course, diaw a diagiam as the lesson 
proceeds.) 

Now tip tlie contents of the egg out into a 
small glass tumbler. First direct the chiklren 
to notice the central yolk which is yellow or 
golden in colour and the surrounding dear 
liquid which is thick and sticky to tlie touch 


To children who have seen inside an egg only 
after it has been boiled this may come as a 
surprise. Careful observation will show that 
the white of the egg is thicker near the yolk, 
Two peculiar white structures come fiom the 
yolk and spread out each side of it into the 
white. These are tlie balancers. The yolk is 
enclosed ui a thin skin. Such a skin suspended 
in a liquid will always take up the spherical 
shape. Careful observation of the yolk will 
show a small patch under tlic skin lighter in 
colour. Tins is the i^cnn from which Ihe chicken 
ultimately develops. Tlic yolk is lightest in the 
region of this goim and, therefore, the germ is 
alway.s floating nearest to the. side of the egg 
away from the ground. This is a wise provision 
of Nature, as the licat fiom the mothering bird’s 
body will readily reach the developing life geim. 
The balancers wliich are attached to the yolk 
act not only in sudi a way as to hold the yolk 
111 the centre of the egg, but they absorb shocks 
and prevent too rapid rotation of the yolk, 
which miglit be fatal to the life of the embryo 
chick. Those who have observed the mother hen 
brooding a clutch of eggs will have seen that 
she turns tlic eggs. The mother hen sits on t]ie 
eggs for a period of twenty-one days, when the 
little chicks begin to hatch out. They are soon 
able to run about and peck up food for them¬ 
selves. This IS because the yolk and white of 
the egg provide a plentiful supply of food for 
the developing chick when in the egg It thus 
enters the world with quite a good start. 

A Lesson on a Chicken 

Young children will be fascinated by .such a 
lesson if the subject of it is present in person 
in the classroom. It is necessary, lunvcwr, to 
warn them to be gentle and quiet in their 
manner. Young children seldom realize their 
own strength as compared with tiny bird and 
animal life, as their treatment of kittens and 
puppies often shows. If an egg hatching out 
in an incubator can be shown, the various points 
about this process ran be explained 

Nests 

This IS a subject 111 which childien arc keenly 
interested. It i.s, however, very necessary for 
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the teacher to point out the wickedness of 
destroying or damaging these beautifully con¬ 
structed homes of the birds. 

Birds are not the only creatures that malcc 
nests. Some children may have seen the nests 
of mice; rabbits prepare a nest for their young, 
the stickleback constructs a nest in the water, 
bees, wasps, and many other creatures also 
prepare homes for their young, The most 
Varied and interesting types of nests arc, how¬ 
ever, made by birds. 

From the structure of a bird, as mentioned 
earlier in this section, scientists think that the 
bird is related to the reptiles. Many reptiles 
lay eggs and deposit them in the hot sand to 
incubate. This is the most primitive form of 
nesting, so primitive that it can scarcely be 
called such at all. There are many birds which 
build simple nests upon the ground More 
elaborate structures are built by some .species in 
the trees and other places. The more open, a bird 
IS to attack by its enemies the more elaborate 
and secure from destruction will it make its 
nest. 

Nexts oil’ the Ground, Some birds make prac¬ 
tically no attempt to build a nest. Plovers and 
terns lay their eggs on the ground. The colouung 
of the eggs makes their discovery difficult. Speci¬ 
men cases illustrating this point can be seen 
ill most museums. The young, too, are alert 
when born and have an instinct which makes 
them ciouch on the ground without movement 
in the presence of enemies or on hearing an 
unfamiliar sound. Their colouring, too, is like 
their surroundings. Game birds make but a 
little attempt at nest building. The young biids 
are active from birth. Many waders and clivers 
make nests of a simple type on the ground. The 
nest of the skylark is loose in texture, but is 
actually a woven structure. The nest is difficult 
to find, especially if an attempt is made to find 
its position from observations of the movements 


of the parent birds; they alight some distance 
from the nest and move along the ground to its 
actual position. 

Nests ill Holes. Some buds merely make or 
find a hole and lay eggs in this The owl does 
this. The kingfisher makes a hole in a bank 
and puts in the bottom a layer of fish bones I 
The woodpecker makes or finds a hole in a 
tree Some birds utilize a hole, but build a 
nest within it. The sand martin is one such 
bird. 

Nests of sticks can be seen on the tops of trees, 
built by the rooks and wood pigeons. 

Woven nests aie made generally by thepcrching 
biids. Some of these nests are very intricate and 
beautiful. The woven nests of the sparrow and 
robin are masterpieces of ingenuity. The great 
variety of materials used is astonishing The 
long-tailed til builds an elaborate nest on a 
thorn or fuise bush or amongst the ivy. The 
finches often plaster the outside of their nests 
with substances to make them match the sur¬ 
roundings, Some birds line their nests with soft 
mateiial and feathers. The thrush, however, 
uses a mixture of mud and cow dung, Black¬ 
birds use only mud for a lining 

Mild Nests. The common mud or cement 
nests are those of the swallow and mortin. The 
swallow's nest is a lined mud nest af an open 
saucer shape. The martin's nest is built up of 
clay pellets secured together with a secretion 
from its mouth. There is an entrance hole, 
the nest being built close up to the eaves or 
projections of some land. 

Nest Stealers. Sparrows frequently drive 
small birds from their nests, whilst the starling 
steals the nests of swifts and other birds. 

The cuckoo makes no nest at all, but lays its 
eggs in the nests of other birds. When the 
cuckoo's egg hatches out the young bird takes 
up the whole nest, and all the time of the foster 
paients is needed to feed it. 


SOME COMMON BRITISH BIRDS 


These notes are appended for the use of 
teachers. They are not meant to be complete 
nor to be a substitute for information which is 
better gleaned by observation. 


The House Sparrow 

Tills is one of the most common birds seen 
round houses. The bird belongs to the finch 
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family. In length the sparrow is just over 6 m 
The brown colouring is well known The male 
has black markings on thioat and head. When 
on the ground the spairow hops and occasionally 
jumps, The flight is direct, the wings move 
quickly, althougli the bud flutters and droops 
at times. The nest built by male and female is 
untidy and made up of all sorts of material 
Sometimes it is constructed in a tree, more often 
on ledges under the caves of a house. Sparrows 
sometimes steal other nests or take possession 
of dcsei ted nests The diet is mixed, Sparrows 
will eat not only seeds, berries, buds, fiuit, and 
grain but also some insects and spiders. Scveial 
broods of young may be reared in a season; 
from four to seven eggs are hatched at a sitting. 
The eggs are pale blue in colour and lilotched 
with brown and hlac tints. The sparrow is 
rather quarrelsome, and has considerable assur¬ 
ance, seeking food from beneath the feet of 
horses and in crowded streets, The song, or 
rather call, is a "chirrip " 

The Starling 

Thi.s bird is laiger than the sparrow, being 
some Sin. long, It is very fond of company, 
and numbers of these birds arc generally seen 
together Even in the mating season some birds 
who have not paired up are found in company. 
In winter large flocks congregate together. 
They sleep in buildings in the towns or in woods. 
During the day they fly out in a laigc flock to 
the marshy fields, where they obtain worms and 
larvae. It is quite an imposing sight to sec a 
wheeling flock of slailings. When alarmed they 
rise together. This is done evidently to frighten 
any bird.s of prey. By use of a telescope it 
becomes evident that the starling is a pietty 
bird with varied markings—blue-black with a 
tinge of brown and little specks of buff, pale 
brown on tips. The female has more spottings 
than tlie male, and biown eyes The beak is 
brown colour in winter and become,s yellow in 
the bleeding season. The stalling walks on the 
ground In the ah the flight is strong and alter¬ 
nates between rapid movement of the wings and 
gliding (c/. free-wheeling). The bird can turn 
and wliccl clevcily. When Hying in flocks it 
seems as if tlie tiiriung and wheeling is clone 


undci Icatler.ship. Tlie nest is untidy and built 
of many odd materials. Sometimes the starling 
steals nests of other bhcls, driving them out. 
Starlings eat insects and wonn.s mostly, but they 
are not averse to clicnics, apples, and the like. 
Tlie eggs arc gieemsh blue and have a rough 
texture. From four to seven eggs make up one 
sitting. Like the sparrow, the starling is quarrel¬ 
some and noisy. Many people are deceived by 
the song of tlio starling as he is a born mimic, 
imitating phrases of otlier liirds’ songs. He has 
a peculiar alaim note. Starlmg.s can often be 
seen on sheep's backs searching for maggots. 

The Robin 

This bird is a great favourite and one of the 
mo.st easily recognized, by reason of its red 
breast. It is more iicaily a bird of the hedgerow 
than the house, but as it is so ficqucnt and tamo 
a visitor in winter it is included with those which 
arc found round houses. The bird is brown 
above, red on the uppci breast, and whitish 
liclow. Both male and female arc alike, and in 
length about 5| in. Robins arc near relations of 
the nightingale and the hedge sparrow On the 
ground robins liop, their flight is strong and 
direct, though they can hover when watcliing 
for insects The nc.sls arc built in the bases of 
hedges on the ground, in ivy, and in otlier 
strange places. Insects and worms arc eaten as 
well as berries and fruits Crumbs and house¬ 
hold tit-bits arc welcomed in winter. Tiic eggs 
arc yellowi.sh white, spotted with brown, and 
several broods of from five to seven are leaied 
in a season. The robin is another pugnacious 
bird fighting its own kind. At bicediiig time the 
robin is often to be seen pulling up its plumage. 

The Martin 

TJiree birds often found in summer, nesting 
and flying round the houses, are the martin, the 
swift, and tlie swallow. 

The marlin is just over 5 111. long The colour¬ 
ing of both .sexes is alike. The bud is bine black 
in colour on the back, the inni]), bieast, and 
iinderpart are wliite, whilst the legs arc brown 
(In contrast to the martin, the sand martin is 
predominantly brown with white cliest acioss 
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which a band of brown is seen.) The martin 
arrives in England at the end of April and even 
later in northern England and sonthcrn Scot¬ 
land, It is rarely seen in Northern Scotland. 
The flight of the martin is in swift skimming 
curves, but the curves are not so large as those 
made by the swallow. The martin does not walk 
a great deal on the ground, but when it does so 
walks carefully. The nest is made of mud, witli 
a hole for a doorway. It is often lined with 
feathers and grass. Five to six eggs make up a 
sitting. These are white. The male bird not 
only assists in building the nest and feeding the 
young, but it also takes turn m sitting on the 
eggs. The food consists of insects caught on 
the wing. The song is a throaty warble, and a 
peculiar sound is made whilst in flight, 

The Swallow 

The swallow is larger than the martin, being 
over 7 in. long. It arrives just before the martin. 
The male swallow is bluc-black on the back, 
whitish underneath, with a reddish brown 
throat under which Is a band of blue-black. 
The female has a shorter tail and less distinctive 
colouring on the breast. The swallow is a strong, 
graceful, swift flier, wheeling and turning on 
the wing with graceful curves, On the ground 
the swallow walks with a side to side motion. 
The nest, which ia built against roof timbers and 
under house gables, is made of mud; it is larger 
than the martin's and is open. It is lined simi¬ 
larly to the martin's. From four to six eggs 
make a sitting, The eggs are white but are 
spotted With a browny tinge of yellow. The 
food consists of insects taken on the wing. 
The swallow has a warbling song and an alarm 
note. The male bird feeds the young but does 
not sit on the eggs. 

The Swijt 

This is another luigi-ant arriving at tlie end 
of April. Both male and female arc alike in the 
colouring of their plumage, which is black. The 
upper breast is a dirty white. The swift belongs 
to a different family from the swallow or martin, 
its four toes being all set forward. IL is not a 
perching bird. It can travel on the ground only 


with difficulty, and raiely alights except lo 
enter the nest. TJie nest is built high up in a 
building or in a hole in a cliff, and is made of 
straw and feathers cemented together with the 
l)ird’s saliva. Swifts often nest in colonies. The 
flight is very swift (practically no bird exceeds 
it), and generally high. The wings move quickly 
and there are periods of gliding. The food con¬ 
sists of insects taken on the wing. The call is a 
scream. The swift is essentially a bird of the air. 

The Thrush 

Often to be seen in gardens where there are 
bushes, the thrush is a large bird about 8 in, 
long. Both sexes are brown on the back and 
underneath are whitish and spotted with 
brown. The female is somewhat smallei than 
the male. The bird is resident in this country 
but migrates frequently from one part to 
another The thrush has an undulating flight 
and its jerky nature does not make it very 
graceful. On the ground it hops and occa¬ 
sionally runs, The nest is built in thick bushes, 
frequently in evergi eens, though nests have been 
found on the ground, they are usually above the 
level of a man's head The nest is made of moss, 
grass twigs, and similar substances; inside it is 
plastered with cow dung and mud. Some five 
eggs are brooded at a time. The eggs are greenish 
blue splashed with daik brown, The chief food 
of tlic thiiish consists of insects, worms, and 
snails, though fruit and berries are also eaten. 
The thrush frequently has " an anvil" consisting 
of a stone where it bleaks the shells of snails, 
Quietly standing in a field or garden the thrush 
listens for movements of worms within the 
ground. Its pointed beak soon seeks out one 
near the surface. The father bird assists in 
feeding the young. The song of the thrush is 
well knou'n, phrases being repeated twice or 
thrice. Macgillivray gave tlie song of the 
thrush as '' qui, qui, qni: kweeu, quip; tiurru, 
tiunu, chiprivi; tootce, tootee; chiu, choo; 
chiiTi chini chooee quiu, qui, qui," The bird 
is shy and has an alarm note. 

The Missel Thrush is larger than the ordinary 
song thrush, Is lightci in colour, and possesses 
no sign of yellow. Its song is not so melodious, 
Its song, however, is heard early in the year. 
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and the bivd is said to sing in stormy weather, 
hence its name of " Storm Cock,” 

The Blackbird 

How many people realize that it is only the 
male bird which is black, the female being 
brown? The blackbird is larger than the thrush, 
but not so large as the missel thiiish. It is 
about 8 in in length, The favoiiiitc haunts of 
the blackbird are in shrubberies and hedges and 
on the edge of woods. The blackbird flies low, 
and whilst its flight is strong in the open it is 
apt to be hesitant when on a short flight. Watch 
a blackbird alight after flight. The tail is perked 
up. On the ground the bird liops. The nest is 
built in hedgerows and bushes, and is generally 
a yard from the ground. It Ls plastered with mud 
and lined witli grass, etc. Two or more broods 
of young are reared in a season, and four to six 
eggs make a clutch. The eggs, a little larger than 
those of the thrush, are greenish gicy in colour, 
and are marked with light brown. Blackbirds 
arc shy, especially in nesting time, on the 
approach of man they dart through hedges where 
possible. The song is deep and mellow. Its 
alarm note is almost a cackle. The blackbird 
feeds on woims, insects, snails, and berries, and 
it is particularly fond of fruit. 

The Chaffinch 

This bird is often seen in the vicinity of houses 
and streets. The male is black just over the 
beak, with a grey head, dark clicstmit back, 
green hind quaitcrs, and a white and blown tail. 
The wings arc white near the shoulders and 
barred white, black, and yellow. The under 
colouring is reddish in colour, The female bird 
is duller m colour, the upper part being dirty 
brown and the under part a greyish white. The 
bird is about 6 in. in length. The chaffinch hops 
on the ground, and has a strong undulating 
flight in the air tlioiigh somewhat in jerks, 
The nest is built in ivy or in a tree cleft or sim¬ 
ilar place, It is a most beautifully woven mass 
of moss, dried grass, etc,, lined with feathers 
and hair, .Sometimes two broods of young arc 
reaied in a season, and from four to five are 
hatched at a time. The eggs arc greyish blue 
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with brown .splashes, The call is well known, 
“Pink, pink,” and the song is gay and ringing 
with variations, Insects arc the main food. 

The Yellow Hammer 

Often seen with numbers of its kind on. the 
hedges in wintci, tlie yellow hammer is almost 
7 in. long. As the word yellow in its name 
implies, the bird is practically yellow, though 
brown .streaks are seen with the yellow. The 
hen bud is much duller in colour than the male. 

It lias a quick, ]erky flight, and hops whilst on 
the ground Its nest is built in the bottom of 
hedges on or near the gioimd, and sometimes 
ill gorsc bushes Dry grass, mo.ss, roots, and 
horse-hair conipo.se the nest. Four eggs make a 
clutch and the male bird lielps to build the nest 
and feed the young as well as sitting upon the 
eggs The eggs arc whitish grey with scribbling 
marks of black The song is quoted as sounding 
like "a little bit of bread and no cheese," and its 
call or warning note " it-t.” Its diet is a mixed 
one including grain, grasses, berries, fruit, and 
insects, The original and more coircct name for 
the bud is YoUowbimting; later it was given 
the name Yellow Ainmcr. The “h” is usually 
now prefixed to the second word. 

The Nightingale 

This well-known songster arrives in England 
in the middle of April, and is to be found only 
in the soutli and cast of the country, llic first 
arrivals arc the males. Tlic birds leave in Sep¬ 
tember, The niglitingalc is a hiid of the woods, 
and prcfeii. to he near water of sonic kind. Tiie 
colouring of male and female is alike, a dingy 
brown above, whitish buff imdcrneath, The 
young arc spotted. On the ground the bird 
hops. The nightingale is not fond of flying very 
much in the open, but when the biul doc,s take 
to flight this IS strong The nest is built near the 
ground or actually in the base of a hedge or 
amongst undcigrowth It is made of dead leaves 
and glass finished off with finer materials Foui 
or five eggs arc gciiGrally laid in a sitting, and 
only one brood is reared Tlie yonng leave 
England in August, before the older birds, The 
egg i.s olive in coloni, and may have a tinge of 
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brown or green in it. The song of the nightingale 
IS world famous and defies description; the deep 
“ chug chug” at the beginning is typical and 
the liquidity of the notes is remarkable. Wire¬ 
less transmissions of the song liave made many 
people familiar with it m recent years The bird 
sings at night. In a qniet copse, however, the 
song of the nightingale can often be heatd in 
the day. The singing season is not long. Before 
many days of June are over the cock has 
ceased to sing, after which time he makes but 
a croaking noise. Fruit, berries, insects, and 
worms form the staple food. 

The Rook and the Crow 

The rook and the crow arc two comparatively 
large birds that are often confused. 

The rook can be distinguished from the crow 
in two ways. A whitish patch of feathers is 
seen round the base of the rook's beak, whilst 
the crow is quite black. Further, the crow pairs 
up and lives alone with his mate whilst the rook 
builds in colonies. The rook is about i in. less in 
length than the crow, which is about ao in, long. 

The female rook is somewhat smaller than 
the male. The colouring of the birds may be 
described as black with a tinge of green. On 
the ground the rook walks, moving in a kind of 
waddle, In the air the flight is strong and 
steady; the wing inovemenLs seem slow, but the 
pace is often well over 20 miles an hour, The 
nest is made of sticks and is perched in the fork 
of a branch near the top of a tall tree. Mud is 
often used to plaster the nest within and, finally, 
a softer layer o£ feathers and sheep's wool is 
placed, Rooks sometimes nest on rocky ledges. 
Colonies of the birds live together. There are 
from three to six eggs in a clutch. The eggs are 
green with dark spots. The rook feeds on insects, 
slugs, and worms, and the bird can be seen 
actively engaged searching for such food in 
newly ploughed fields. During the autumn 
months the rook also eats grain, acorns, and 
similar food, The "caw caw” of the rook is 
well known, though the bird has many other 
notes ill its repertoire, 


The crow is a larger bird than the rook, and 
mates alone in woods near inland water or near 
the sea. The nest is built high up in a tree or 
on a rocky ledge Like those of rooks it is made 
of sticks, plastered and lined within. Up to six 
eggs are laid for a brood The eggs aie green 
spotted with brown, The ciow is often known as 
the carrion crow; this indicates that its food 
consists of decaying meat as well as tlie food 
eaten by the rook. Owing to its propensity for 
taking eggs of game birds the crow is often shot 
by gamekeepers. It walks on the ground, and 
its flight is steady but not so easy as that of 
the rook. 

The Cuckoo 

Children are always interested in cuckoos. 
They aiiive m April and leave in August, The 
young leave after the older birds have gone, 
The peculiar call is eagerly awaited, and people 
really behove spring has come when the cuckoo 
comes. The male birds arrive first, and it 
appears that theic are more males than females. 
The ciy '' cuck-oo” is the note of the male, the 
female makes a gurgling or bubbling sound. 
The cuckoo is hawklike 111 appearance and 
flight Its colouring is slatey grey on the back, 
the wings aie spotted with white, and it has a 
white tip on the tail, barred chest, and buff 
right below. The female cuckoo lays one egg a 
week for scveial weeks, she deposits hei eggs 
in the nests of other birds, and geneially in 
those of small birds. The wagtail, skylark, 
hedge spanow, and robin aie among tlie birds 
which arc victimized, for the foster parents’ own 
young are pushed from the nest, The cuckoo 
lays an egg on tlie ground and conveys it to a 
chosen nest m its beak 

The cuckoo feeds mostly on catcipillars of 
the hairy kind, insects, and spiders. It is 
laigely a bird of the air On the ground the bird 
walks clumsily. In the air the flight is strong 
and straight. The tail being earned well out 
behind makes the bird's appearance resemble 
that of the spanow liawk, Cuckoos are often 
attacked by a number of small birds. 
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M any intereatuig lessons on insects can 
be taken in the Junior School. Of 
course, it is not possible to do a great 
deal of detailed work, but the introduction to 
the tiny creatures will give enthusiasm for study 
in later years, Many famous scientists have 
studied insects, amongst whom might be men¬ 
tioned Lord Avebury and Henri Fabre. Lord 
Avebiiiy's writings include works on / 1 /hs, Bees, 
and Wasps , On the Senses, Insltncis, and Inlelli- 
gciice of Animals; and Floii’crs, Fruits and Leaves 
No one can read any of these books without 
being impressed by the value of caicfnl and 
recorded observation. !Many of the expeii- 
ments performed by Lord Avebury can be 
carried out by children. Any teacher who docs 
not know any of the writings of this naturalist is 
recommended to procure and study some of 
them. Not only will a new litoraiy treat be 
experienced, but a great deal of zest and stimu¬ 
lus will be given to the study of plant and insect 
life on the right lines. Fabre's wiitings should 
also be consulted, The work on the bee, delicate, 
charming, and detailed, will repay study Fabre 
was a Frenchman who was born at Sainte-Leone, 
Aveyron, in 1823. When 18 he was 111 charge of 
a primary school, and whilst at this work lie 
bought liis fust book on entomology. Later he 
became profc,ssor of philosophy first at Ajaccio 
and then at Avignon. Darwin praised his work 
on insect life very liighly. Fabre died in 1915 

The Introduction 

The study of insects should begin by obsciva- 
tions on various foiins of insect life. Get the 
children (i) to watch the habits of ants, (2) to 
observe the flight of Hies, (3) to see how the bees 
go from flower to flower, {4) to study the difler- 
cnccs in the ways in which bees and wasps seek 
for food, (5) to watch for other forms of insect 
life such as the hover fly, (fi) to observe aphides 
on rose bushes; and in dozens of ways such as 
tliis sLimulate inteicst in the smaller living 
creatures. Then some more foimal Ig.ssoiis can 
begin. 


What is an Insect? 

lliis question Is one which naturally arises. 
The teacher may not deal with it until lessons 
on some of the common insects have been given, 
but licre the (incstion is more conveniently 
dealt w’ith fust. 

It is clear that insects have jointed boilios, but 
all creatures with jointed bodies arc not insects. 
The crab and the lobster are dclinitely creatuics 
with jointed hodic.s; the outer covering is hard 
or much the same reason that the bones of 
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mammals and some othei living things aie hard 
—because they have alisorbcd niineral matter, 
s])iders have jointed bodies, so have centipedes, 
but none of these is an mscct. All jointed 
creatines arc put in the group called Arth¬ 
ropods, and insects form tlio largest class of 
such jointed cieatures. Here it should be 
noticed that In mammals the skeleton is bony 
and the flesh is built up louiul this bony struc¬ 
ture In the aithropod.s it is as if the skeleton 
weie outside (cxoskcletnu). The msccts are 
divided into three paits, cadi ]SAxt being quite 
distinct Examination of an orclman' hduse-lly 
01 IX dragon-lly will dearly show the tluee parts, 
(Coinpaie with a s[nder, which is nut an iiisuct) 
The tliiee jiarts aie named as follows— {a) the 
lieail, (/)) the tlinuu m dicst, (t) the aliiloinon- 
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In beetles it is not often easy to distinguish the 
junction between the head and thorax. 

(a) Tke head can move easily and carries (i) 
the eyes {organs of vision) ^ (li) the feelers, (iii) 
the mouth (though this name gives a wrong 
impression of the structure). 

(i) The eyes of insects vaiy somewhat. Usu¬ 
ally there arc two large compound eyes (not al¬ 
ways round in shape). Each compound eye is 
made up of a number of lenses or facets. The 
actual method of sight must be different from 
that in man and the mammals wliere only one 
lens is found in each eye. Simple eyes are found 
in some insects, three in a group in the centre of 
the head near the top 

(ii) The feelers, or antennae, differ m length 
and structuie from insect to insect They are 
used mainly as the organs of touch Scientists 
have found that there are nerves leading from 
depressions on the feeleis as well as from the 
haii'-Ilke structures. It is thought that the 
feelers nmy serve some insects as organs of 
smell and otliers as organs of hearing, or they 
may serve as both, 

(ill) I'he mouth is generally placed on the 
under side of the head The structure of the 
jaws vaiies according to the work which they 
have to do, In insects the jaws move from side 
to side. There are three main parts to a typical 
insect mouth—the upper lip, the jaws (often 
made up of three sets; (a) the mandibles, or biting 
jaws, (6) and (c) behind the mandibles, the first 
and second maxillae), and the lower lip, often 
an extension of the second maxillae. A study 
of insects will reveal the fact that the jaws 
of insects vary considerably. In beetles, lo¬ 
custs, and insects which eat haul substances 
both the mandibles and maxillae arc very 
shaip and strong. In insects such as the 
aphides which suck sap from soft plants, the 
lower lip is modified into a tube (known as a 
proboscis), and within this tube are the jaws 
developed as piercing instruments. The house¬ 
fly has a proboscis somewhat similar in structure. 
In moths and butterflies a long tube is formed 
by the junction of two jaws, and with this 
nectar is obtained from flowers 

(i) The Thorax is the middle section of an 
insect, and is made up of three segments, Two 
legs arise from each segment, The typical insect 


thus has six legs, but these are jointed differently 
in different insects, The legs terminate in claws 
or pads, The wings of those insects which 
possess them also grow from the thorax. It is 
noteworthy that insects are divided into orders 
very largely according to variations in their 
wing structures. Without giving the technical 
names the following are the chief divisions— 

I. tVinglesa 6 Scale wings—butterfly 

2 Half winged—aphides 7 Membrane wings—bees 
3, Two wings—flies, 8, Sheath wings—beetles 

Straight wings (.j)— q Fringa wings—tiny in- 
grasshoppers sects found m flowers 

5 Net wings—diagon-fly 

In discussing birds it was mentioned that 
their wings were modifications of the upper 
limbs. In insects the wings grow from the body 
itself. 

(c) The abdomen consists of a number of 
segments. No limbs or other appendages aie 
found growing from the abdomen Contained 
within it are the primitive hoaiL and the sex 
organs. Devices for piercing substances in 
winch to deposit eggs and the sting are found in 
the abdomen in tliose insects which possess 
either or both of these types of organ. 

The internal organs of insects are very much 
more simplified tlian those of, say, mammals and 
birds. Examination of the sections of the thorax 
and abdomen will show little holes between the 
.sections, called spiracles These lead into tubes 
which foim an air system throughout the body. 
The tubes have walls strong enough to pievent 
collapse. In human beings air is drawn into the 
lungs by expanding them, and on contraction 
some of the air is driven, out again. Whilst the 
air is within the body oxygen of the air is 
absorbed and carbon clioxide is given up. The 
oxygen enters into chemical action within the 
body, oxidizes the digested food, gives heat and 
energy, and in many ways stimulates and main¬ 
tains life Insects need the same primal process. 
Oxygen is, therefore, introduced into their 
bodies, but not as in human beings though the 
work done is very similai. 

Each insect has special apparatus for digesting 
its food. In some insects there is a kind of ciop, 
in others a giinding gizzard. The lowei part of 
the alimentaiy canal absorbs the digested food 
into the system, and waste matter is expelled 
at the end. 
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All insects have nerves. TJiese extend from 
the head through the thorax to the abdomen, 
Along the central nervous system these arc 
swollen at various points, usually at segments. 
From these centres other nerves branch off to 
othei parts of the body, 

In liuman beings the blood is cairied round the 
body through a complicated system of veins and 
arteiies, pumped by a muscular and liighl}' 
specialized heait. The heart in insects is a long 
organ extending along the cential line of the 
body. The blood is colourless, and is not con¬ 
fined to blood vessels. The rate of blood move¬ 
ment varies with temperature. 

Life Cycle of Insects 

The changes through which an insect passes 
from the egg until it is an adult insect provide 
matter for many lessons. In the study of the 
moth and butterfly these changes will be exam¬ 
ined closely, 

1. The egg is laid by the female. It may be 
carried in a special case at the end of the abdo¬ 
men for some time, with many other eggs, to 
be deposited when a favourable spot is found; 
or the egg may be laid directly on to tlic under 
side of a leaf. 

2. After some time the egg hatclies out. The 
tiny creature which emerges is known os the 
larva. The chief business of the larva is to cat 
and grow. The coal is often split, and cast 
.several limes duimg this stage. 

3. When the laiva is full grown changes licgin 
to appear In some sheltered place it starts lo 
spin a cocoon, a new and harder skin is formed, 
round the larva, and while the cieature Ue.s 
seemingly dead within its case the greatest 
changes develop. This is known as the -pupa 
stage. 

4. Within the cocoon the mteinal oigans of 
the insect undergo changes, and after some time, 
varying in length according to the type of insect, 
a perfect imago or insect cmciges from the pupa 
case. 

This fourfold change is known as Jiiclmnor- 
phosis. All insects do noL undergo complete 
metamorphosis. Eavwig,s, biig.s, and cockioachos 
are tliicc types of insects wliich do not go thiough 
this comjilctc cycle. The dragun-lly and mos¬ 


quito are two insects in which part of the cycle 
is spent in water. 

Apparatus Required 

As it is easy to discover eggs of insects, it ia 
possible to watch the various changes which take 
place from egg to insect. Some apparatus can 
be cheaply provided for this— 

1. Breeding cages, Tlicso are simply boxes 
about 20 in. long, 9 in. high, and Sin. wide 
One side should he removed, and fine wire gauze 
or perforated zinc should be fitted. Either of 
these can be bought cut to .size, and can be 
nailed on, If poshible a side of glass makes 
ob.servatioii easy. Now, as the eggs arc fre¬ 
quently laid on leaves and then larvae that hatch 
feed on tliesc leaves, arrangements must be 
made for similar leaves to lie placed msido the 
breeding cago.s; jam jars filled with wet .sand 
arc very suitable container.s for tlicm. If water 
IS placed in a jar then the mouth must be 
covered over or the insects will fall in. It is a 
gicat convenience if a tin lid or zinc tray to fit 
the breeding box can be obtained, as some of the 
larvae turn into pupae just under the soil. 
Leaves should be fiequcntly changed so that 
decay is prevented. 

2. Muslin bags Anotber very interesting 
method of observing the changes in insects is 
by means of muslin bags. These arc made fiom 
fine butter muslin, and have an adju.stable tape 
fitted at cacli end so that the bag wlicn open i.s 
really a hollow cylmdei of mu.^iliii. Caic must 
be taken to cultivate in the school garden siicli 
plants as are known tv be suitable food for cer¬ 
tain larvae. These larvae aie tlioii sought out, 
brought back to school, and placed on the proper 
plant A inusliii bag is tlicn slipped over the 
plant or the branch on wliich the cateipillar 
or larva has been placed, and the ends of the 
liag are drawn tightly together. Thus the 
caterpillar can feed freely in natural conditions 
but camiol escape 

3. It IS necessary sometimes Lo kill insects 
for examination. This should be done only 
wlien absulutidy ncLC-ssar}', and it is leconi- 
inunded that tlu* teacher alone shituUl do it 
tlien, and not m the jjieseiu e of children. 

Biitlcillics .Liid moths aie killed instantly if 
jilaced within a killing lioLtle which can be 
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obtained from a chemist. The chemical generally 
used IS potassium cyanidCj a most deadly poison. 
The bottle should be handled with care and kept 
under lock and key. Death \s caused to insects, 
but not so rapidly, by placing them in a small 
bottle with pounded laurel leaves. Caterpillars 


are killed in contact with methylated spirit or 
ether. They can be preserved in small tubes oi 
alcohol firmly sealed, Care must be taken in 
doing this as alcohol is very infiammahle. The 
pupa can be killed by dipping momentarily in 
boiling water. 


BEES AND WASPS 


Children are always interested in the doings of 
the bees. Most of them are aware that honey is 
obtained from the hives of bees. No Natme 
course in the Junior School would be complete 
without some lessons on these insects. 

Classes of Bees 

All bees are included in the order of membrane 
winged insects. Many people know something 
of the habits of the honey-bee, but it is just as 
well to point out that there arc quite a number 
of bees ]ust as interesting to study as this 
popular bee, Before going on to describe the 
honey-bee a few notes on other types of bees will 
be given— 

The Humble-bee is perhaps fairly well known. 
The humble-bee is larger in size than the honey¬ 
bee, and is covered with thick hair. Tins bee is 
found in most of the temperate and sub-tropical 
countries of the world. Like the honey-bee, the 
humble-bee has a social instinct and lives in 
communities. These communities are com¬ 
paratively small, raiely exceeding several hun¬ 
dreds in number, whilst in some species they 
have less than one hundred members. The 
colony IS established by one female, a queen (or 
fertile female). The nest is made in a hole in 
the ground, maybe in the deserted home of a 
mouse or in some corner secluded and moss 
covered The cells built are irregular, and a 
number of eggs aie sealed in. The larvae which 
hatch out find their way into a heaped mass of 
pollen and honey which the mother bee has 
collected. For her own use she keeps a little 
store of pure honey which she has obtained 
In due time the larvae become pupae, and 
then emerge as baby bees. These as they grow 
become workers and fetch pollen and honey for 
further batches of young bees, Latei, eggs which 


hatch into male bees aie laid by some of the 
workers. At the approach of cold and frost most 
of the bees die, some of the fertilized female 
bees crawl into shelter for seclusion and warmth. 
Those that survive carry on the species in the 
same cycle, 

The Cuchoo-bee is lightly named, for it does 
not make a nest of its own Its eggs are laid 
generally amongst those of the humble-bees. It 
is interesting to notice that the cuckoo-bee has no 
pollen baskets on its legs The humble-bee has. 

Solitary Bees. These are quiet bees who live 
in solitude and who do not make hives as the 
honey- and humble-bees do. 

The Leaf-ciitUng Bee. Frequentlj' it can be 
noticed that the leaves of a rose tree have circu¬ 
lar pieces removed from them, The question 
natm ally arises as to how these pieces have been 
cut out. Careful observation will prove that it 
is the work of a kind of bee. The insect is black 
and has a patch of wliitc on its head, some seg¬ 
ments of the abdomen are also streaked with 
white. The nest is a small tunnel in the earth. 
First the tunnel is driven, say, i in vertically 
and then it is continued horizontally. When the 
soil IS hard and firm then the bee goes forth to 
seek the lining. The pieces of leaves arc cut so 
that when I'olled they fit into the tunnel. When 
about J to i is lined the bee puts in a 

cake of honey and pollen, and then lays one egg. 
On top several circular pieces of leaf are placed 
The bee then makes another tiny tube just 
fitting in the fiist. Honey, pollen, and an egg 
are again put in and another cover is placed on 
top. So the tunnel is filled up with seven, eiglit, 
or more little cells. This bee is indeed a great 
worker and a most clever and ingenious creature 
The Carpenter Bee is not found in the British 
Isles but in South Europe and the more south¬ 
erly parts of Germany, It is something like a 
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large hiimble-beej l)ut darker in colour. The 
female bores with her powerful jaws sideways 
into a dead tree or old post. When an inch or 
two in length, the tunnel is made to tuni at 
right angles and traverse the length of the wood. 
Tunnels of over a foot in length have been found. 
Little cells are formed in the tunnel, partitions 
being made of sawdust moistened by a special 
liquid made by the bee. In each cell food is 
placed and an egg laid, 

The Mason Bee constructs cells against a wall 
or rock, The cells are made of sand, soil, and 
earth mixed together with saliva into a mortar. 
Honey is finst deposited in the cell, then pollen 
from the legs; finally an egg is laid. A group of 
seven to ten cells is made, and then the whole is 
plastered over. Mason bees sometimes use old 
cells from which larvae have emerged in a 
pievious season. The cells are repaired and made 
sanitary and habitable. 

The Poppy Bee is so called because it lines its 
nests with poppy petals 

Honey-bees 

These bees are, of course, a community 
species. Through long ages man has preserved 
this bee by providing hives or homes for it. 
The honey which it stores is removed to serve 
as food of man. To understand life m a hive it 
is first necessary to know something of the types 
and work of the inhabitants. There arc three 
classes of bees in the hive— 

1. The Queen Bee. She i.s the only fertile 
female within the hive, and thus the contimiance 
of the community depends upon the hatching 
of eggs which she alone can lay Tlic queen bee 
is the largest bee within the luve, There are no 
pollen baskets on her legs or wax pockets on lier 
abdomen.’ She is not a worker but a queen. 
Her colouring is somewhat different from that of 
the other bees, her undei'side being yellowish. 

2, The IVoylieys are sterile females. They 
keep the hive clean, build the cells, feed the 
babies, fetch the nectar, pollen, and wax, 
manufacture the various kinds of food, ventilate 
tlie hive by Happing theii wings, and generally 
maintain an cfiicient household Their lives 
arc not long. A worker laicly lives moie than a 
few weeks—six at most. Of coiinsc, at tin; end 
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of the .Slimmer many workers then alive live 
through the wintci in the hive ready to begin 
the work of tending the young again, 

3. Ihe Dioucs arc the male members of the 
community. These do iuj woik but feed on 
honey provided by the w’orkcr.s, Their only 
function is to fertilize a queen bee. The drones 
aic larger than workers; they are buy, and 
spend much of their time in useless visits to 
flowers, wliere they loiter. The drones do not 
live long, the workers cvciiLually killing them. 

Ill order to explain what liappcns m a liive 



it IS well to describe the events from spring until 
autumn— 

1. As spring begins to come a peep in the hive 
would reveal— 

(rt) a queen bee, 

(i) a number of worker bees, 

2. With sunshine and warmth the sleepiness 
of winter is tluown oft— 

(i) The workers fly out in scaich of pollen and 
nectar, the products of flowei'.*!, 

(ii) Tlicy clean np the hive, casting out dirt, 
decayed matter wliich would prcjbably have been 
waxed over, and dead bodies of any bee.s wliirli 
have not been able to siuvivc the winter. 

(lii) They hang in a bunch from the top of the 
hive and secrete wax. 

(iv) Witli the legs they remove this wax horn 
the pocket.s on the abdomen, and chew it within 
the mouth to soften it 

(v) Comb builders begin to use the wax to 
construct the familiar six-sidccl wax cells The 
first cells made aie really nurseries 111 wliich 
the eggs arc to be laid and hatched The cells 
aie of three si/.es' (d) tlie >imallest, W( 11 ker cells , 
(b) larger ones for drones, (i) still larger cup- 
shaped cell.s, few in number, 111 whicli the baby 
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queens -will be reared—^these last aie not built 
at first. 

3. When a number of brood cells are made the 
queen bee passes over them, accompanied by 
a number of workers. In each cell she lays one 
egg. The eggs are long, oval, and almost white 
in colour. The watchful workers remove any 
eggs in excess of one laid in each cell, and place 
food within each cell. Some idea of the work of 
the queen can be gathered from the fact that 
she may lay 3,000 eggs in one day Study of the 
order in which hatching takes place suggests 
that {a) workers aie first hatched, (6) then drones, 
(c) tlien queen bees, 

4. The feeding of the growing family is an 
arduous task, The workers hatch out fiom 
their eggs in three or four days, the larvae are 
fed for a few days on food which has been predi¬ 
gested by the workers, and for the remainder of 
theii larval state on uirdigested food, The cell 
is then sealed up and within three weeks of the 
laying of the egg a perfect bee emerge.s from the 
pupa. Soon the young worker is busy gathering 
pollen and nectar. The older workers generally 
tendthehive. The baby queens are fedonthepie- 
digested food in a special form called royal jelly. 

5. Swarmiitg. The rearing of numbers of 
workers and drones has naturally increased the 
population of the hive, and conditions are not 
so comfoi table. But another circumstance has 
to be reckoned with which makes the queen bee 
somewhat restive. The baby queens imprisoned 
in their large wax cells are almost large enough 
and sufficiently developed to be released and 
take up their positions as queens of hives It 
may be that, knowing her dethronement may 
be at hand, the queen decides to go away and 
establish a new home with some of her faithful 
followers. If this is the case, one morning, when 
the excitement in the hive is intense, off she 
Hies. Swarming round her are faithful workers. 
The queen does not fly far, The swarm .settle 
round her where she alights, hanging from a 
branch in a long black bunch. Bee-keepers 
watch for .such a swarm and sweep it into a new 
hive. Ill the wild state the bees find a hollow 
in a tree, or a hole in an old wall, or an old 
tower in which to make a home, Here begins 
the building of brood chambers and later of 
lioncy cells to store food for winter. 


Meanwhile back in the old hive the remaining 
workers release the princesses, who at once 
fight for the queenship, Having killed her rivals 
the remaining princess becomes indeed the queen. 
Sometinies a baby queen, will emerge whilst the 
old queen is still in residence It is, however, 
the old queen who leaves the hive with the first 
swarm. She may kill the first baby princess and 
so put off the evil day. 

The new queen must now go out on her 
nuptial flight. One fine inornmg she leaves the 
hive pursued by a large batch of drones. High 
up in the air mating takes place between, the 
queen and one of the drones. He is one of the 
strongest for all the others have been left behind 
in the swift high flight of the queen. Some 
naturalists suggest that fertilization of the queen 
takes place with a drone from another hive. 

The new queen returns and the work of in¬ 
creasing the population of the hive begins again, 
In addition stores of honey are made ready for 
winter feeding, The drones are driven into a 
corner, partly starved, and then with bitten 
wings hustled from the hive to die. 

Bee-keeping 

Some insects are the foes of man. The 
bee, however, is capable of supplying him with 
food as well as wax which is useful for many 
purposes 

The hives which are now provided for bees arc 
scientifically constructed so that it is quite easy 
to procure the honey, Originally hives were 
simply dome-shapecl hollow structures made of 
woven straw, Tliese were called s/ieps. To get 
the honey, men had to kill 01 stupefy the bees 
by smoking out the hives with the fumes of 
burning sulphur, Modern hives are constructed 
of sections of wood. Each section is in shape like 
a box with no top or bottom. Arrangements are 
made so that the upper section will fit exactly 
on to the one beneath and fasten securely. 
Any number of sections could be used. The top 
section is finished off with a roof. In these 
sections vertical frames are slotted in. These 
frames in the lower section or sections form the 
brood chambers, where the eggs are laid and 
the young are reared. Dividing the lower sec¬ 
tions from the upper is a perforated zinc sheet, 
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The openings in this sheet are so arranged that of the cells and places the section in a patent 
the sinaller workers can eiitei tlie top of the hive macliiiic. This machine when working whirls 
whilst the queen cannot pass. Thus all sections the section round rapidly and the honey is 
in the upper part of the hive are filled with flung out of tlie cells. Sucli honey is called 
honey. Frequently square sections arc placed lun honey. The wax Is melted down and is 
there, and to save the energy of the bees the known as beeswax. 
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Bee-keeping in Amlralia 

Notice the extra hives made for new swarms from petrol boxes Ihtts do pioneers overcome difpcitllies 


Bcc-keepeis ivatch for swarms and pursue 
them, as a swarm may be very valuable, The 
swarm does not tiavel far geneially, but no 
bee-kecpei can be suinmonsed for tiespass when 
in pursuit of a swarm from one of lus hives, 
The swaiin when found is generally shaken into 
askep and taken hack to the garden, where the 
hives arc If the swarm i.s shaken out on to a 
white sheet in front of an eiuj)ly hive it is 
not often long before the bees will entci and 


cells are ready-made The bees need then only 
make honey. 

When all these sections are full the bec- 
keepei with his head and hands protected by 
a veil puffs smoke into the hive to stupefy the 
bees tempoiaiily. He then opens the hive, 
removes the full sections, and puts in moie 
empty ones. The sections are sold complete as 
comb-honey. Hone}' is also extracted from 
combs by the bee-keeper. He breaks the surface 
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found another bee community. An old ihyme 
says— 

A S 7 mf'ffi of bees in May 
Is ivorlh a load of hay. 

A swarm of bees in June 
Is worth a silver spoon 
A swarm of bees in July 
Isn't xvorth a fly 

This indicates the fact that early swarms have 
time to settle down and collect honey to the 



Fig, 68 
The Humble-bee 

(a) Conib. {b) Prong for digging oul pollen. 

(c) “Pclleu bnskd." (rf) Brush. 

profit of the bce-lcecper. Latei swarms cannot 
do tins, and may even need feeding 

As can be imagined, if the bee-keeper takes 
away the honey which the bees have stoicd foi 
winter food then he must provide other food 
for them, This he does in the foim of syrup 
made from canc sugar The food he supplies 
does not cost him as much as the value of the 
honey which the bees have yielded 

Honey is not all of the same flavour. Tills 
flavour depends upon the kind of flowers from 
which the bees obtain the nectar Honey from 


nectar obtained from heather is consideied very 
choice. Lime blossoms provide another good 
source, as does the goise. Certain floweis aie 
favoured by the bees because of their stmeture, 
colour, and nectar; bee-keepers often grow 
these, 01 place the hives in their vicinity. 

Bees snflei horn seveial diseases—dysen¬ 
tery, Isle of Wight disease, and foul brood are 
three of the chief A moth (the wax moth) does 
damage in the hive by laying its eggs in the 
wax of the cells. The larvae which develop 
from these destroy the cells, Blue tits eat bees, 
and mice sometimes get into a hive. 

Notes on the Structure of the Bee 

The bee has the tluee definite divisions ol all 
insects. There are four 
wings, all iiet-veincd, the 
two rear wings being 
smaller than the front 
ones. In flight the 
smaller wings are attach¬ 
ed to the front wings by 
hooked attachments. The 
worker might be especial¬ 
ly desciibed— 

Feelers, piobably used 
for communication. 

Tivo compound eyes— 
three small eyes in centre 
of head. 

Tzoo jaws or mandibles 
used in moulding wax, etc. 

Proboscis, sometimes incorrectly called a 
tongue, IS long and hollow, and used for suck¬ 
ing up the nectar of flowers. The probos¬ 
cis is foimed fiom lower lip and innei soft 
jaws. 

The nectar is passed through the proboscis 
into the honey bag, where it undergoes ceitaiii 
changes and is then poured out as honey 

Legs, tluee pans, with claw-like ends for 
clinging; fiont pair provided with type of comb 
used lor cleaning purposes, middle pair are 
adapted for digging out pollen , hind pair have 
"pollen baskets," 

Sting. The end of abdomen is piotected by 
a sheath and is connected with poison duct, 
The sting is barbed For this reason the sting 
IS left in the wound and the bee dies because 
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of fcbe rupture of its body caused by the tearing 
out of the sting. 

Read The Lx/e of the Bee by Maurice Maeter¬ 
linck, wiitten in igoi. Maeterlinck is a Belgian 
poet, and many teachers will know his fairy 
play The Blue Bird, 

Exercises: i. Watch the flight of a bee from 
flower to flower. Notice which flowers it visits. 
Does it visit only flowers of the same kind on 
each journey? What differences can be noted 
in its flight from flower to flower and on its 
return journey? 

2. Watch a humble-bee. Notice the difteienccs 
between its habits and those of the honey-bee. 
Tiy to find one making its toilet. 

3. Model cells hi plasticine. Discuss the 
wonder of the regular six-sided colls (hexagon 
shaped). Model or draw other shapes and notice 
tlic ease with which hexagons fit together and 
how no space is wasted. 

4. Model sleep hives and modern hives. 
Notice shopkeepers who sell hives. they gener¬ 
ally have tiny models of hives which they are 
willing to lend to schools. 

Wasps 

Children readily recognize the black and 
yellow striped wasp. They are generally fright¬ 
ened of It. A talk on the wasp and its habits 
should be given to Juniors, for understanding 
will lessen or desUoy fear, Tlic chief facts 
about wasps may be sliortly stated— 

I There are several kinds of wasps. The lior- 
net may be classed as one, but of the common 


wasps in Britain there arc seven or perhaps 
eight kinds. 

2. These common wasps are social in habits, 
build nests, and have three types in each— 
queen, workers, and drones. 

3. The race survives through the hibernating 
sleep of queens. Thus the destruction of queen 
wasps found asleep in late autumn, winter, and 
early spring is important. 

4. On awakening from sleep the queen makes 
a hole for the nest. The nest is made of a kind 
of paper manufactured by the queen from 
wood scraped from trees, posts, etc,, and mixed 
with saliva'. Watch for a wasp doing this m 
spring. The cells are cuji-shaped. and eggs are 
fastened to each cell. The eggs go through the 
stages of larvae and pupae before becoming 
full-grown wasps. 

5. The home is made larger as tlic .season 
progresses. 

6 Wasps feed not only on nectar but also on 
meat or garbage. Fruit is a favourite dish, but 
wasps also kill a number of insect pests. 

7. Queen wasps arc reared last, The young 
queens do not quarrel with the old queen, 

8. Food is not stored. Alter mating the nest 
is neglected, and many young are allowed to die. 
Then the queens hibernate and the others die. 

9. The wasp stings only when attacked, but 
pluckily pursues an adversary. 

10. Wasps do considerable damage to fruit, 
etc., and for tliis and other reasons they are 
probably best destroyed as pests, 

11. Wasps have marked divisions (wasp 
waistcd), and fold their wings lengthwise. 


BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 


Butteiflies are favourites with children. The 
colouring of the wings and the flight of these 
insects both attract attention From the point 
of a Nature Study syllabus, however, the butter¬ 
fly has other qualifications for inclusion m a 
course, In this insect the changes through egg, 
larva, pupa, and complete imago stages can be 
mo.st easily observed. If for no other reason the 
teacher of Nature study should include some 
lessons on butterflies. With some of the appar¬ 
atus described earlier it is possible in both town 
17—115,366,1) 


and country to watch the development of these 
insects. 

Structure of the Butterfly 

If a butterfly is caught and killed in a killing 
bottle its structure can be observed. A Ccibbage 
White butterfly may well serve such a purpose. 

The butterfly is definitely an insect, and has 
the well defined head, thorax, and abdomen. 

{a) The Head. No jaw.s. woith noting, the 
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proboscis has developed instead. This is the 
organ by which, the butterfly suclcs nectar fiom. 
flowers; when not in use it is coiled up (tiy to 
observe a butterfly unrolling this proboscis). 
There are two large compound eyes. The three 
smaller eyes are present only in a few butterflies. 
The antennae have knob-lilce ends, and this 
fact serves in the British Isles as an easy method 
of distinguishing butterflies from moths, the 
antennae of the latter being feathery, These are 
the centres of smell and touch. If the antennae 
are destroyed a butterfly is unable to regulate its 
flight. 

(i) TheThorax. Six legs are attached, Watch 
a butterfly alight. Many varieties use only the 
four back legs when on the ground. Notice that 
the two front legs are often shorter and carried 
against the thorax. The ends of the legs are 
jointed. Observation will show differences in 
the leg endings in various types of butterfly. 
Butterflies are classified largely by their feet, 
but this cannot be discussed here. 

Tliere are four wings, and the movements of 
these are controlled by expansion and contrac¬ 
tion of the chest, When folded the wings are 
closed vertically and thus the underwings arc 
shown (moths generally show the upper pair, 
which are closed over the lower). Both butter¬ 
flies and moths have scale wings {hcncc the name 
lepidoptera); these scales mb off w\\en touched. 
The breathing, nervous, and digestive sys¬ 
tems are similar to those described for insects 
generally. 

3, The abdomen is elongated but does not 
call for any comment except that the repro- 
ductory organs, excretory organs, and muscles 
make up this part of the body. 

The teacher would do well to obtain some 
butterfly’s eggs and rear them in a cage. 

Eggs 

Butterflies' eggs are usually laid on the under¬ 
sides of leaves. By some instinct the parent 
deposits the eggs singly or in colonies on plants 
which will provide food for the caterpillai s that 
will develop from the eggs. Search will generally 
reveal eggs which can be secured for scliool 
observation work, Do not pick the eggs off but 
take the leaf or spray on which they are found. 


The eggs should be observed through a inagni- 
fying glass and drawings made of their shapes. 
Many beautiful patterns can be observed. Some 
moths lay their eggs on twigs. Other butter¬ 
flies and moths lay their eggs on any material 
without apparent selection or thought. One 
of the most common for school observation is 
the common cabbage butterfly. The eggs are 
golden yellow and can be found on the underside 
of the leaves of the cabbage and other plants 
of the cabbage family 

Caterpillars 

From the eggs hatch out caterpillars. The 
tiny creatures cat enormously and grow quickly. 
The presence of caterpillars on a plant is often 
first shown by the signs of leaf destruction Tlie 
caterpillar is worm-like and has a head and a 
body on which there are a number of legs, The 
front six aie the true legs, and correspond to llie 
ultimate six legs which the peifect insect will 
have. There arc other temporary legs. This 
examination and description of the legs will 
provide observational work, Attachments for 
climbing may often be observed. Caterpillars 
walk in different ways. These should be ob¬ 
served. The "looper" caterpillar, for example, 
seizes objects with the front legs and draws the 
two temporary legs almost up to these, thus 
looping his body. The jaws arc very powerful, 
and the head is strong; there are traces of 
antennae. As giowth proceeds caterpillars cast 
theii coats 

A very interesting .study is that of the colour¬ 
ing of caterpillars, Some arc very like the leaves 
or twigs on which they Jive. the sticlc cater¬ 
pillar is a good example. Such an instance of 
protective colouring may lead to a talk on other 
protective colours, e.g. lions in the desert, tigers 
in bamboo, chameleons, etc. 

Some caterpillars though briglit and gaudy 
expose themselves freely: these are found to 
have a taste unpleasant to birds, Experiments 
witli chickens will prove that after tasting one 
unpleasant caterpillar they will leject tliose of 
like colouring. The caterpillar of the magpie 
moth, which is found on currant bushes, is one 
of this type. 

Notice here that caLeipillars which feed at 
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times this coat changing will take placCj and 
the caterpillar will grow bigger and bigger. 

8. When the fifth coat change might be ex¬ 
pected the caterpillar begins to eat less but is 
not so listless. Wandering round it loolrs for a 
stick or a proj ection. This indicates that the time 
has come for not a change of coat but a change 
of state, The pupa stage is about to begin 

9. Make a number of paper bags in the shape 
of cones, that is, like the sweet bags often 
supplied in shops Place a cateipillar which is 
ready in each ot these and pin up to the side of 
the cage, 

10. Spinning will begin and soon the cater¬ 


pillar will be shrouded in a beautiful silk cocoon. 
When the cocoons are complete, silk producers 
bake the cocoons or ti eat tlieni so that the pupa is 
killed The silk is then obtained from the cocoon, 

11, Leave the cocoons in the cage. Some 
fifteen days after the cocoons are fully made 
some of the moths will be ready to come out. 
They will bite their way through the silk and 
emerge as yellowish white moths barred with 
indistinct lines of darker colour. 

12. Mating may take place between a male 
and female moth, and eggs may be laid which 
will be feitile. Their fertility, of course, will be 
tested by whether or not they hatch. 


Some Butterfues and Moths to djx Ouserveu 


Butterfly 

Food of 

Perfect Insect 

Moth 

Food of 

Perfect Insect 

Caterpillar 

Seen 

Calcrpillar 

Seen 

Larg-e wlilte 

1 

Cabbage 

Jiino-Aug, 

Eyed Hawlc 

poplar, willow, 
apple 
potato 

late Summer 

Tied Aclmiial 

nettle 


Death's I'Icad 

Juno 




Hawlc 


Peacool; 


Jiily-Aug 

Convolvulus 

convolvulus 

June 


•* 

Hawlc 



Brimstone 

biicktlioin 

Spring, Autumn 

Magpie 

gooseberry, 

July, Aug, 

Tortovscskcll 

nettle 

Jwne-Sept 

currant 


Common blue 

wild strawberry 

Juiie-Aiig 

Tigei 

many garden 

all Summci 


and grasses 


plants 


SPIDERS 


The spider should not be included in a section 
devoted to insects. A note or two on this 
creature will not, however, be out of place, as 
it will emphasize the reason for its non-inclusion 
as an insect. 

The garden spider may be taken as a typical 
spider. It belongs to the jointed-foot animals 
(c/. insects), but is in the arachnid class. The 
body has two parts— 

(fl) Tlie head and bieast united in one pait. 

(!)) The abdomen. 

The head has two pairs of appendages— 

(fl) One pair, used for seizing its prey, with 
peculiarly jointed ends and poison fangs, 

(6) One pail used as feelers. 

The mouth is small and placed on the under¬ 
side of the liead. There are eight eyes with single 
facets. 

Below the head on the part coriespoiiding to 


the tlioiax arc loui paiis of legs. Each leg is 
tipped witli a special claw-like device which 
enables the spider to cling to surfaces over 
which it desires to walk Interest in spiders is 
increased when their webs are examined. The 
silk used in making these webs is manufactured 
in special spinnerets which are situated at the 
end of the abdomen The silk is foiced out of 
the spinnerets by contiaction of those organs. 
Numbers of spinning tubes, many hundreds m 
fact, are enclosed within each spinneret. Several 
kinds of silk can be woven, and some wet and 
some diy according to the need of the spider. 
The five strands coalesce together to form 
strongei tlireads, and the silk is manufactured 
by the hind legs of the spider The gaiden 
spider builds a most beautiful web, in which 
it hope.s Lo entrap Hies and other insects for 
food. 




ANIMAL LIFE 


C ERTAIN animals come within the child’s 
enviionmeiit, and it is necessary to in¬ 
clude some lessons on these in the Natuic 
course. The lessons willj of courscj deal only very 
simply with the structure of the various animals, 
and the notes included here are intended to offer 
some guide as to the methods of treatment. 

The animals which should be described in the 
course can be divided into three groups— 

I, Domestic animals—these include the cow, 
sheep, pig, horse, dog, and cat 
2 Wild animals of the countryside—here, 
talks on the rabbit, fox, stoat, weasel, and badger 
might be given. 

DOMESTIC 

The word "domestic” is derived from a Latin 
word damns —a house. This explains of itself 
that domestic animals are those whicli belong 
to the house or home, that is, they arc animals 
that live with or near man, and are his especial 
concern. (Incidentally, why is a word which 
comes from the Latin found in the Englisli 
language? Such things are worth mentioning 
sometimes.) The domestic animals are kept by 
man for several reasons— 

T. As friends and pets, e.g. the cat and dog. 

2. As protectors, c,g. the clog. 

3, As suppliers of milk, c.g. the cow and goat, 
etc. 

4. As suppliers of food, e,g, the pig, sheep, 
bullock, etc. 

5. As beasts of burden, e g the horse, mule, 
donkey, camel, etc 

The Cow 

Cows are kept chiefly for their milk, but the 
Ilesli also is eaten by man. Get the children to 
describe the appearance of a cow—the shape of 
the body, the shape of the head, the position 
of eyes, ears, and horns, Notice that there 
aie various kinds of cows. Picturc.s of cattle 
can be obtained from a weekly paper such 


3 Typical animals of other countries: (a) 
Carnivorous types such as the lion, tiger, and 
leopard, (6) herbivorous types such as the 
deer, bison, and buffalo; (c) other interesting 
animals; here the selection is very wide, and 
might inchide the elephant, the giraffe, and the 
kangaroo. 

These lessons will, of course, be mainly 
descriptive, and will be illustrated mainly with 
pictures (.see Pkactical Junior Tr..vciiEu 
Animal Charts). Visits to a zoo can also lie 
ananged in some ca.scs, TIjc lessons should be 
linked up with the geography course, 


ANIMALS 

as the Farmer and Slockbreeder. Caltle-cakc 
dealeis and vendors of patent cattle foods will 
also supply attractive pictures for class use. 
These can be used m composition lessons. The 
shape of the legs and feet should be noticed and 
the hoots arc especially interesting. The horns 
of the cow are liollow. Those of the deer family 
arc solid and are shed annually. 

The cow cats only vegetable food, that is, it 
is a vegetarian. The grass or hay upon which it 
feeds is pulled off by its teeth, with the assist¬ 
ance of its tongue, and is swallowed. The food is 
quickly eaten and stored in the first stomach. 
Wiicii this stomach is full or the cow lias no 
immediate furtlier opportunity to gather more 
food it lies down. The food then passes from the 
first to the second stomach, from whence it 
passes back to the mouth to be chewed, Most 
children will have seen a cow chewing the cud 
The food is then swallowed and passes through 
a third stomach, and finally is digested in the 
fourth stomach. IL is intere.sLitig to notice that 
animals which chew the cud in the wild state 
have to swallow food rapidly, and then often 
rim from their cnemLcs. Tluus they arc so con¬ 
stituted that the digestive and even chewing 
process can i)c done later in riiiictness. 

Milk which is obtained from the cow is a 
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perfect food. Although nearly i^oths of it con¬ 
sists of water all the main groups of food aic 
present in it. As milk easily becomes contami¬ 
nated with germs of disease special care must 
be taken to keep it clean, The three main 
grades of milk are Tubeiculm Tested(Steiilized), 
Tuberculin Tested (Pasteurized), and Accredited, 
Por details see H M.S.O, leaflets No 1589 and 
1590, T(J50 

In town schools especially a talk on tlie way in 
which milk reaches the home might be given: 


Wild sheejj are still found in some parts of 
the world. These are mostly horned and have 
short tails. Many domestic sheep are unhorned 
—^the females generally are without horns—and 
the tails arc long. Sheep are kept in flocks and 
feed on grassland. The lower slopes of mountains 
and the uplands are the chief homes The country 
child will have splendid opportunities of watch¬ 
ing sheep and of seeing how nimble the lambs 
are m springtime, Sheep are herbivorous. Soon 
after the middle of May shearing begins, and the 



^heep tn the Peak District, Derbyshire 
The gra« rfowii? 0/ the worid provide pasture for sheep 


(a) milking the cows, (6) cooling the milk, (c) 
placing it in large cans, (rf) transport—rail or 
road, (e) the milkman, (/) bottled milk. 

Many valuable bi-pioducts are obtamed from 
the carcass of the cow—leather from the hides, 
horn for knife handles, etc., from the horns, 
glue from the hoofs, aitificial manure from the 
bones, sausage skins from the intestines, etc. 

The Sheep 

Sheep are kept for their wool and for their 
flesh. Children will have seen loads of frozen 
mutton being delivered at butchers’ shops iii 
the cities. This will serve as a link wth a 
geography lesson. 


long woolly coat which has kept the sheep warm 
in winter is clipped off and sold. The fleece, a.s 
it is called, must be cleaned, combed, spun, and 
woven before it is useful as clothing to man 

The Pig 

Pigs are not very attractive animals as kept 
ill the average pigsty, though when kept in the 
open and m woodlands they are not so unpleas¬ 
ant, and may even dei'elop habits of energy and 
strength. The wild pig can be clangeroiis Lo man, 

The pig has cloven hoofs. The shape of its 
head, with the pointed snout which is supported 
by a special bone not found in other hoofed 
creatures, is typical of the pig family 
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The pig is supplied, with tnsks in both jaws 
though ill some kinds these are not very prom¬ 
inent, The tusks in the uppei jaw point 
upward. There aie four toes on each foot: only 
the middle two touch the giound in walking. 
Pigs have only one stomach and do not, there- 
foie, chew the cud. The coat is covered with 
bristles Practically the only use made of the 
pig is for food. When uncured the flesh is 
known as pork, when cured it is called bacon. 
The pig will eat flesh as well as a vegetable 
diet. 

The Horse 

The horse is the chief beast of biudcn in the 
British Isles. The Red Indian and Arab were 
always proud of the noble steeds winch carried 
them in the chase, in warfare, and in more 
peaceful pursuits The horse unlike the cattle 
previously described, stands on one toe Origi¬ 
nally the ancestors of the lioise had five toes 
two have now disappeared, and the remains of 
the other two toes aic seen in two splint bones 
found near the fetlock Wild hoiscs arc still 
found in Mongolia. Other wild hoiscs have origi¬ 
nated from those who have escaped from domes- 
tici Ly. The food of the horse is entirely vegetable. 
Horses have been bred by man for various 
purposes. The strong, slow-inovmg cart horse, 
the high-stepping carriage horse, and the agile 
gracefvrl vace-Uoise can all be observed. In the 
country tlie hunter can be seen—speedy, sure¬ 
footed, and a good jumper 

The Dog 

The dog IS essentially a friend of man. 
Through long ages the dog has learned to love, 
respect, and live with human beings. Dogs 


WILD ANIMALS OF 

The Rabbit 

The rabbit is kiiosvu to both town and country 
children. It i.s an annual wiiich in it.*> imlural 
state lives in biirrow.s in llic grountl, and feeds 
entirely on vegetable food Food is obtained 


can be trained Lo attack biuglaib, leiricvc 
game, round up sheep and cattle, and guard 
properly. Ncverthclcs.s their cliicf function is 
to act as a companion to man. Dogs arc natur¬ 
ally flesh-eating mammals and. therefore, need 
a considciable amount of meal in tlicir diet. 
Their teeth arc especially made to tear meat, 
the jKiiutcd canine teeth particularly piom- 
inciit Dogs walk on their toes and cannot 
withdraw their claw.s into the paw.s. Tliore are 
five toes on the foie feet and foiu on the liind 
feet. Many hiccds arc kept, and dlu.sti'atinns 
of these can he obtained from a paper such as 
the Dog M'orld, which is published weekly. 

The Cat 

Though often kept in tlie house as a pet, 
the cat docs not give so much real affection as a 
dog, or at any rate iL docs not show it so readily 
Young cats aie particularly playful in their 
habits and graceful in their movements. Tlic 
cat is usually gentle, and makes a good pet for 
a child II is also useful m tliat it dcstinys rats 
and mice, which aic pc'its in some house.s. 

The cat IS a meat eater and a hunter. Wild 
cals aic particularly savage, and the beasts of 
prey arc mostly members of tlie cat family. 
The teeth are well developed for the purpose of 
tearing meat and killing smaller forms of life. 
Tire claws can be drawn back into sheaths within 
the paws, and arc particularly sharp and curved. 
The cat docs not chew its food. The tongue is 
rough and lile-Vikc' the vciy last \)it of flesh can 
be removed from a bone with the tongue. 

The long years nr which cats have lived witli 
man have somewhat altered the liabit.s inheiited 
from savage ancestois Yet cats still love to 
steal away for the adventure of hunting in the 
fields, hedges, 01 in the haunts of mice and lats 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 

not only horn herbage but also from hark 
gnawed from trees Foi this reason the rabbit 
docs considciable damage l lio front teeth are 
chisel shaped hi the wild state the rabbit feeds 
at night. The grey-brown colour of it*' fiu is 
especially suitable to art as a piotection against 
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observation. On alarm, the feeding rabbits 
remain perfectly still. Then one or more raise 
their tails and the warning patch of white is a 
signal for a general rush to the burrows. ‘Where 
the country is quiet, and foes of the rabbit are 
few or none, the rabbit will often feed in the 
day time. 

Tlic rabbit for many years Iieis been kept as 
a pet. In addition, rabbit farms arc run in order 
to obtain the fur. Breeding of rabbits com¬ 
mercially has led to many different varieties 
with vaiious markings on the fur The flesh is 



Fig. yo 
A Hare 

The grais »est 0 / llif hufe is catted a form. 


also sold for food. Wild rabbits are trapped and 
shot for their flesh, (The hate is larger than the 
rabbit, is more swift of foot, and does not live 
in burrows. The shape of the body is somewhat 
different too.) 

The Fox 

This well-known wild animal is hunted by 
packs of dogs m the British Isles, It is a member 
of the dog family but has a differently shaped 
head from the domestic dog's, and its eye pupils 
are elliptical, not round. The fox has a long, 
thill bofly with a reddish brown coat; tlie fur 
on the stomach is white, The long and bushy 
tail is known as the brush. The fox lives in a 
burrow. This the animal may construct for 
itself or it may use that of rabbits or badgers 
Baby foxes are usually born m April, and there 
are usually four or five in a litter. The food of 
the fox consists of small animals, birds, insects, 
and fruit. Prowling in the night, the fox often 


kills large numbers of poultry. This makes him 
an enemy of man. Were it not for the protection 
afforded to the fox by the hunting community 
it is probable that it would have become extinct, 
Farmers would not tolerate its raids on the 
poultry farm. 

The Stoat and the Weasel 

The stoat is a flesh-eating mammal of the 
weasel tribe. It is about 10 in. in length, the 
female being shorter than the male. In summer 
the coat is reddish brown above and white 
below, the ear being tipped, with white and the 
tail with black. In winter the coat may be white 
except the black tail tip The name erviiiie is 
applied to the animal when white. Tlie change 
in colour occurs only m colder climates, so that 
whilst stoats in England rarely become pure 
white those of northern Scotland and Scan¬ 
dinavia do No stoats are found in Ireland, 
Stoats hunt and feed at night on rats, mice, 
and similar creatures, Rabbits and hares are 
also attacked by them. The white fur is valuable, 

The weasel is not quite so large as the stoat, 
being rarely more than 8 in, long. In colour and 
habits it is very similar to the stoat 

The weasel hunts with great ferocity, and is 
particularly fond of poultry and eggs The 
weasel often lives to four years of age, but a 
stoat rarely lives more than two years. 

The Badger 

The badger is a much larger animal than 
either the stoat or weasel, being over 2 ft. long 
when full grown. It is grey, but striped with 
black and white down the head. The badger 
lives in holes in the ground, and is only to be 
found in the more secluded pai ts of the country. 
Hunting by night, the badger feeds partly on 
roots and insects, although it is really a flesli- 
cating type of animal. It is quiet and inoffensive 
in its habits unless attacked, when it is fierce 
and stubborn. A sport once common in Great 
Britain was that of badger baiting , small dogs 
were encouraged to attack a badger. This sport 
is now prohibited, Badger hair is used for brush 
making. In China the flesh is considered a 
delicacy. 
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TYPICAL ANIMALS OF OTHER COUNTRIES 


There are numberless animals whicli might 
be described, and the Practical Junior 
Teacher charts will give an idea of the com¬ 
parative sizes of some of them. 

l^aiive couniries of some well-known Ammals — 


Clumpanzee 

Gorilla 

f Equatorial West and Central Africa 

Monlccys 

Gibbon 

) 

Malay 

Tiger , 

India, Malacca 

Leopard 

Africa, S. Asia 

Puma . 

America 

Jaguar 

Cenlral and South Ainonca 

Lion 

South and Central Afiica 

Brown Bear . 

Northern Latitudes 

Grizzly Bear 

Canada 

Beaver 

Canada 

BufTalo 

Canada 

Yak , 

Tibet 

Antelope 

India 

African Rliinoceros Upper Nile 

Indian ,, 

India, Malay 

Dromedary 

, Asia and Africa 

Camel 

, Centra! Africa 

Zebra . 

, Ea.st and South Afiica 

Giiaflc 

, East and South Africa 

Kangaroo 

. Australia 

Hippopotamus 

Africa 

Crocodile 

, Africa 

Alligator 

, America 

Carnivorous 

Types 


The lion that feeds on grass-catiiig animals, 
the tiger, larger and more cruel, that creeps 
through the long bamboo grass, and the leopai'd, 
whose coat resembles the dappled shadows made 
by the trees, might bo taken as types of meal 
eaters. It may be mentioned that the male 
lion in the Uratiiral state does not possess the 
bushy mane so characteristic of him in captivity, 
Some types never develop the mane at all, but 
in those that do it is constantly being torn off by 
undergrowth. 

Herbivorous Animals 

Throughout the world man has sought these 
as food through long ages, The Red Indian 
hunted the bison. Deer, antelopes, and buffaloes 
have been hunted in othei parts of the world. 


Interesting Wild Animals 

The elephant is found in Africa and Asia, The 
Asiatic or Indian elephant has smaller ears but 


a much larger head than the African type. The 
African elephant has only three nails on the 
hind feel, whilst the Indian has four. The trunk, 
which is leally an elongated nose, has two 
finger-likc ends in the African elephant, and but 
one ill the Indian. The Indian elephant is often 
blotched with white. The African elephant 
develops largo tusks, and is valued for the ivory 
these yield. The Indian elephant is used as a 
draught animal. Elephants are vegetarians. 



Fig. 71 

A Giraffe in the Zoological Gardens, London 


7 he }iutn’P name "Zutnapa,'' an -lKi?>nr i.'oii/ 
iJR'iiiiiH? “ the beautiful" 


The giraffe always amuses childicn by its long 
iicck and peculiar gait, The body is small, the 
hind part being lowci than the front, Two 
short horns are found in the head. The tongue 
is long. Food, whicli is vegetable, is obtained 
from ticcs and bushes. The giialle may be as 
much as 18 ft, high ami can only toucii the 
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ground with its head by stretching the legs”wide 
apart. 

The kangaroo is interesting as being a pouched 
mammal. The animal is found as a native only 
in Australia and New Guinea. Many species are 
known, some as small as rabbits and the largest 


5 ft. in length of body with a four-foot tail 
behind The kangaroo is a vegetable feeder, 
eatmg at night, The young are kept for some 
time after bii-th in a pouch Even when able to 
feed on grass the tiny kangaroo will bound back 
to the pouch on any alarm of danger. 


KEEPING PETS 


There is considerable value in keeping pets. 
Children learn to treat living things with respect 
and kindness, It will be found that these traits 
are not necessarily inherent m children. Young 
animals do not always find their most consider¬ 
ate friends amongst untutored children. On 
tlie other hand, the patience and tolerance 
displayed by animals for tlie tugs and twists 
inflicted upon them by tiny children must be 
admired. 

Ill the army and in the backwoods the soldier 
or wanderer gives first considciation to hi.s 
animal, The physical needs of the horse, mule, 
or camel often come before those of the man. 
Children learn habits of legularity and order 
when they have pets to consider 

There are also lessons of biology and the laws 
of life which can bo observed and assimilated 
when pets are kept. Young Farmeis’ Clubs en¬ 
courage boys and girls to care for and tend some¬ 
thing that lives and grows, The Junior School 
Nature Scheme might well have some place in 
it for the eiicoiuagement of the keeping of pels 
by boy.s and girls. 

Many difficulties have to be overcome. Par¬ 
ents are not always anxious to allow their 
children to keep animals. Children, too, whilst 
keen for a time, sometimes seem to lose zest ior 
their pets almost as quickly as they took up the 
task of caring for them. Then conditions at 
school are not always suitable tor communal 
pet Iceeping. In country schools it is sometimes 
possible to have ranges of labbits' hutches, 
pens of poultry, or a small aviary. In the town 
school this is not possible. 

What, then, can be suggested to overcome 
some of these difficulties? In the first place it is 
evident that some chilchen in the school will 
already keep pets—cats, dogs, canaries, rabbits, 
and perhaps tame mice. AiTange a pet show. 


either separately or in conjunction with the 
school flower show Invite the parents to the 
show, charge them a small entrance fee if you 
like, and offer prizes. It is an illuminating ex¬ 
perience. Oil one occasion some twenty dogs 
were brought to school to be judged. No judge 
ever had a more difficult task. The dogs were 
nondescript in breed, but had been very carefully 
groomed. It was quite a social event judging 
those dogs in the school playgioimd, and what 
a crowd formed the ring Similarly the cats and 
kittens, labbits and cruianes, guinea pigs and 
mice were a mixed collection Those who had 
never believed in keeping pets before or who 
doubted the wisdom of linking the school with 
pet keeping would have been converted. 

After the show has stimulated interest the 
next thing to do is to arrange for some after¬ 
school talks on pet-keeping by some one who 
might be called an expert. The Inspector of the 
Royal Scfciety for the Pievention of Ciuelty to 
Animals is always a friend who can be relied 
upon to give assistance in this way, A school 
pet show may lead to the discovery of other 
friends who can be induced to come and talk to 
the children. 

The teacliei may talk about the various kinds 
of pets and give some little instruction that will 
be helpful to the children. 

Dogs 

Dogs serve various uses The farmer and 
huiitei have their dogs to assist in their work, 
The dog which the child will keep will be a pet, 
but may also be a watch dog. The large dogs 
are not suitable for small houses. Amongst those 
that can be lecomincnded arc terriers—fox, 
Iiish, black and tan, Scotch, Skye, and York¬ 
shire—pomcraiiians, chows, and spaniels. 
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A Camel near Haifa 

One-hiiniped camel «««ri i» .-Ifathi ami \'oiih Ajrica. Jor trantport 
a "dmuednry," a ivovd tv/mh reallv mcam a camel used /or iitftug IrAi/si this type ’«» 
others are merely draught antinals, earryuig/rom 6 etcl to almost Imlj it ton 
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.■i Brown Bear a! the Zoological {tnrdens, I.uudnu 


7 he Hrawn ]iear,/oiiil<i in Norlhern Euiopc, is very similar la the On^zly iicm of I luci itfi, lliMiigh 

the <!iioul of the Broivn Bear is shongev. the ears larger and mare upslandtug, ami the eves /ni«/icp u/niK 

than those of the Griaely Hear 
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A pu-ppy is interesting to a child, and there 
is pleasure in seeing the wee dog grow up, 
Patience is required to teach puppies good 
habits, and distemper often takes toll of baby 
dogs; steam from hot water containing eucalyp¬ 
tus oil gives lelief to the catairh which this 
involves 

Cleanliness is essential Bathing is sometimes 
necessary The coat should be brushed daily. 

A dog needs exercise and regular walks should 
be taken with the dog. Meals should also be 
regular, Too much meat is harmful Small 
bones should not be given as they splinter and 
may cause internal injury. Small dogs may sleep 
in a basket. \^^herc a kennel is provided it 
should be dry, warm, and sheltered. Dogs like 
company, so have them indoois as much as 
possible, 

Cats 

Generally cats require no special sleeping 
place, and as they are most assiduous in their 
own care of their coats require no attention, hi 
this way, though Persian cats sometimes need 
to have some of the old coat removed when new 
hair is growing. Cats should be allowed to go 
out sometimes as they require exercise as well 
as do dogs. Pish and meat should be given 
sparingly Bread and milk, gravy and vegetables 
make quite good food. A little cooked meat can 
be given. 

Most of the cats kept arc mongrels, but there 
are many beautiful pure breeds. The long-haired 
chinchilla and the long-haired tabby aie very 
showy. The torboise-shcU cat with short hair is 
well known. 

Rabbits 

Rabbits should be kept only where there is 
plenty of room for the hutch—it can be at some 
distance from the house in a sheltered spot. 
The hutch should be placed where it will catch 
the sunshine at some time of the day. It mu.st 
be built so that the floor slopes slightly to give 
drainage, and should be divided into a sleeping 
compartment (with no light), and a run covered 
with flue wire, The sleeping place should be 
supplied with dry straw or bracken —not hay. 


A spring clip should be arranged on the wire into 
which hay or green stuff can be clipped. The 
animals can feed from it without soiling the 
food. Gieat fun can be had in summer by con¬ 
structing a movable run in which the labbits can 
be placed on a lawn. They will enjoy feeding 
from the grass, and the rmi can easily be moved 
to a new place when all the tender leaves have 
been eaten from one patch 

The first meal of the day should be of oats and 
bran, with green stuff to follow. The evening 
meal may be similar Green stuff and hay should 
be Icept in the clip and renewed frequently. 

Cleanliness must he observed, and the hutches 
should be cloaued out at least once a day. 

Aiigoms are pretty rabbits with long white fur, 
They require considerable attention to keep their 
fur m good condition and unmatted. 

Chinchillas are hardy rabbits and good pets, 

Other varieties are Belgian Hares, Blue Bev- 
erans, and Dutch. 

Some Other Pets 

1. Mice, These require a plentiful space and 
considerable attention with regard to cleanliness 
in their quarters, otherwise they become objec¬ 
tionable. Sawdust should be placed on the 
floois of the cages, and this should be changed 
very frequently, The mice should be fed on 
vegetable food—oats, wheat, and bird's seed 
are the best, Water should be provided. 

2. Guinea Pigs can be kept very mucli in the 
same way as rabbits, but the hutches should 
be placecl in a shed during winter as these little 
animals are moie delicate and cannot bear very 
much cold, 

3. Cage birds are often kept as pets. There 
are arguments for and against the practice. 
Where birds are kept m cages, the cages should 
have only one wired side, the front The cage 
should be kept out of full sunlight and draughts. 
Perfect cleanliness should be ensuied, a plentiful 
supply of water provided, and suitable food 
given. Canaries like seeds of millet, canary 
seed, rape, gioats, and linseed, A variety from 
day to day should be given and not variety at 
one meal. Titbits in the way of boiled egg, 
meal-worms, and small caterpillars can be given. 

Mule birds are those bred from a pair of birds 
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one of which is a canary. They arc generally 
more liardy than pure-brcd, canaiies. Among 
the possible crossings are: goldfinch-canary, 
chaffinch-canary, and linnet-canary. 


Aquarium Life 

Some stud3' of tlie life of creatures and plants 
which live in water can be made where an aquar¬ 
ium is provided for the purpose. An aquarium 
IS a glass vessel or one with glass sides in which 
water creatures and plants can be observed, If 
the water is fresh then the aquarinm is Icnown 
as a fiesh-water aquarium, if it contains sea 
water then it is known as a marine aquaiium. 


Buying an Aquarmm 

The simplest form of aquarium is, of course, 
an ordinary glass bowl or rectangular dish, 
which can be purchased for less than los. 
Where funds will allow it is better to purchase 
a proper rectangular tank. A bmlt-up aquarium 
i8 in. long, 12 in wide, and 12 m. deep can be 
purchased for about 50s. A large one 4 ft. long, 
15 ill. wide, and 15 in. deep costs about £9. A 
clieaper kind can be made by a sicilful amateur. 
On a stout base board, angle plates aie fixed. 
These plates rise vertically from each corner. 
A slab of slate is placed on the base board and 
sheets of glass are fixed between the angle plates. 
The glass sheets and slate are made watcrpioof 
at the joints with special waterproof putty which 
can be purchased for the purpose. There is 
good fun in keeping an aquarium, even if it is 
made in a large glass jam-jar 


Preparing the Aquarium 

Having seemed the aquarium the next 
business is to prepare it for use. The bottom 
must be covered with sand. Any one who has 
stirred a spoonful of clay into a glass of water 
will realize that the fine particles take hours to 
settle. if any clay gets m the tank the slightest 
movement of fish or plant will make the water 
murky for a long time, so it is nccessaiy to wash 
with many changes of water the liver sand which 
has been obtained, Similaily any rocks, stones, 
pebbles, shells, or ornaments which are to be 
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placed m the water must be scrubbed and washed 
in several changes uf fresh water. 

Water. For a frcsli-waler aquai ium water may 
be obtained from a pond. Sec that the supply 
is clear and free from clay. Where no pond 
water is available place rain-water in the tank 
Tap water is not to be recommended. 

Aquatic VlanU, A knowledge of Nature study 
shows that there is a balance of plant and animal 
life within a pond. The plants supply tlie oxygen, 
which is slightly soluble in water, for tlie fish 
and other cicatnres to use lu order to maintain 
life. Thus it is necessary next to obtain some 
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plants for the aquarium. Pond plants arc easily 
obtained from ponds or the margins of rivers. 
These should be leniovcd with roots and washed 
before placing them in the aquarium. It is 
possible to purchase pond plants from naturalists 
or in a large town an inquiry to a store may be 
successful in securing some plants. The Cana¬ 
dian pond weed is suitable, as it grows quickly 
and needs no soil for the loots Other kinds are 
willow moss, water-mint, and water crowfoot. 
Floating plants can also be used and the common 
duckweed is easily obtained. Small pebbles 
should be tied with silk to the roots ol rooting 
plants, and these should be put under the sand 
with the jjebbles placed on lop The plants 
should be left for two or three weeks to allow 
them to become establijjhed, 


Inhabitants of tJie Aquarium 

In towns the easiest way to begin is to secure 
a number of goldfish—according to the size o( 
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the tank—and to place them in the aquarium. 
Very interesting observations on the method 
of swimming—rising, falling, turning, propul¬ 
sion, etc.—can be made, The moving fish will 
be a never ending source of interest to the 
Juniors, Do not place the tank in direct sun¬ 
shine for too long a period. Those who have seen 
tanks of fish in some fishmongeis’ shops will 
realize that in addition to goldfish there are 
other suitable fish—a small peich or loach, two 
or three gudgeons, a chub 01 a dace are all 
possible choices. Some of them will thrive 
together 

Other creatures may be included, too, tliough 
a sheet of muslin, perfoiated zinc, or glass is 
necessary to keep some of them from straying. 
Naturalists can often supply suitable examples 
of pond life. It must be remembered that some 
creatures piey on others, The great water beetle 
IS harmless to other life, the great diving beetle 
IS a foe to fish, snails, and other life, The diving- 
bell spider is interesting. At certain times of 
the year the changes in the larva of the dragon¬ 
fly may be observed, and the way the spawn of 
frogs or toads change until the complete creature 
is evolved is worth studying. 

Shell fish should also be included. These 
creatures will keep down the green slime which 
would otheiwise form on the glass. They can 
be obtained from pond edges, canal sides, and 
sometimes from brooks. The duck mussel, and 
the fresh-water cockle and mussel can be 
obtained. Expeiiencc will teach how to main¬ 
tain a balance of life, and observation will show 
what creatures are destructive. 

Food should be supplied twice a day, but only 
ill small quantities. Care should be taken to 
remove superfluous food as it will cause the 
water to become distasteful. Ant’s cocoons, 
vermicelli, fish meal, and various kinds of worms 
are among the kinds of food which can be given 
Raw meat minced up can serve as a substitute 
when none of these can be obtained. Food for 
the creatures of the aquanum can be easily 
purchased at Naturalist's shops. 

Water should rarely be changed. If the proper 
proportion of plant life is present then the water 
will remain pure and wholesome. Should the 
fish bo seen continually coming to the surface 
of tlie water it is probable that there i.s not 


enough aii present and the water wants aerating, 
This can be done by forcing an in with a fire 
lose hose or by letting water drip in so that air 
is cariied in with the water. Where the water 
is completely changed it must be allowed to 
stand in a bucket 01 tank for some time so that 
it becomes at the same temperature as the water 
already in the tank. Goldfish are especiallv 
liable to die if great differences of tempcratuie 
are experienced. Water drawn from a tap is 
considerably colder than water which has le- 
mained for a long time in a bowl or aquaiium, 
and yet people often change the water by merely 
adding taji water! 

A Marine Aquarium 

This should be filled with real sea water; 
ordinary water may be added from time to time 
to maintain the water level. Seaweed and many 
of the beautiful sea plants may be obtained 
during a visit to the seaside. Sea anemones, 
shrimps, and shell fish also can be collected. 
Of course, they must be earned liome m jars of 
sea water. It is recommended, however, tliat 
only schools actually near or on the sea coast 
should keep a salt-water aquanum. 

Pond Life 

Every pond, stream, and brook is full of 
living creatures ranging in size from organisms 
that can be seen only under high-poweied 
microscopes to large sliell-fish and beetles. 
Tempoiary pools in a field, stagnating water in 
ditches, and even vases in which cut flowers are 
placed soon become alive with myriads of 
creatui es, some very primitive in their structure 
but all illustrating the wonders of life processes. 

Though the teacher in the Junior School may 
be interested in studying these, it is not practical 
to give detailed attention to pond life in the 
Junior School, Yet it is worth telling the 
children something of the creatures of the pond, 
and, where possible, showing them such living 
things. 

Here it is only proposed to comment biiefly 
on one or two interesting features 

The life history of a frog can be partly studied 
in school by obtaining some frog’s spawn and 
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watching its development, The changes which 3. In about a fortnight (tlie lengtli of time 
occur in the creature may be summarized as depending tin tcinpciaturc ami other cniulitions) 
follows— n. tadpole hatches from each egg 

I. In late spring the female lays hei eggs in 4. The baby tadpole has no mouth at birth, 
large masses; each egg is enclosed m an encir- and lives on the food stored within it [cj. broad- 
cling mass of gelatine. The mass of eggs is known bean and clnclceu) Small gills outside the main 
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as ^pawn. It is quite easy to secure some of this body arc used for bieathing, oxygen dissolved in 

in April from almost any pond the water being absorbed and carbon dioxide 

2, Whilst in tlnsspherical state each egg which being given up. SiickeiM are pie.'ient on each side 

is fertile begins to grow The jclly-hke covering of the head so that the baby Ladixile can cling 

prevents the eggs from overcrowding each other, to plants and other snppoi ts 
The heat of the sun is also trapped by thi.s 5. A inoutli develops, inteiiial gills appear, 
arrangement. I'ic’atuie begins to feed on vegetation. 
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6. Hind legs develop, 

7. Front iGgs begin to form and the hmgs 
develop, 

8. The lungs are used as well as the gills 
The tadpole frequently comes to the surface of 
the water to brcatlie. 

9. Tile gills diminish and finally close, the 
tail shrivels up and the tadpole has become a 
frog. 

Toads' eggs aie laid in long strings and not in 
masses. Both frogs and toads feed on slugs and 
insects. The toad does not seek the water as 
much as the frog, going there practically only 
at breeding time, Gaideners encourage toads 
because they destroy many insect pests Frogs 
do a similar service, but rarely stay long m one 
place. 

Beetles can often be seen swimming on the 
surface of the water or under the water. 

The largest British beetle is DythcHS. This 
beetle feeds on tadyioles, etc., and is carnivorous. 
The male can be differentiated from the female 
because he has on his fiont legs two pads which 
give out a gummy substance. The beetle comes 
to the surface to breathe, Air is drawn in at 
the back of the abdomen and entrapped under 
tlie wings, The eggs are laid on stems of weeds, 
a larva develops with a b^o^vn segmented body, 
SIX legs, and special air tubes on the end of the 
abdomen. 

Whirligig beetles can sometimes be seen. They 
are oval in shape, and can be seen whirling about 
on the top of the water. When frightened they 
dive below the surface and hide under the bottom 
of the pond. 

The water boatman is well known. Its body 
is very similar to that of a boat. The creature 
lies on its back. One pair of its legs arc used 
always as oars, the other being mainly used for 
holding its prey or seizing on some support. 
When frightened the water boatman dives 
beneath the surface, but has a difficulty in 
remaining long under water owing to the light¬ 
ness of its body. 

Water spiders are found in ponds. One, the 
wolf spider, hunts its prey instead of making a 


web to entrap them The true water spider has 
an underwater home The web, which is like 
an mveited thimble, is full of air, with an 
entrance at the bottom. The spider carries air 
down to the house by entrapping it between hair- 
like growths on its body. 

The mosquito is definitely a foe to man because 
it has the power of carrying germs of disease 
from one person to another. The egg is deposited 
in water and the larva and pupa stage are spent 
in water. Thus in all ponds the larva of the 
mosquito and gnat can be found. A film of oil 
on water prevents the larvae from obtaining 
air, and so they die. This method of eradicating 
the mosquito has been successfully tried. 

The dragon-fiy can often be seen flying over a 
pond in summei. Its beautiful colouring is very 
attractive. The body is veiy long, there are 
four wings, and the eyes are large and prominent. 
The flight is strong, swift, and agile Insects 
such as flics are chased by the adult dragon-fly. 
The larva spends its time in the water It has 
a special mask or appendage of the jaw, which 
it can thrust forward to sieze its prey. There is 
practically no pupa stage. After about a year 
in the water the nymph crawls up the stem of a 
water plant. In a short time the skin cracks and 
a perfect dragon-fly is seen to emerge 
The caddis fy is like a light and graceful 
moth. The eggs are laid on a pond surface or 
]ust beneath the surface, and are surrounded 
with jelly The larval and pupal stages are 
passed in the water. The larva after a few days 
begins to construct a home for itself. This home 
is tubc-like, and is built of grains of sand, leaves, 
sticlcs, etc. The end of the tube is closed when 
the larva is about to turn into a pupa. At the 
end of the pupa stage the creature emerges from 
the tube, moves about in the water for some 
time, and then rises to the surface whence it 
rises as the perfect and motli-like insect. 

Many other creatures can be observed' the 
May fly, various snails and worms, frogs, newts, 
and fishes of various kinds from the small 
stickleback and minnow to the large pike 
Also the plant life of a pond is interesting. 
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" Scienc6 ‘ The choice of topics should h$ closely feinted to the childfen’s iiilefasls and their treatineiil should 
eitm at providing an answer to Ihetr inauiries which will salisjy them for the inonient, without destroying 
their wonder, or i/uenchingl/ieir natural curiosity 'How itworhs' is a good praciicalgnide/or the teacher 
III all this early work "—Tun Report on the Puimary School, 1031. 


B oys and girJs oXten wonder how jnany 
of the things they see every day work 
In the upper classes of the Junior School, 
a very interesting course of lessons can be given 
explaining some of these mysteries, This section 
will give a series of notes which may be utilized 
by the teacher in arranging a Junior science 
course. In a few cases it will not be possible to 
give a complete answer to the questions asked. 
For example, in describing how a flash-lamp 
works, or why an electric bell rings, a full dis¬ 
cussion of electrical and chemical theory cannot 
be given. At lire same time, explanations will 
be suggested which will give no false scientific 


ideas This is very important. Teachers oX 
science in the Secondary Schools often find 
difficulties arise in their work because wrong 
impressions have been conveyed in Junior 
classes. This emphasizes the importance of the 
work of the Junior School teacher. It is found 
in English, history, and geography that the facts 
learnt in the Junior School are those which most 
readily abide. Similarly, in science, conceptions 
given whilst the childien are young arc most 
easily lememberecl and leproduced in later yoais. 
It is, therefore, vitally important that the work, 
liowcvciTimitecl it may in some schools have to 
be in scope, sliouldbe built on the light principles, 


WEATHER AND KINDRED RECORDING APPARATUS 


The Weather-Cock or - Vane 

This is used to show clearly and quickly the 
way the wind is blowing. The first weather-cock 
is said to be the biazen Triton on the Tower 
of Winds in Athens, erected about 100 is.c, The 
vane in its simplest form consists of; (i) a thin 
plate of wood or raetal fastened to a vertical 
rod in such a way that more than half the plate 
is on one side of the rod; (2) a socket into vvJhcJi 


the rod fits, (3) four arms at right-angles, 
marked with the four chief cardincal points, 
fastened below the socket, When the wind 
blows, the plate will turn so that it suffers the 
least pressure from the wind. This can be illus¬ 
trated by fixing up a simple vane and blowing 
on it from various directions The state of the 
weather which may be expected can be roughly 
judged from the direction from which the wind 
l)lows. TJnis, in lingland a south-west wind 


ia-(r,3f,f.|) 
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generally means that rain may be expected. The 
little rhyme beginning— 

The uorlk wind dolh blow 
And we shall have snoiu. .... 

indicates the same idea. 


The Rain-Gauge 

This is an instrument used to find the amount 
of rain which has fallen. Rainfall is always 



Fig. 1 

How to Make a Weather-Cock for 
Demonstration Purposes 


quoted in inches or centimetres. When it is said 
that an inch of rain has fallen, it means that 
if the land were perfectly level and water-tight 
the rain would cause water to the depth of one 
inch to cover the land. This gives an indication 
of the most simple rain-gauge. A glass jar or 
beaker with perfectly perpendicular sides, placed 
on a flat surface out of doors, would “catch" 
any rain that fell over it. Then, if a scale were 
pasted to the sides of the glass, the amount of 
rainfall could be read off. This kind of ram- 
gauge is open to several objections. 

1. It would be difficult to read very small 
falls of rain. 

2. Rain which was caught at one period 
might be lost by evaporation later on in the day. 

3. Rain might be lost by splashing, etc. 

In order to overcome these objections, a 
modern rain-gauge consists of four parts— 

I, The container, which is a cylindrical tin. 


2. The lid, which exactly fits over the cylinder. 
The top is made into a funnel which goes down 
mto the cylinder The neck is narrow and the 
end turned up. 

3. The holder, which is a small tin placed in¬ 
side the cylinder. The neck of the funnel is 
inserted in this holder. 

4. The Measurer. Tliis is a tall glass cylinder 
very much smaller in diameter than the con¬ 
tainer. Scientists graduate the glass cylinder so 
that very slight falls of rain can be measured. 
They calculate what volume of water would fill 
the container to a depth of one inch. This 
volume is placed in the glass cylinder. It will 
occupy a depth of perhaps 4 in. or 5 in. A mark 
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Fig. 2 

A Simple Pain-Gauge 


is made at this point, and the glass cylinder 
can then be graduated into tenths and hun- 
diedths. To use the apparatus, the water from 
the inner tin is poured into the glass measurer 
and the rainfall is read off on the scale. 

It is possible to graduate a glass for class use, 
Obtain a circular tin. Measure one inch from 
the bottom, inside, and make a mark on the side. 
Fill up to this mark with water. Pour the water 
into a medicine bottle. Mark on a strip of paper 
placed on the side the height reached by the 
water, and divide this measurement into ten 
equal parts. Of course, this simple rain-gauge 
cannot be expected to be very accurate. 

The Barometer 

This instrument will doubtless have puzzled 
many children. The dial on which a pointei 
indicates fine, unsettled, or stormy weather, and 
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shows when rain may be expected, is certamly 
something of a mystery. 

The first point to teach is that the atmosphere 
has weight and can exert pressure in all direc¬ 
tions. This can be taught— 

I. By speaking of the effect of high winds 
and the destruction that is sometimes caused. 



2. By the simple experiment of filling a 
tumbler exactly full of water, placing a card 
on top and inverting The hand should keep 
the card against the rim until the glass is in¬ 



Air Pressure 

Fig 4 

Experiment Demonsimiing Atr Pressure 


verted. Then it can be removed. What pre¬ 
vents the water from falling out? It must be 
the upward pressure of the air 

Air Pressure 

Now speak of the effect of the pressure of 
a number of sacks stacked one on top of each 
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other. The lowest sack would be compressed 
most. Pressure would lessen as the top was 
approached. This is analogous to air pressure, 
whichisgreatest at sea-level. Now procurealong 
tube. Fill it with water. Place the thumb over 
the top and invert, placing the end in a bowl 
of water. Notice that the water column is not 
lessened. Here the air pressure on the surface 
of the water in the bowl is transmitted to the 
water column and supports it. If possible, now 
secure a tube closed at one end and about a yard 
long Fill with mercury and invert as before in 
a bowl of mercury. The column of mercury in 
the tube will fall until it is about 30 in. high. 
From this fact deduce the fact that air pressure 
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Fig. 6 

A Simple Baromete) 


can only support a column of mercury of this 
height, mercury being heavier than air. This 
will give some idea of the pressure of the air. 
Now discuss the point as to what would liappen 
if the inverted tube of mercury were carried up 
a mountain. Most children will see that the 
column of mercury would becomeshortcr, because 
the pressure of the air is less. 

The next stage is rather more difficult. No 
experiment can be performed simply to illustrate 
the fact, but it must be explained that water 
vapour is less heavy than air. So, if there is 
a great deal of water vapour in the atmosphere 
then the piessurc of the atmosphere will be less, 
and the column of mercuiy which can be sup¬ 
ported will be smaller. Now, when a great deal 
of water vapour is in the air, there is more 
likelihood of rain. The principle on which tlie 
barometer works is to be found in thi.s fact. 
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— Change 

— Stormy 


There aie several kinds of barometei— 

1, The simple inverted tube with scale at top 
end. (See Fig. 7.) 

2, The siphon barometer with special anange- 
ment for moving the pointer, (See Fig. 8.) 

3, 'i'he aneroid barometer, This woiks on an 
entirely different principle. It consists of a 
cylindrical metal box from which some of the 
air has been pumped out. The top of the box 
is made of thin corrugated metal which yields 

. . to any slight difference of 

I pressure placed upon it. 

Very Dry When the pressure in¬ 
creases, the top IS pressed 
inward; when it is 
lessened, it springs out¬ 
ward. Special levers are 
attached through a spring 
to this lid and a pointer 
moves on a scale when¬ 
ever the box lid moves, 
The dial is morked by 
experiment. 

It may be well for the 
teacher to point out that 
a barometer could be 
made filled with water 
instead of mercury, but 
owing to the fact that 
water is 13J times lighter 
than mercury, the air 
could uphold a column of 
water 13^ times as high 
Thus, a tube about 35 ft. 


Fig, 7 

Simple Bat'omeicr 
and Scale 


as that of mercury, 
long would be required. 

Pressure of the air on the human body is 
about 15 lb. to the square inch. It may be men¬ 
tioned that airmen and mountain climbers, who 
reach high, altitudes, experience discomfort and 
often bleed from the nose and ears. 

Several articles lu common use depend on air 
pressure, and will be described later, 


The Thermometer 

This instrument for recording temperatures 
depends upon the fact that when most sub¬ 
stances are heated they expand and take up 
more room. That solids expand on heating can 
be shown in several ways. One simple method 


is to cut out a metal gauge into which a nail 
will just fit when cold. When heated, the nail 
will not fit in the gauge, but will do so again 
on cooling. The teacher might refer to the 
spaces left between railway lines. To show ex¬ 
pansion of liquids the following experiment is 
recommended. Obtain a flask or bottle with a 
cork to fit the neck Eoie a hole in the cork 
and fit a tube Fill the flask with water coloured 
with red ink, insert the cork and tube, and 




Siphon Barometer 


arrange so that the water comes an inch or two 
up the stem Obtain a bowl of hot water, Stand 
tlie flask in it. Notice that— 

1, The water in the tube begins to sink. 

2. Shortly the water column will begin to rise 
rapidly. 

The initial fall was due to the fact that the 
flask expanded and could hold more water. 
Very soon the larger bulk of water began to 
expand and so rose in the tube. 

The thermometer consists of a glass tube with 
a small bowl of liquid attached. Special pre¬ 
cautions are taken, but these need not be dealt 
with in the Junior School. The liquids generally 
used are mercury and alcohol. The alcohol is 
coloured with a dye so that it may more easily 
be seen. Alcohol is used for measuring low 
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tempei'atuieb as il freezes only at -i3o"C. 
Mercuiy is used for higher tempeiaturcs. In 
order that compaiisons can be made easily, 
scales are marked on theimometeis. First the 



An Expansion Experiment 


two fixed points are found: these are (i) the 
position occupied by the liquid when tlie ther¬ 
mometer is placed in melting ice—^known as 
Freezing Point ; (a) the position occupied when 



Centigrade. Reaumun. 
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o’ Freezing 
Point. 



Fig 10 

Thermometer Scales 


the thermometer is suspended over fieely boiling 
water—known as Boiling Point If the scale to 
be marked on the thermometer is to be the 
Fahrenheit one, then Boiling Point is marked 
212° and Freezing Point 32°,. and 180 equal 
division.s are marked ofl in between In the 
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Centigrade Scale, Boiling Point is 100°, Freezing 
Point is o”. Children may be shown thermo¬ 
meters marked in both scales and also in. that 
of the Reaumur scale (Boiling Point, 80°: 
Freezing Point, 0°). 

The Clinical Thermometer, with which the 
temperature of children is taken, has a very 
narrow place in the tube containing the mercury. 
The liquid is forced past this, but will not pass 
back without violent shaking of the instru¬ 
ment. Thus, the level to which this mercury 
rose can be read alter the thermometer has been 
taken from the mouth. 

Valuable training in accurate observation is 
given if children are allowed to take daily read¬ 
ings of a thermometer both within and out of 
doors. 

Magnets and the Mariner's Compass 

Many children will po.ssess a little pocket com¬ 
pass. A lesson on the magnet will not, therefore, 



be out of place. For this the teacher should ob¬ 
tain two bar magnets and a mariner’s compass. 

Hang up one bar magnet and maik one end 
with a chalk mark to differentiate it clearly from 
the other. Notice that one end always points 
toward the North. Here it may be shown that 
it does not point to the exact geographical north; 
this fact will probably have been brougliE out 
in the geography lesson. Mark the end which 
points m a northern direction with an iV. Hang 
up the other magnet and find the end of this 
which points to the noitli, 
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Find what happens in the following cases— 
I. When the N. pole (as the north-seeking 
end of the magnet is called) approaches the N. 
pole of a swinging magnet. 

2 When the S. pole approaches the N. pole 
of a swinging magnet. 

3. When the N. pole approaches the S. pole 
of a swinging magnet, 

4. When the S. pole approaches the S. pole 
of a swinging magnet. 

It will be found that like poles repel and un¬ 
like poles attract, i.e. a N pole attracts a S. pole, 
whilst two N. poles repel each other as do two 

S. poles. 


Why does one end of the compass point always 
to the north? Here explain that the earth is 
really a gigantic magnet, and one pole is situated 
in a northerly direction. This explains the at¬ 
traction of one pole of the magnet. Here it can 
be shown that the north magnetic pole must 
be opposite in kind to that of the magnet. Thus, 
"north-seeking pole” is really a better name 
than "north pole,” for the pole of the compass 
needle that points north. 

Show the card of a mariner's compass. Tell 
how the different points of the compass are 
named and show how the compass needle is 
pivoted. 


HOUSEHOLD FITTINGS 


The Water System 

Why does water flow from a tap? Here ex¬ 
plain how water flows downhill. Connect a pipe 
from water in a vessel at a higher level to one 



Fig, 12 

Diagram of Tap showing Various Parts 


at a lower level and show how the water flows 
from the high level to the lower. From this talk 
about the position of reservoirs. 


How a Tap Works 

Procure a tap from an ironmonger's. Before 
the lesson examine it carefully. Fig. 12 shows 
its construction. It is quite an easy matter to 
fit a washer to a tap if the principle is under¬ 
stood. When the water is not flowing it is 


because the washer fits down over the entrance 
hole. When the tap is turned on the water can 
enter the upper portion of the tap and flow out 
through the spout. After a tap has been in use 
for some time, it may begin to drip. This is 
because the edges of the washer have become 
ragged and a tiny amount of water can pass 
through, even when the tap ts supposed to be 
turned ofl. . 


Fitting a New Washer 

Washers cost only a penny or so. The children 
should be shown how they areput on. This is how 
it is done Turn off the water at the main if 
the tap is directly connected to it. If the tap 
is connected to a tank tie up the ball-cock so 
that no more water can enter, and empty the 
tank Now apply a spanner to the middle 
washer. This generally undoes in the opposite 
way to that in which the tap turns off. Test 
carefully, however, before putting much pres¬ 
sure on the spanner. Take out the whole handle 
and attached parts. It will be found that the 
washer is attached at the lower end. Unscrew 
a small nut, remove the old washer. Place a 
new one m position, replace the nut, and put 
back the whole in place again. 

Sometimes a tap begins to leak through tlie 
spindle and body, This indicates that the stuffing 
in the stuffing box needs replacing. It is made 
of twine coated with fat. 
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The Cistern 

In the house there are several water cisterns, 
These hold water for the household supply, for 
hot-water systems, and for the flushing of lava¬ 
tories. The water is automatically admitted to 
them by means of ball valves. The ball valve 
cuts off the water when it has reached the proper 
level. The principle on which the valve works 
is as follows. A hollow copper ball is placed at 
the end of a metal rod. This copper ball is 
lighter than water and can float. The metal rod 
IS attached to a valve. Water flows into the 
tank, the copper ball rises with the water-level 
and raises the rod. The rod gradually pushes 
a rubber or leather washer up into the supply 
pipe. The rod, valve, and ball are so arranged 
that the valve is quite closed when the ball is 
floating at the proper water-level required. 

Ball valves sometimes go wrong. The cause 
and cure of some of these may be indicated. 

(a) The ball may spring a leak, water enters 
it, and the ball is unable to float on the water. 
To cure this, remove the ball and look for the 
hole. When found, make it a little larger so that 
the water that has entered may be easily shaken 
out, Clean and solder up the hole. 

(b) Though the ball floats properly, the water 
is not stopped. A new washer is needed, In 
some cisterns this can easily be fitted, in others 
the services of a plumber will be required. 

(c) Though ball and washer are in order, the 
tank either does not 'fill up sufficiently or too 
much water is admitted. In this case, the arm 
has got bent and needs adjustment. 

Owing to the danger of water overflowing 
from an indoor tank, it is usual to fit an over¬ 
flow pipe that is earned through the walls out 
of doors. Should water not be cut off, it will 
then run through the,overflow pipe. Notice that 
the overflow pipe must be larger than the inflow 
pipe 

The Siphon 

Many boys experiment with a long rubber 
tube and transfer water from one vessel to 
another by its means. When they do this, they 
are using the principle of a siphon. The teaclier 
should secure a piece of glass tubing l^ent as 
.shown in Fig 13 To cause the siphon to work, 
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water is sucked through the long end until the 
liquid begins to flow down the long tube. When 
the suction is discontinued, water will continue 
to run out at the lower end. Tlie whole vessel 
can be emptied as long as the lower end of the 
siplion tube is lower than the base of the upper 
vessel and the shorter arm rests on the bottom 
of this vessel. The device is very useful for 
emptying water from boilers, etc., which have 
no lower taps fitted. 

If it is not possible to suck the lower end, the 
tube should first be completely filled with water; 



Fig. 13 
Th& Siphon 


then, if the ends are covered witli the fingers it 
can be inverted as in Fig. 13. The water will 
flow continuously then if the operation has been 
conducted properly. The difference in air pres¬ 
sure in the two arms causes the flow of liquid. 
A siphon can never carry water over a difference 
of height greater than the height of the water 
barometer 


Water-Closet Flnshmg Tanks 

These are filled by means of a ball valve as 
explained earlier. How is it that the water dis¬ 
charges when a chain oi’ levei is pulled? There 
are various methods, but a common one con¬ 
sists of a siphon inside the tank. When the 
chain is pulled, a plunger is worked which fills 
the siphon tube and this start.s the water in 
the tank siphoning. Tlic discharge is through 
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a large-diameter pipe and is very rapid; the 
height of the tank from the floor further increases 
the flushing actbn of the water 

L'^se 0/ Suction-Pump Principle 

Where there is no public water supply, water 
is often obtained from wells by means of pumps. 
Children should know something of the way in 
which a simple suction pump works. Before 
explaining this, the teacher should give a lesson 
on three pieces of simple apparatus commonly 
used' (fi) a fountain-pen filler; (b) a syringe; 
(c) a self-filling fountain pen, 

These illustrate one of the elementary prin¬ 
ciples on which the pump works, 


A Fountain-Pen Filler 

The glass tube, drawn out to a point at one 
end, has a rubber cap, something like a baby's 
dummy iti shape, fitted over the other end. 
This rubber cap is hollow and is very pliable. 


Glass Body Rubber Cap 
_|wi 


Fig. 14 

A Fountain-P^n Filler 



jimli) 


at the same pressure, When the cap was re¬ 
leased the volume of the filler increased, so the 
enclosed air was under less pressure than before. 
Thus, the outside pressure was greater than the 
inside pressure, so that water was forced into 
the filler until the pressure of the air inside the 
filler was equal to that outside. 

If the rubber cap is pierced so that air can 
enter that way then the filler is useless, for the 
air pressure will always be the same inside as 
the air pressure outside, 

A Syringe 

A syringe such as that used for washing out 
ears or for spraying roses works on very much 
the same principle, but with some difierence. 
Its essential parts are— 

(i) A barrel, generally in the form of a 
cylinder brought to a rose or point at one end. 



When the filler is examined, it will be found 
to work very simply. Dip the pointed end in 
water No water can enter the filler because it 
contains air, The rubber cap fits tightly and 
so no air can escape at that end. When the 
cap is squeezed, air is forced out from the pointed 
end of the filler. This is because the volume of 
the filler is lessened when the cap is squeezed 
and the surplus air is forced from the narrow 
end. When the pressure on the rubber is relaxed, 
the volume of the filler is again increased to 
its original size. Water rushes in to take up 
the room which was taken up by the expelled air. 

The question may naturally be asked, why 
does the water rush in now, when previously 
it did not do so. Here is a simple explanation. 
When the filler was placed in the water, the 
air enclosed within it was at the same pressure 
as the air outside. When the cap was pinched, 
air was forced out, That remaining within was 


{2) A phnger that just fits in the cylinder; 
the plunger has an oviter wrapping of cotton, 
leather, or some such substance which, when 
wet or oiled, makes air-tight contact with the 
barrel 

(3) A rod attached to the plunger so that it 
can be pushed down or drawn back along the 
barrel. 

The nose of the syringe is placed in the liquid 
and the plunger is pushed down. This forces 
any air out of the cylinder Tlien the piston 
rod is pulled back. There is no air left in the 
cylinder- If there were, its pressure would be 
greatly lessened by the increase in volume and 
liquid would rush in. The liquid will even more 
readily follow if all the air is driven out. On 
first using a syringe after it has been out of 
action for some time, difficulty may be found 
in drawing m liquid. This is because air 
enters through the handle side of the plunger. 
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As soon as the packing swells up with the 
moisture the syringe will work, Should it not 
do so, then it will be necessary to repack the 
plunger or, with some types, to fit a new washer. 

A Self-filling Fountain-Pen 

For this, the fountain-pen filler idea is used, 
but in a slightly different form. The barrel of 
the pen contains a long narrow tube of rubber 

Meta! Bar, Lever Arm. 

inside^ 

- I ■ I 

Pen Nib. Rubber Ba^. ^BodyoPPen. 

Fig.^- 16 

Self-filhng Fountain-Pen 

closed at the top end, To the other end a pen 
is attached. Fitted close to the barrel inside is 
a long rod of metal, This is attached to a lever 
arm on the outside of the pen. When this arm 
IS lifted, the rod of metal presses against the 
rubber bag and squeezes the air from within it. 
If the pen is placed m ink and the arm is lifted, 
then air bubbles can be seen coming from the pen 
point. When the arm is lowered, the pressure 
on the bag is released and so ink enters the pen. 

The Simple Pump 

This works on the lines of these last three 
articles. The essential parts of a pump are— 

(i) The barrel or cylinder—this is connected 


with the water supply by a pipe at its lower 
end, the other end can be open; near the top 
on one side is an outlet pipe, 

(2) Theptston or plunger, which fits the barrel, 
but has a valve in it which opens when the piston 
is pressed down but closes when the piston is 
raised; 

(3) A valve placed over the pipe which com¬ 
municates with the water source, this valve 
closes when the piston is pushed down and 
opens when it is raised. 

The pump works as follows. 

1. The piston is forced do\vn to the bottom 
of the cylinder (by a handle or other means). 
Tliis it can do easily because the valve opens 
and the air in the barrel escapes. The valve on 
top of the pipe from the well is closed, 

2. The piston is raised. The valve in the 
piston is closed, but the inlet valve opens so 
that water rushes up into the barrel. 

3. The piston is pushed down The water in 
the barrel cannot escape because the lower valve 
closes. The water passes through to the top side 
of the piston, 

4. The piston is raised. As the valve on top 
of the piston is shut the water is raised. When 
it reaches the outlet pipe near the top of the 
barrel it rushes out. 

Figs. 17 and 18 demonstrate the process. 

A pump of this kind cannot raise water from 
any depth. From an examination of the dia¬ 
grams it will be seen that air pressure really 
holds up the water. Theoretically, it should be 
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possible to raise water 34 ft. Owing to leaks, 
etc,, it is -usual not to attempt to raise water 



Sink 


Water 

Seal 

Vahe to dear . ^ 
bend iP obstructeaSs^ 
Fig. ig 
A Sink Trap 


Waste 

'Pipe 


more than 25 ft. by this method. The force 
pump and other methods are used for greater 
depths. These are outside the scope of the 
Junior School syllabus. 


Sink Traps 

Uhder most kitchen sinks, the shape of the 
pipe which carries off the waste can be examined. 
It is in the form of a U-bend, Water is trapped in 
the U-bend (Fig. ig) and thus prevents draughts, 
evil-smelling gases, and similar unpleasant smells 
entering the house. A removable cover is pro¬ 
vided at the bend so that obstructions may be 
cleared when necessary, 


HEATING AND LIGHTING IN THE HOME 


Many valuable lessons can be taught on this 
subject. 

Matches 

These are very cheap, even now. Before the 
Great War of 1914*18, a dozen boxes could be 
bought for a few pence. At tlueehalfpence abox 
the early Victorians would have welcomed them. 
Throughout history, Man has always wanted to 
And easy methods of making fire. 

The children can be shown how heat is gener¬ 
ated when a stick is rubbed quickly along a 
groove in a board. This was one of the primitive 
methods adopted. Whirling the stick round in 
a groove by means of the hands or a bow cord 
was another method. Then the hard flint stone 
was struck with a piece of steel and the resultant 
sparks were allowed to fall on tinder, a dry form 
of rag or even rag ashes. The first match was 
probably made in 1805 by a Frenchman. Various 
chemicals were fixed to the end of thin pieces 
of wood, A small bottle containing asbestos and 
acid was supplied. When the tip of the match 
was applied to this, the match ignited. It is 
impossible here to give a full history of the 
match. The children must observe that there 
are two types of matches sold to-day— 

(1) Those that strike anywhere; 

(2) Those that strike only on a specially- 
prepared surface. 


The teacher should then explain the differ¬ 
ences. Those that strike anywhere contain phos¬ 
phorus, amongst other chemicals, on their heads. 
The action of rubbing the match head against 
a rough surface causes heat by friction. This 
heat ignites the chemicals. This, in turn, causes 
the stalk of the match to burn In order to aid 
the wood to burn quickly, it is well dried and 
sometimes treated with paraffin wax. 

Originally, yellow phosphorus was used in 
match heads. This form of phosphorus is deadly 
poison and many children were poisoned by 
sucking the match heads. Further, workmen 
engaged in the match industry developed a 
disease of the jaws Safety matches, which strike 
only on a chemically-prepared surface placed 
on the side of the box, contain no phosphorus 
in the heads The phosphorus is on the box, 
and is of the red, non-poisonous form. 

Modern matches have another advantage If 
a match is struck, used, and then thrown away, 
there is danger of fire from the glowing end of 
the match, Scientists have found that if the 
stalks are soaked in a mixture of phosphoric 
acid and ammonium phosphate, the match does 
not glow after the flame is extinguished. 

A very interesting exercise for children is' to 
make a collection of matchbox lids and notice 
from which countries matches may be obtained. 
The modern use of flint in lighters for cigarettes 
and gas-stoves may be mentioned. 
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The Candle 

This is still a useful portable light. Early 
candles were made by dipping wicks into melted 
tallow a number of times. Each layer of fat was 
allowed to cool before the next dipping took 
place. The "dip" was immersed in the melted 
fat until it was of the required thickness. These 
candles gave a smoky flame, and, because glycer¬ 
ine was contained in the fat, emitted unpleasant 



odours, Church candles were made from bees¬ 
wax. Modern candles are made from fats from 
which the glycerine has been removed by chem¬ 
ical methods. 

Capillary Attraction 

Why does a candle burn ? If a light is applied 
to the wick, the wick begins to burn The heat 
of the burning wick melts a little fat on the 

I TT ^ =■ 

Fig, 21 

A Capillary Tube 

top of the candle and the wick itself becomes 
hot. Liquid fat then rises tlirough the wick to 
the flame by capillary attraction. The teacher 
should explain and Ulustrate this term by two 
experiments. 

I. Draw out a glass tube so that it becomes 
very thin. The easiest way to do this is to hold 
the centre of a glass tube in the flame of a fish¬ 
tail gas burner. The tube should be rotated. 
After a time the glass will become molten and, 
on pulling the hands apart, it will be found that 
the tube is drawn out. Carefully snap the tube 


in the middle. Thus, two tubes are now avail¬ 
able, each with one end drawn out very thin. 
Dip the thin end in red ink. It will be observed 
that the ink rises to quite a high level in the 
narrow tube. The more narrow the tube, the 
higher will be the level. 

2. Obtain two old photograph plates, from 
which the film has been removed, or two sheets 
of glass Bind them together by means of an 
elastic band at each end. Prop them apart at 
one end with a thin card. Dip the two pieces 
of glass held together in a saucer of red ink. 
Tlie ink will rise higher nearer the closed end. 



Wn card separating^fass. 


Fig. 22 

An Experimenf to sfioiv Effects of Capillarity 

Oil and melted fat ascend through wicks by 
this principle of capillarity. 

The Candle Flame 

This is extremely interesting and should be 
examined, The children should name eacli part 
and make a coloured drawing of it. 

The four zones to be observed are as follows. 

1. The yellow luminous flame. 

2, The dark inner zone—no burning is taking 
place there because air cannot reach it. 

3, The hot, almost invisible flame surround¬ 
ing the yellow portion. A match head held in 
this will quickly ignite. 

4. The blue coloration at the base of the 
flame 

One other interesting thing about a candle 
is the wick, In the olden days, the burnt wick 
had to be removed witli snuffers The black 
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debris of the wick caused the flame to burn 
pooriy and was generally a nuisance Scientists 
have now found that if the wick is woven in 
a special way there is no longer any need to 
snuff the candle. A twist is given to the cotton, 
so that as tl\e wick burns down, the burnt, black 
part (which is carbon) protrudes into the hot 


mck 



Invhfble hot flame 
C3; 

Luminous flame ( 1 ) 
■Dark patch (2) 
-Blue flame C4) 

■Candle 


Fig. 33 

A Caudh Flume 


invisible flame. Here, in the presence of air. the 
heat converts it into a gas and it is destroyed 


Oil Lamps and Stoves 

These work very mucli like the candle. Oil 
from a reservoir ascends the wick by capillarity. 
Heat converts the oil to a vapour, as it does 
the fat m the candle, and the vapour burns. 

The first improvement in lamps came with 
the invention of the circular burner by Argand. 
Air could rise through the central hole and help 
all the vaporized oil to burn, When an oil 
stove or lamp gives off an unpleasant smell, it 
is because some of the oil vapour is remammg 
unburnt, Lamp glasses also help and control 
combustion. 

Incidentally, the invention of the petrol engine 
has made the price of paraffin less. This may 
seem strange, but it can be explained briefly. 
Petrol is obtained by distilling crude mineral 
oil. At a fairly low temperature, petrol vapour 
is given off, passed to a condenser, and turned 
back into pure petrol, If the remaining oil is 
heated to a little higher temperature then 
paraffin vapour is obtained. This can be con¬ 
densed into paraffin. Now, if there is a world 


demand for petrol, then a considerable amount 
of paraffin will also be available. 

Scientific research has resulted in some very 
efficient oil stoves and cookers which use this 
paraffin very effectively. The teacher might ob¬ 
tain a Valor Perfection, or similar stove, and 
show the burner, In this type of burner, air is 



Fi&. ^4 

AH’ Oil Beater 


made to mix very intimately with the vaporized 
oil: the flame, instead of being luminous, is al¬ 
most invisible and very hot. The reason for this 
will be explained in the section on gas. 

Coal Gas 

• 

Gas was first used as an illuminant in 1770. 
A Scotsman, William Murdoch, who lived at 
Lugar, in Ayrshire, when a boy, found an out¬ 
crop of coal in his father's garden. He heated 
this coal up in an old boiler and lit up a cave 
by gas. Later, when working for Watts, the 
famous engineer, he remembered his early ex¬ 
periment. He lit his office with gas in a similar 
manner, A Frenchman named Lebon and a 
German named Winsor also discovered the same 
thing about 1800, The teacher should make 
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coal gas in the classroom. This is most easily 
done by heating some small coal in the bowl 
of a churchwarden clay pipe After the coal has 
been placed in the bowl, the bowl should be 
sealed with clay (not plasticine). The bowl is 
then heated, and after a time gas will issue from 
the stem and it can be lighted. 

There is no occasion to describe all the 
methods by which crude gas, similar to that 
which issues from the pipe stem, is purified. 
Suffice it to say that in a gas works the coal 
is heated in retorts and the gas is washed and 
passed through various chemicals to make it fit 

for use in homes and 
factories. Coal-tar 
and other valuable 
by-products are ob¬ 
tained, and coke, 
which is a very good 
fuel, IS left in the 
retorts. Some coke 
will be found in the 
pipe bowl. 


gas inlet pii)c which allows air to enter with 
the gas The gas, rushing in uudec pressure, 
sucks ill this air. The additional air assists com¬ 
bustion and all the carbon particles are burnt 
up and converted to carbon dioxide or carbon 
monoxide by union with oxygen. This addi- 


-Hot, almost^ 
invisible ffdme 


'Dark Zone 


Fig, 25 

Luimnoxis Flame 



Liminous 
Flame 

When gas is lit at 
an ordinary burner, 
it gives a flame very 
similar to that of 
a candle; the four 
zones can be picked out. If a piece of paper 
is held momentarily m the luminous part of a 
candle or gas flame, it will be found that a 
deposit of black soot-like substance is left on the 
paper. This is unburnt carbon. The luminosity 
of the flame is caused by these particles being 
made white-hot. Thus, it is clear that all the 
matter contained in the gas or candle flame is 
not consumed, 

Hot Flame 

If the flame given out from a gas ring is ex¬ 
amined, it will be noticed that it is practically 
non-himinous \^^hy is there this diflerence be¬ 
tween the flames of the fish-tail bunier and the 
stove? Examination of the stove burner or gas 
ling will show that there is an opening in the 
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Gas Pipe 


Fig, 26 

••1 Fitnsen Biirncf 

tional combustion causes tlie flame to be fion- 
luminous, but much hottei. This principle of 
admitting air into the inlet pipe was the dis¬ 
covery of the German chemist Bunsen. Such 
burners are termed bunsen burners for this 

Ho/es from which 



reason. Foi cooking and heating purposes they 
are ideal, but, of course, they are useless for 
illumination 

The Gas Mantle 

In 1885, Auer Von Welsbach invented the 
incandescent mantle. It was an accidental dis¬ 
covery. Welsbach liad been expeiimenting with 
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some of the rare metals. He had been dipping 
a platinum wire in a solution of some chemicals 
containing these metals, and had been then 
heating the wire in a bunsen flame. He then 
dipped some cotton wool into these chemicals 
and ignited the cotton wool, He found that a 
new compound of the metals was formed as an 
ash, and that this ash glowed very brightly when 
held in the bunsen flame. The idea occurred to 
him that if such a substance could be held in 
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Such mantles are delicate and would not travel 
fax without breaking, As a protection the mantle 
is coated with collodion. When the mantle is 
fixed over the burner a match is applied to it 
and it catches fire, The flame is caused by the 
burning collodion. The teacher should show ex¬ 
amples of gas mantles and explain the process 
of manufacture. A little of the mantle held in 
a bunsen burner will give out white light. 

The inverted mantle has an advantage in that 
there is no shadow of the gas fittings 
beneath it. Thus, a better light is given. 
Scientists spent considerable time in 
perfecting the burner used in connection 
with the inverted mantle. Such a burner 
may well be shown to children and the 
various parts explained. 
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Fig, 28 

Section of Inverted Gas Burner 

a bunsen flame, It would become white-hot and 
give out a light which would serve as an illu- 
minant, Thus, the first gas mantle was invented. 

The method of making a gas mantle is in¬ 
teresting. A knitted tube made of cotton, 
ramie fibre, or silk is cut into lengths. One end 
of each length is gathered up with asbestos 
thread and a small loop is placed across the 
centre. The mantle is then dipped in a solution 
of 99 parts of nitrate of thorium and i part 
of nitrate of cerium. After the dipping, the 
stocking is wrung out and shaped on a cone, 
The mantle is then burnt off. The light is 
applied at the top and the flame spreads down¬ 
ward. Only the ash of the fibre and the chem¬ 
icals in which the fibre was soaked is left. This 
ash is then hardened off in a bunsen burner. 


It will not be possible to teach Junior 
School children a great deal about the 
way in which electricity is generated, 
It will be sufficient to tell them that 
current electricity is made in one of 
two ways— 

1. By means of dynamos. These con¬ 
sist of large and complicated machines 
in which coils of wire revolve between 
the poles of very powerful magnets. 

2. By chemicd action. If a piece 
of copper and a piece of zinc are 
stuck in a lemon and the copper and 

zinc are joined with a piece of wire, then 
electricity will pass along the wire. If the wire 
is broken in the middle and the two ends are 
placed about ^ in. apart on the tongue, the 
effect of a tiny electric current can be felt. 

Electricity passes m a complete circuit in all 
cases. 


A Flash-lamp 


Detailed examination of this favourite pos¬ 
session of young children will give several 
important lessons. It consists of— 

(1) A case into which a "dry" battery will 
fit and a special switching device; 

(2) A small electric lamp, 

(3) A dry battery. 
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First examine the battery. Notice that its 
internal structure cannot be seen, but two brass 
strips protrude from within One stiip is longer 
than the other. If the tongue can be placed so 
that contact is made with 
the two strips then, i£ the 
distance apart is small 
enough, current can be felt 
to be passing 

The lamp consists of a 
bulb of glass inside which 
a thin spiral of wire can 
be seen. The holder con¬ 
sists of an outer metal 
screw. At the base of the 
screw is a central stud of 
metal surrounded by some 
black substance. It should 
be explained that one end 
Fig. 29 of the inner spiial of wiie, 
A Flash-lamp or filament, is attached to 
Battery metal screw on the lamp 

and the other end to the 
central stud. The substance surrounding the stud 
is called an insulator, and will not let elcctiicity 
pass through it. 



To Light the Lamp 

The long metal strip in the battery is bent 
over, so that when the battery is pushed rip 



into the case, then the cential stud touches it, 
On the side of the case is a knob winch can be 
pushed up and down. Wlien in one position it 
touches the short strip fiom the battery. In tliis 
position electricity can flow from one ship 


through the lamp filament, out through the 
scicw, down the case to the other strip and back 
through the battery. Tliis is a complete circuit. 
When the knob is moved, tlie metal strip does 
not touch the case and the electricity cannot 
flow. 


What Causes the Light? 

When electricity passes through some sub¬ 
stances, especially if they are very small in 
cross-section, resistance is expciionccd by the 
current, This lesistance causes heat in the wire, 
and the wire becomes so hot that it gives out 
a white light; it is what is known as white-hot. 

What is Inside the Battery ? 

When a dry battery is no longer of use in 
a flash-lamp, then it can usefully be taken to 



pieces and examined. It will be found that it 
is made up of three separate cells, Each cell 
contains (rt) an outside shell made of zinc, 
(6) inside a mixture of chemicals, (c) in the centre 
a lod of carbon. As all batteries are not con¬ 
structed alike, it is not possible to generalize, 
but the chemicals consist of sal ammoniac often 
mixed with plaster of Paris near the zinc, and 
manganese dioxide and powdered charcoal neai 
the caibon lod. The carbon rod, charcoal, and 
manganese dioxide are sometimes separated 
from the other chemicals by being placed in a 
small bag. 
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It is ratlier difficult to explain to children why 
there are three cells in each battery. Suffice it 
to say that the three cells are arranged so that 
the pressure of electricity is greater. One cell 
could not supply sufficient power to raise tire 
filament to white-heat. In connecting the cells 
together, the carbon of one is fastened to the 
zinc of the next, The brass strips which come 
out of the battery are joined to the first zinc 
and the last carbon respectively. 

The Electric Lamp Bulb 

The lamp used in the home is very similar 
to that in the flash-lamp There are (i) the glass 
bulb, (2) the fine filament, (3) the cap Ex¬ 
amination of the base will show two metal studs. 
Each is connected to one end of the filament, 
insulating material being placed between. 

In early kinds of electric lamps, all the air 
was pumped out before the bulb was sealed. 
This was so that the filament should not combine 
with the oxygen of the air and gradually be 
burned away. Some vacuum lamps arc still 
manufactured, but others are filled with nitrogm 
or argon, These gases will not join with metal, 
and there are other advantages in filling the 
bulbs with such gases. 

The lamp holder should be examined. There 
is no need to explain its construction fully here. 
Notice, {a) The two small knobs on the outside 
of the lamp case which slide down into the 
holder, and are kept in position by rotating the 
lamp slightly so that the knobs engage in slots 
provided; {i) that two brass studs make con¬ 
tact with the two studs on the lamp base, 
(c) that the circuit is completed when the studs 
engage. 

The teacher should also obtain from a friendly 
electrician examples of various switches and 
show how these work. 

The Electric Stove^ Kettle, and Iron 

These all work on the same principle Elec¬ 
tricity passes through special coils of wire made 
of nichrome, an alloy of nickel and chromium, 
which are not affected by air. The teacher 
should show examples of these. 


The Petrol Lighter 

This small piece of apparatus is used by 
smokers to get a light without using matches 
In essential, it consists of three parts. 

1. A s>naU tank of petrol. The tank is filled 
With loosely packed cotton wool, and the wool 
is soaked with petrol, This prevents accidents 
which might occur from spilled spirits. Petrol is 
cliosen because it turns into vapour very readily 

2. A piece of wtek, leading from the petrol 
chamber and held in a circular rim of metal 
A cap can be placed over the top when the 
lighter is not being used to prevent evaporation 
of the petrol. 

3. A flint and steel to make a spark. This 
consists generally of a steel wheel with a ribbed 
rim, with a piece of flint pressing against it. 
When the lighter is opened, the movement of 
the lid turns the steel wheel against the flint, 
sparks arc caused, the vaporized spirit ignites, 
and the wick burns. In some lighters, the wheel 
is rotated with the thumb. 

The Gas Lighter 

Much simpler than the petrol lighter, this 
practically consists only of the steel wheel and 
flint. In some cases, the apparatus is in the 
form of a pistol. When the trigger is pulled, 
the wheel revolves against the flint, sparks are 
made, and when "fired” into the gas cause it 
to light. The teacher should show both petrol 
and gas lighters to the children and demonstrate 
the method of renewing the flints 

An Acetylene Lamp 

Acetylene gas is given off when water acts 
on calcium carbide. This gas was known to 
chemists for some years before, in 1892, two 
scientists discovered the inelliod of manufac¬ 
turing it on a large scale They found that if 
anthracite coal and lime were fused together in 
an electric furnace, a substance known as cal- 
aum carbide was formed. When water was 
added to this, a gas, acetylene, was given off. 
The teacher should obtain a tin of calcium car¬ 
bide and point out to the children why the con¬ 
tainer is made airtight. That gas is formed on 
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adding water to a lump of carbide can be demon¬ 
strated in a saucer. The evil smell is caused 
by an impurity. The pure gas is practically 
odourless, 

In an acetylene bicycle lamp there are seveial 
important parts— 

1. The water container occupies the top por¬ 
tion of the body of the lamp, A needle valve 
is provided to control the amount of water which 
can drip out at the bottom, 

2. The calcium carbide container is below the 
water chamber. Up the centre is a metal tube 
containing a number of holes. The water valve 
fits into this so that the water enters the carbide 
compartment sideways and at various levels. 
Carbide is placed in the container to about half¬ 
way up, and a plate, which has a spring attached 
to the upper side, fits over the chamber 

3 The burner communicates with the uppei 
part of the carbide container. 

4, A case with a glass front is fitted round 
the burner and a refiector is placed behind it. 

The carbide container screws up tightly to 
the water container and a rubber washer makes 
the junction airtight The spring makes the 
inner plate keep the carbide pressed well down 
When, the water is turned on, it drips into the 


lower compartment and comes in contact with 
the carbide. A-Cetylcne is given off and passes 
through a filter pad into the burner, where it 
is lit. The caibide is converted into slaked lime. 
This slaked lime takes up more room than the 
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Fig. 32 

Section 0/ an Acetylene Tamp 


original caibidc. This is the reason why the 
container is only filled half-full of carbide. 

Care be taken to keep the lamp clean, 
the burner holes quite clear, and the delivery 
tube free of obstruction. There will be no danger 
of ail explosion if this is done. 


SOME HOUSEHOLD ACCESSORIES 


Meter Readings 

A useful lesson can be given on the methods 
of reading various kinds of meters used in, the 
home. 

Gas Meters 

The gas supplied to the home is sold at so 
much per cubic foot, and it is usual to charge 
only for the nearest thousand feet when sending 
in the bill. There are two types of gas meter 
in use. 

I. The wet meter was the fiist form invented. 
A horizontal cylinder was made to 1 evolve inside 
another cylinder The revolving cylinder liad 
four compartments and was covered with water 
to just above the axis. Gas entered under the 
water and filled a compartment. This, being 

ig—(li 3661) 


liglitei, then lose. When above the water, the 
gas was conducted fiom the metci to the house 



system. Tims, the number of revolutions made 
by tlie inner cylinder ineasnrod the gas used. 
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This form of meter is very accurate^ but requires 
constant attention as the water level must be 
maintained and the water must never be allowed 
to freeze. 

2. The dry meter consists of a case containing 
a pair of cylindrical bellows and clockwork 
apparatus. The gas pressure alternately fills and 
empties the bellows, The number of times this 
is done indicates the amount of gas used and 
is recorded 'on a dial, 

The dial consists of a number of little docks. 
Fig. 33 shows how these are read. One thousand 
cubic feet can be measured on the right-hand 
dial, 10,000 cub. ft. on the middle one, and 
100,000 cub, ft, on the left-hand one. A little 
dial, which registers cubic feet only, is used to 
check the meter for leakages. 

The Electricity Meter 

Electricity is sold by the unit. The unit of 
electricity is a standard set up by the Board 

KILOWATT-HOURS 

1.000 100 to 1 


Water Meters 

In the homes of most of the children, the 
water is supplied by the Water Company at a 




Fig. 34 

of Trade and is called the "kilowatt-honr.” It 
is the amount of work done by 1,000 watts of 
electricity in one hour, There is no need to 
attempt to explain the^uniL, however, to children 
in Junior Schools, 

In some types of meter there are four dials 
m a row. Each dial is divided into ten divisions. 
Each division on the dial to the extreme right 
measures kilowatt-hours, the others tens, then 
hundreds, and finally, thousands of kilowatt 
hours. A small dial in one corner gives tenths 
of units and is used to check the correctness 
of the meter. 

Fig. 34 may be copied on the board, and the 
children can be shown how to read the meter. 


Fig 35 

fixed rate per quarter or half year. 
This price depends on the size of 
the house, the number of bath¬ 
rooms, etc. Large works, however, 
pay for the water they use at so 
much per thousand gallons. Such 
factories must install meters to 
measure the amount of water 
used. Much skill and ingenuity 
have been given to the designing 



Fig. 36 
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of such meters. In one form, a piston measures 
out a definite amount of water at each stroke 
and the number of strokes are indicated on a 
dial. The propulsion is given by the water 
pressure. The other type has 
a number of small vanes pro¬ 
jecting from a spindle. The 
force of water drives tins 
little turbine round. The 
number of revolutions indi¬ 
cates the amount of water 
used. A filter is generally 
inserted before the turbine 
so that nothing shall get 
into the meter to injure the 
working parts. The dials of 
water meters vary. Figs. 35 
and 36 show both types. In 
one the little clocks are sim¬ 
ilar to those found on a gas- 
meter dial In the other 
type, the dial rotates, and 
a pointer remains fixed. A 
levolution of the dial causes 
other pointers to move. 


Apparatus required : Soft-iron nail, a long 
length of covered copper wire, and an electric 
cell, and some tin tacks and needles. 

Wind a length of silk- or cotton-covered wire 



An Electric Bell 


Fig. 38 

Paris of ail lileciric Bell 


Various points have to be explained before the 
principles involved in this are understood. It can 
be made the subject of several interesting lessons. 


-'Tnnrs. 
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A Sim-ple Eleciromagnei 


Electromagnet 

First, it is necessary to illustrate the principle 
of the electromagnet. 


round the nail so tliat the coil covers it. Connect 
one end of the wire to one pole of the cell. Hold 
the nail end just above a needle. Touch the 
other battery pole with the free end of the wire. 
Notice that, immediately, the needle is attracted 
to the nail, which has become a magnet. When 
the wire end is removed from tlic pole the needle 
falls, because the current is cut off and the nail 
loses its magnetism. Thus, the children see that 
when a wire carrying a current passes round a 
piece of soft iron, (or steel) the iron or steel be¬ 
comes a magnet. (Ho not attempt to explain 
why at this stage.) Notice soft iron is used as 
the "core" because it readily becomes niag- 
rietized, and rapidly loses it when the current 
is cut off. Steel is moie slowly magnetized, but 
retains its magnetic properties longer. 


A Make-and-Break Fitting 

The electric bell contains a .soft-iron core, 
wrapped with covered copper wire. The bell 
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clapper is fitted to a piece of iron. Wh^thc 
circuit is completed, the iron is attracted to the 
magnet, carrying with it the clapper, whidi hits 
a gong. Now, if the current passed aU the time, 
the clapper would bang the gong once and would 
remain against it. This would not be much use 
for an alarm signal. So a device must be intro¬ 
duced to make the current circuit complete and 
then to break it again and to keep doing tins. 
This device, for reasons which now appear clear, 
is called a "make-and-break." In the electric 
bell this is done by attaching a small steel spring 
to the back of the iron which carries the clapper. 
The electric current passes along a screw through 
the spring and completes the circuit. When the 
bar (or armature as it is called) is pulled towards 
the magnet, the spring can no longer make con¬ 
tact with the screw, so the circuit is broken. 
The soft-iron is no longer a magnet and back 
(lies the armature. Now, the spring makes con¬ 
tact with the screw, the current is restored, the 
magnet again exists, so the armature is attracted. 
Thus, a continuous hitting of the gong is caused. 
(See Fig. 38.) 

A Thermos Flask 

The study of this leads to the teaching of 
some common facts about the transmission of 
heat. 

Conduction of Heat 

Heat aflat iron. Place it on a piece of cold 
metal. Notice that heat passes from the hot 
iron to the cold metal. Other examples can be 
given of heat passing from a hot body to a body 
at a lower temperature, Place a piece of copper 
and a piece of glass in the flame of a gas jet. 
Notice that heat passes from the flame along 
the copper, but it does not do so readily along 
the glass. Thus, copper is a better conductor 
of heat than glass Obtain two hot-water bottles. 
Fill them with very hot water. Wrap one in 
several layers of flannel Place the otlier on a 
sheet of copper, Feel the temperature of the 
two bottles after one hour. That wrapped in 
flannel is very much the hotter, Flannel is a bad 
conductor of heat and, therefore, much heat 
could not escape from the bottle. In the other 


case, the copper conducted more heat from the 
bottle, the air took more, and so the bottle 
rapidly cooled. 


Construction of the Flask 

The thermos flask is an invention which is 
used to keep very hot liquids hot, or very cold 
liquids cold. The liquid to be so preserved is 
plax^ed in a receptacle which is surrounded b)' 
a very bad conductor of heat. Thus, no heat 
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Fig. 39 

Paris of a Vacuum Flask 


(or very little at any rate) can escape from a 
very hot liquid, nor can any heat reach a cold 
one. The bad conductor chosen is a vacuum, 
i.e. a space out of which all the air has been 
pumped Some heat might still escape by what 
is known as radiation. Gas fires, red-hot coal, 
and even the sun send out their heat in invisible 
rays. To prevent loss in this way, the inner sur¬ 
face is silvered so tliat the heat rays are reflected 
back into the liquid. 


A Fire Extinguisher 

Hand extinguisheis are kept in most schools. 
The children should have some idea of how a 
common type works. First, it is necessary to 
show the effect of the gas carbon dioxide on 
aflame. 
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Carbon Dioxide 

This gaS; which is invisible and heavier than 
air, has a slightly sweet taste but no odour. 

It is easily made by acting upon marble with 
hydrochloric acid. When a glass of health salts 
is prepared; the liquid effervesces, The gas given 
off is carbon dioxide. The liealth salts consist 
of a carbonate and an acid in a dry state. When 
mixed with water, the acid acts on the carbonate 
and carbon dioxide is given off. As the gas is 
heavier than air, the teacher can obtain a jar full 
quite easily. Place a teaspoonful of health salts 
in the bottom of a glass jam jar. Pour on a 
little water. The salts effervesce and carbon 
dioxide is made. The air is driven out of the 
jar and the heavier carbon dioxide remains. 
Cut a long splinter of dry waod. Light it. 
Plunge it into the jar and immediately the 
splinter is extinguished, Light a candle. Pour 
a jar of carbon dioxide out over the candle just 
as if it were full of water. The carbon dioxide, 
being a heavy gas, falls downward on to the 
candle and the flame is extinguished. 

Now afire extinguisher is a piece of apparatus 
which generates a supply of carbon dioxide 
quickly. The gas forces out a stream of water. 
This water has a considerable amount of carbon 
dioxide mixed with it. The water and the gas 
together effectively pat out a small fire It 
should be said that the gas carbon dioxide will 
dissolve to some extent in water. 

How an Extinguisher Works 

The essential parts of afire extinguisher arc— 

I, The container—generally conical in shape. 
Down the centre is a perforated cylinder. Tlie 
nozzle at the top is placed so that it is out of 
the way of any liquid. 


2. The swalcd glass tube of sulphuric acid, 
which fits in the top of the internal perforated 
cylinder. 

3. A weight winch fits in the bottom of the 
cylinder and can slide along it. 


Nozzle 

Screfv Cap 

- Glass Acid 
Container 

Cylinder 

"^^Level of 
Liquid 
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Fig. .p> 

Parh 0/ a IHre Extinguisher 



4. The liquid, wliich is some carbonate, e.g. 
bicarbonate ol soda, dissolved in water. 

When the apparatus is inverted the weight 
slides down the tube and breaks the base of 
the acid tube. The acid ininicdialely mixes 
with the solution of bicarbonate and carbon 
dioxide is made. The gas forces the liquid out 
of the nozzle. 


Recharging 

To recharge the extinguisher, wash il out to 
remove all traces of acid, and fill up willi sodium 
bicarbonate solution; put in a new acid con¬ 
tainer, close the lid, and hang up. 


CYCLING AND MOTORING 

This section deals with a few common objects 
utilized in motoiing and cycling. No attempt 

will be made to explain the working of the m- Bicycle tyies weie originally made of solid 
ternal combustion engine, which is too difficult rubber. This rim of nibbei was held on by wires 
for Junior School pupils. embedded in it or by beads engaging flanges. 
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The modern pneumatic tyre was invented, it is 
thought, in 1845, by R. W. Thomson, but the prac¬ 
tical application of it to the bicycle was made 
in 1888 by J. B. Dunlop There are two parts 
to a motor and a bicycle tyre: (i) the inner 
tube of rubber which contains the air; (2) the 
outer cover. 

The outer cover is made of a basis of canvas 
threads embedded in rubber. 


The Cycle Pump 

This is used to force air into the inner tube. 
The teacher can easily obtain several cycle 
pumps and take them to pieces to show the 
class the various parts, The main parts are— 
I. The barrel, which consists of a cylindrical 
tube made of plated steel or iron, or of xylonite 
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hard rubber. A pattern is Rasher 

generally impressed on the 
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The inner tube is a con- is SCr&wed, 
tinuous cylinder of rubber 
which first fits round the 
wheel. In order that air may 
be forced into the tube, ametal 
tube is placed so that it juts from one point 
on the inner circumference of the outer surface. 

A hole is made in the wheel rim, through which 
this tube fits. A special valve is screwed into 
this tube. The valve is so made that air can 
be forced into the inner tube, but cannot come 
in the opposite direction. 
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The Cycle-Tyre Valve 

This consists of a central piece of metal shaped 
as shown in Fig. 40. An air pump can be 


Screw for Pump 



Rubber Tube 
Fig. 41 
T'^re Valve 

screwed on one end. The air which passes in 
through the valve goes through a small hole on 
its lower end, This hole is covered by a thin 
sleeve of rubber, A puff of air forced in by the 
pump lifts the rubber and so enters the inner 
tube. The air wdhin cannot escape as it presses 
the rubber firmly over the hole. 


Fig, 42 

Path of a Cycle Pmvp 

(celluloid). The iron is plated with nickel to 
prevent rust. Celluloid is made by uniting nitro¬ 
cellulose with camphor. This form is very in¬ 
flammable. Recently, a non-inflammable variety 
of celluloid has been made by using cellulose 
acetate instead of nitrocellulose. Tlie barrel has 
a plate at each end. At one end a small screwed 
hole is placed in the centre of the plate, The 
pump connection which joins the pump and the 
tyre is screwed in here At the other end is a 
hole through which the plunger handle passes, 
Another small hole is also 
made in the plate to admit 
air, so that the plunger can 
be pulled back easily. The 
plate through which the 
plunger handle passes can 
be unscrewed. 

2. The remainder of the 
pump consists of (a) a 
handle, (6) a -piston rod 
joined at one end to the 
handle, and (c) the plunger. 

The plunger is made generally of a soft well- 
oiled leather washer which fits freely in the 
barrel, This is screwed to the piston rod with 
a screw and is kept rigid by a steel washer be¬ 
hind it. A spring is placed on the rod quite 
loosely, When the handle is pulled, back a 



Fig. 43 

Enlarged Drawing 
of Pump Washer 
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violent knock on the back of the steel washer is 
prevented by the action of the spring. Similarly, 
a spring is placed in the top of the handle, so 
that on the down stroke a violent blow is not 
given to the front of the washer. The shape of 
the leather washer should be noticed particularly. 

To Use the Pump 

A rubber connection is screwed into one end 
of the pump and on to the tyre valve. The pump 
handle is pressed down, and air is forced into tlie 
valve. When the pump handle is pulled up, the 
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Fig. 44 

Conneciion between Tyre Valve and Pump 

shape of the leather washer allows air to pass 
by it, thus preventing a vacuum Air is ad¬ 
mitted to the top of the barrel by a small hole. 
The teacher should show the change in shape of 
the leather washer on the down and up strokes. 

What is a Puncture ? 

After a tyre is "blown up," it will be quite 
hard. The air forced in is exerting pressure on 
the inner tube which in turn pushes the outer 
tyre outward. If a small hole is made in the 
inner tube, air will rush out because the pressure 
of the air inside the tyre is so much greater 
than the pressure of air outside. The tyre will 
become deflated, When the hole is very small, 
it is difficult to find the place of leakage. The 
usual method is to remove the inner tube, inflate 
it, and place a section of the blown-up tube 
under water, Bubbles of air will be seen rapidly 
rising from the punctured spot. To repair the 
leakage is quite easy. The rubber round the 
Spot is cleaned with a little petrol and rubbed 
with glass paper. Rubber solution is then 
spread thinly around the hole. This consists of 
rubber dissolved in some spirit. Another piece 
of rubber, called a "patch," of the size to cover 
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the hole and provide a good margin around, is 
prep^ed. It is cleaned and treated with rubber 
solution. The solution is allowed to dry for a 
short time. This it does quickly because the 
spirit is very volatile. When the spirit is almost 
all evaporated, the patch is pressed down over 
the space treated with solution on the tyre. The 
two stick together and when all the spirit has 
evaporated they are held by a fine layer of 
rubber. Thus, the hole is effectively stopped up. 

Sometimes the tyre still deflates even when 
there is no puncture in the inner tube. It will 
be found that the valve rubber is defective. A 
new rubber should be fitted to the valve and 
all will be well. Quite an interesting lesson can 
be given in which a puncture is actually mended. 

Motor-tyre Valve 

Motor-car tyres are generally fitted with 
another type of valve. The valve inside con- 
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Section Diagram of Tyre Valve 
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sists of a metal top which screws down into the 
valve sleeve, At its lower 
end IS a metal flange 
covered with rubber, This 
prevents loss of air past 
the head. Down the centre 
is a metal rod ending in a 
raetal tripod, A spring sur¬ 
rounds the lower part of 
the rod and is attached to 
the tripod at the bottom. 
The upper end of the spring 
has a rim of metal attached. 
The centre of this rim is 
filled with red rubber. 
When the valve is in place, 
the air cannot escape be¬ 
cause thered rubber presses 
against the air inlet. Air 
forced in through a pump finds its way past the 
rubber pad. When the tyre is fully inflated, a cap 


is screwed on top of the valve. This cap has a 
special device on its upper side which can be 
used to screw and unscrew the valve inside into 
place. The teacher can purchase one of the valve 
fittings for a few pence. (See Figs. 45 and 46.) 

Tyre Gauges 

These are used to test the air pressure inside 
inner tubes In the motor-tyre valve, the central 
rod can be depressed; when this is done, air 
rushes from the tube The gauge has a ball- 
foot, which IS pressed over the valve. This is 
so made that the central pillar is depressed. 
Thus the air within the tube can exert pressure 
against the inside of the gauge, This pressure 
moves a spring and the extent of the pres¬ 
sure is measured on a dial which is driven out 
a distance proportional to the pressure, A scale 
is provided so that the motorist knows whethei 
the tyres are hard enough. 
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Fig, 46 
A Tyre Valve 


CLOCKS AND WATCHES 


The familiar question of Helen's Babies, 
"What make,s tlic wheels go round?" is often 
asked by children when they look at a clock 
or a watch. It is not pos- 
T'romt or sible to give a complete 
Suspsnsion answer, but Junior School 
children will be quite con¬ 
tent witli explanations of 
main principles. The 
teacher is recommended 
Pljpead collect some old clocks 

and watches for use in 
the lessons. Experiment 
on a favourite timepiece 
may lessen its value! 


2. That the tune taken by a long pendulum 
to swing from side to side is greater tliaii that 
taken by the bob of a small pendulum. 

3. That a swinging pendulum could be used 
as a time indicator. 

4. That a pendulum can be made of such a 
length that a swing from side to side and. back 
again would take one second. This is called 
the seconds pendulum and would be about 
39 m. long. 

Now, m all clocks containing a pendulum, the 
rate of the clock is regulated by the rate of the 
swing of the pendulum. The next problem is 
to see how the swing can be made to control 
the movement. 


^Bob The Pendulum 

Fig. 47 Tie a small weight on to 

A Simple Temliiliiiii alengthoftwine. Thiscan 
.serve as a simple pendulum, 
] 3 y demonstration, prove— 

I. That the time taken for the bob to swing 
from side to side is constant for a given length 
of string. 


The Escapement 

The top of the pendulum is connected witli 
an axis which is provided with a device known 
as an escapement. The escapement in com¬ 
monest use IS in tlie shape of an anchor, and it 
has inturned teeth known as pallets at its prongs. 
In some clocks this escapement rides over a 
toothed wheel known as the escapement wheel, 
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In others, the escapement is on the side. The 
pendulum is suspended in such types from a 
pivot, and a wire known as tlie crutch leads 
from the escapement and encircles the pendulum 
so that the movement of the escapement trans¬ 
mitted to the pendulum and the power of the 
movement can keep the pendulum swinging. 



Fig. 48 


Some Paris of a Clock 

The wheels of the clock aic driven by either 
a spring or falling weights. 

The Spring 

In the spring-diiven dock the uncoiling spiing 
turns the main wheel axle or arbor to which 
It IS fastened Without going into detail, it can 
be said that all the wheels turn m unison with 
the movement of the arbor, at different lates. 
according to theiv gearing. If theie were no 


Hn 

checking action the wheels would move con¬ 
tinuously and the clock would soon run. down. 
Tlie check is given by the escapement. The 
escape wheel can only move as permitted by 
the pallets on the escapement. The pendulum 
moves the escapement from side to side. At 
each movement, one cog of the escape wheel 
can move. Thus, the rate of revolution is con¬ 
trolled by the pendulum, The motive force is, 
of course, the spring. The wheels to which the 
hour and minute hands are fixed move at dif¬ 
ferent rates, the one moving twelve limes as fast 
as the other. The diflercncc in the cogs deter¬ 
mines this. If the children master this about 
the clock, they will have learnt .siifTicient. 

A Weight-driven Clock 

This must be mentioned as the motive power 
is different fiom that in a spring clock. Here, 
the weights try to tuni an axle. The escape¬ 
ment controls the rate of this turning. 


An Ordinary Non-pendnhan Clock 

This introduces another principle; as it is 
similar to that found in a watch it is worth 


examining. Tlie driving force is still a spring 
but the control can no longer be a pendulum. 


Instead of this, a balance 
wheel IS provided. The 
balance wheel is a fly¬ 
wheel mounted in two 
veiy accurate pivots .so 
that it can turn freely in 
them. To this balance 
wheel, a Iiair-sjiring is 
attaclicd;thecoiling and 
uncoiling of this spring 
cause the balance wheel 
to move backward and 
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I balance Wheel 


foi wal'd If a clock 01 


watch with a balance wheel ami spring is 
examined when the sju'Lug oE the instrument 
is run down it will be found that the wheel 
moves backwaid and foiwaid when given an 
impetus. The arc thiongh which the wheel 
moves gets less and less, hut the time of 
each vibration is the same (compare swing nf 


jicnduliim). 

In the pendulum clock, an impetus to the 
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pendulum was continually given by tlie move¬ 
ment of the crutch. In the balance-wheel type 
the hair-spring and wheel are connected to 
an escapement and both the rate of the main 
movements of the wheels and the impulse of the 
spring are given through the escapement. There 
is no crutch. On the central axis of the balance- 
wheel, but a little out of the centre, is a pin 


(the impulse pin). A rod with a forked end is 
attached to the escapement, and the prongs en¬ 
gage with the impulse pin. In order that there 
may be a properly balanced instrument, the 
other end of the forked rod is enlarged, Ex¬ 
amination of a lever watch will show the balance 
wheel, hair-spring, impulse pin, and rod from 
the escapement. 


THE KITCHEN 


Knives and foiks, spoons, kettles, and sauce¬ 
pans are objects in such common use that some 
place for a tallc on these must be found. 

Meials used in the Home 

Iron is raiely found as pure metal, generally 
combined with other elements as ore The chief 
ores of iron are: haematite or red iron oxide found 
in. Cumberland and some parts of the Midlands 
(here in somewhat different form): inagtuHU or 
black oxide found mainly in Norway and 
Sweden; clay ironstone found near coal scams; 
iron Pyrites, iron in combination with sulphur. 

Smelting consists of heating iron ore, lime- 
,stone, and coal in a blast furnace. Pig-iron is 
obtained. 

Cast iron is made by melting pig-iron and 
pouring it into moulds—desk sides arc some¬ 
times made of this form of iron It is very 
brittle; if a bieak is examined, the crystalline 
shape can be seen, 

Wrought iron has different properties from 
cast iron. It can be beaten without breaking, 
and can be drawn out into long wires. Wrought 
iron is made by heating pig-iron in a special 
furnace and mixing iron and red iron oxide 
(haematite) with the molten mass Ploughs, 
horseshoes, iron nails, and many common articles 
are made of this kind of iron, 

Steel is made by special addition of carbon 
to cast iron or extracting some from wrought 
iron, which is too rich in carbon. The manu¬ 
facturers either extract all the carbon from 
wrought iron and then add sufficient to make 
steel, or stop the extracting process at the right 
point. Special furnaces are used. If steel is 
heated and then cooled suddenly, it has im 


added properties. It becomes very hard and 
brittle. Edges of tools are treated in this way 
so that they are very hard and can cut through 
veiy tough materials. Tempering is the name 
given to the hardening process. Chisels, hatchets, 
and other tools have their edges so treated. 

Copper is used for kettles, preserving pans, 
etc., in the home. It is not a very hard metal 
and can, therefore, easily be scratched. Copper 
readily conducts heat and is thus good for 
vessels in which liquids are to be boiled. 

Some copper is found pure in the earth, though 
the world’s supplies are mainly obtained from 
ores found in the United States and in Buima. 
In the presence of some acids or in damp air 
a green substance known as verdigris forms. 
Copper is a good conductor of electricity and 
IS therefore used to convey electricity in cables 
and house wires. It does not readily tarnish in 
water and is useful for boilers, kettles, etc. 
Ships' bottoms are plated with it. 

Tin was one of the earliest metals to be used 
The Ancient Britons used it. It is obtained from 
tin ore, and is expensive One of its chief uses 
is to coat iron sheets which are used for cans 
or "tins.” The tin does not tarnish. Iron would 
if exposed to the air. Prove this by scratching 
a tin and exposing it to the air. Where the tin 
IS scratched off and the iron left open to the 
ail, rust occui's, 

AUoys are intimate mixtures of metals. Here 
aie some of the chief used in the home, etc — 

Brass; Copper, two-fchirds; zinc, one-third, Orna¬ 
ments, vases, etc. 

Copper, three-quarters; zme, one-qiiartcr. 
Watches, hearth "irons,” etc. 

German Stiver' Copper, 51 per cent; nickel, 26 per 
cent; zinc, zz per cent {proportions not constant). 
Spoons, forks, etc, 
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Silver is a rarer metal andj ol comse, some 
spoons and forks are made of this, 

Electroplating of forks and spoons made of 
German silver is a process too difficult to ex¬ 
plain to Juniors. Suffice it to say that an electric 
current is passed through a solution of chemicals. 

A bar of the metal to be deposited is placed at 
one end where the current enters, and the articles 
to be plated at the other. When the current 
is switched on, then a thin layer of the valuable 
metal is deposited on the articles made of a less 
valuable metal. 

Nickel plating and gold plating are also 
practised. 

Household Knives 

Knives consist of the blade fastened into a 
handle The blades of most knives are made of 
crucible steel forged by hand or machine. Steel 
Is more expensive than iron, and in some cases 
the edge only is of steel, the other part of the 
blade being iron; the two metals are welded 
together. Where this is the case, the blade will 
not take a cutting edge when the steel strip has 
worn away. The piece of metal that fits into 
the handle is called the tang and the knife 
shoulder is known as the bolster. Many processes 
are necessary to make a knife—forging, harden¬ 
ing, grinding, and polishing. Sheffield is the 
centre of the industry, Grinding stones of suit¬ 
able texture can be quarried near. Germany and 
the U.S.A are also large manufacturers. 

Stainless knives are made from steel to which 
chromntm has been added, Manganese added 
to steel makes it harder. 

Abrasives are substances which are used to 
clean surfaces by rubbing off the top suiface. 
When knives are cleaned they are sometimes 
rubbed with bath-brick. Here, bath-bnek is tlie 
abrasive. 

Abrasives are used m the home to remove 
tarnish on metals. Soft metals require a less 
hard abrasive. Some of the common abrasives 
are Steel wool (made of sti ands of steel tangled 
up), bath-brick (obtained from the river bed at 
Bridgwater), rouge (an iron compound in its 
cheaper form), rotten-stone (a rocky substance). 
Different metals should be obtained and ex¬ 
amined. A number of abiasives should be 


bought and cxjici imen Is made to find their most 
suitable uses, and to find also what causes 
tarnish—adds, soda, moisture, etc. Action of 
metal polish on metals, of paraffin, etc., can be 
demonstrated. 

Heating Water 

Experiments suggested \n connection with the 
thermometer show that when substances are 
heated they generally get larger A kettle filled 
to the brim if placed on the fire or stove will 
overflow before it boils because although the 
volume of the kettle itself increases, the volume 
of the water more rapidly increases. Prove this 
to a class and point out the folly of filling vessels 
of any kind to the brim. 

Evaporation 

A pool of water in the road vanishes in fine 
weather. The water on the surface of the pool 
has turned to vapour. The air has absorbed 
this. More vapour has been made and will con¬ 
tinue to be as long as the air can liold it. In 
damp weather t)ie air cannot do this, 

Boiling 

In boiling, heat is transmitted to all the 
wtitei, and at a certain temperature steam is 
made. At first, bubbles of steam made near the 
base of the kettle are condensed back to water 
before they reach tlie surface. When the water 
is at 212® F., the bubbles of steam can come 
out. Steam occnpies hundreds of times more 
volume than the water from which it is made. 
Explain the danger of filling the keltic too lull, 
or of having a lid too tight, Explain the action 
of a whistling kettle, where the steam gives 
warning that the water is boiling. 

Conductors of Heat 

Some substances conduct heat readily ^letals 
do this. If the wliole of a teapot or kettle is 
made of inctal, the handle becomes too hot to 
hold. Hence, the need for kettle holders. In 
some teapots, little pieces of wood are inserted 
in the handle so that the cential part is kept 
cool Heat does not leadily pass through wood 
Notice also wooden handles on kettles 

Tea cosies arc made of material packed willi 
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cotton-wool or some other substance which does 
not conduct heat readily Thus, the heat is kept 
in the pot. 

Fur in a kettle is muicial substance deposited 
from the water. It is a bad conductor of heat 
and, therefore, "fui" should be scraped out of 
the kettle, 

Making a Fire 

Certain substances will bum in the presence 
of air, which contains oxygen, In making a fire, 
the principle to be adopted is to lay the materials 
so that hre is encouraged. Paper at the bottom 
—is dry, has a large surface, is thin, and ignites 
easily. Flames rise upward. Sticks above, laid 
so that air can circulate, ignite less easily than 
paper, but give greater heat. This heat will ig¬ 
nite small lumps of coal placed above. 

Inflainmahle Substances 

Show how small pieces of wool, silk, cotton, 
and flannelette burn in a flame. From this point 


out the dangei of flannelette as clothing. Show 
idea of fire-pioofing by dipping each in brine 
and then drying All ignite with greater diffi¬ 
culty afterwards, because the layer of salt on 
the outside will not combine with the oxygen of 
the air. Further the salt fills up the air spaces 
between the threads. 

Solutions 

Boil up in turn sand, sugai, salt, and othci 
common substances with water. Which dis¬ 
solve? Prove this fact by evaporating a little 
of the solution in each case. 

Filtration 

» 

Make a funnel out of blotting paper. Stir up 
sand in water and filter the liquid. Prove that 
the sand docs not pass through the filter paper. 
Filter some brine. Show, the salt does pass 
through. Discuss the method of separating a 
mixture of sand and sugar. 


AMUSEMENTS OF TO-DAY 


This section has dealt with common things 
met with in everyday life Small children are 
very inquisitive and questions are frequently 
asked about the amusements of to-day. How 
does a gramophone work^ How aie records 
made? How are photographs taken? arc typical 
questions. Whilst it is impossible in the space 
of this book to give full explanations, yet a 
few notes may be of assistance to teachers 
when such inquiries are made, and the older 
Juniors may at least gain the foundations of a 
scientific conception of light and sound. 

Light 

In order to understand simply the principles 
upon which the camera, magic lantern, and cine¬ 
matograph are developed it is necessary first to 
know something about the elementary prin¬ 
ciples of light, For all practical purposes upon 
this planet, in spite of the Einstein theory, light 
travels in straight lines. Stick two pins upright 


in a desk. Now look along the line between 
them and place another pin so that it is between 
the first two pins and in a line with them. 
Notice that all the pins are then in the same 
straight line. The ray of light from the farthest 
pin travels m a straight line to the eye and is in 
the same straight line with the other two pins. 
Similarly, if three screens are arranged with pin 
holes at equal heights from the bases, then the 
flame of a candle can only be viewed through the 
three holes wlien the pin holes are in the same 
straight line. 

Now if light travels in this way then the 
image obtained when a light or ob3ect is viewed 
through a small hole must be inverted, The 
diagram (Fig. 50) will make this clear, and 
should be copied on to the blackboard. 

The tip of the candle a will be seen on the 
screen at Aj, If the screen is formed of tissue 
paper and the experiment is done in a dark room, 
then the inverted image of the candle will be 
seen faintly on the tissue paper. 
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The Camera 

The simplest camera consists of a box, made 
quite black inside, with a tiny pm hole in one 
end. At the opposite end of the box a plate of 
glass coated with wonderful chemicals is placed, 
When the pin-hole is uncovered light enters the 
box and an image of the object in front of the 
"pin-hole” camera is formed on the plate. Now 
the chemicals are affected by light, The hole is 
covered up again after a certain time, depending 
on the brightness of the light, and the plate is 
removed to a dark room. By treatment with 
chemicals, m what is known as fixing,and de¬ 
veloping, the light parts of the object are seen 



Fig 50 

Experment to show Inverted Image of an Object 
when Light Passes Through a Small Hole 


as dark parts on the glass plate, and the dark 
patches of the object are quite clear. As the 
lights and shadows on the plate are opposite to 
reality the developed plate is known as a 
negative. The negative is then dried and placed 
against special printing paper. This paper is 
affected by light very similarly to the plate. 
Now light acts through the clear parts of the 
negative but not through the dark parts. Thus 
a positive picture results. 

In a proper camera there are several other 
parts besides the pin-hole, the box, and the 
sensitive plate. There are— 

1. The shutter, which opens and closes auto¬ 
matically, and so allows light to be admitted for 
a definite interval. 

2. The diaphragm, which allows the entrance 
of light to be through a small or large hole. 

3. The lens, which focuses the image on the 
plate and thus allows a larger hole to be used, 


more light to be admitted, and therefore permits 
photographs to be taken almost instantly. 

^ 4 - The bellows, a device which enables the 
box to be longer or shorter and aUows the 
image to be focused more sharply. In some 
cameras the image can be viewed on a ground- 
glass screen before the "plate” is inserted, and 


^in-hok 
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Box blacked Inside to 
prevent Reflection 


Fig. 51 

Diagram of Box Camera 


the bellowi can be adjusted to get the clearest 
image. 


The Magic Lantern 

This is somewhat similar to a camera in 
principle, 

The slide is a positive picture or photograph 
on glass or celluloid. It U obtained by printing 
on glass from a negative made with a camera. 
Tlie body of the magic lantern consists of a 
powerful lamp. The light is often made by the 
flame of oxy-hydrogen burning against a cylinder 
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Condensers 


Fig. 52 

Diagram of Magic Lantern 


of lime This gives out a white and dazzling 
light. The light is focused on the slide by means 
of powerful lenses which form the condenser. 
On the other side of the slide is another set of 
lenses which focus the image of the slide on the 
screen. The slide is put into the lantern upside 
down. 
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The Cinematograph 

The cinematograph, which projects “living 
pictures'* on the screen, is based upon the 
principle of the magic lantern. Photographs of 
moving people, animals, or things are taken 
rapidly one after the other on a strip of sensitive 
film made of celluloid or similar substance. 
From this film a positive is,made Instead of 
showing lantern slides, these little pictures are 
projected one after the other on the screen, 
Now these little pictures are shown at the rate of 
about a hundred a second. The eye is not able 
to get rid of the impression of a picture in less 
than one-tenth of a second. So before the im¬ 
pression of one picture has faded from the eye 
the next one has appeared, and the pictures 
appear to run into one another, and thus appear 
'■ alive.” Proof of this persistence of vision can 
be seen when a glowing stick is whirled round. 
A circle of fire appears to be formed CaiJierine- 
whed fireworks depend on this fact for their 
wheeMike appearance, 

Sound 

Naturally tlie next question which arises is 
that of " talkie films.” How is it that not only 
movement but speech and music are produced? 
Before dealing with this something must be said 
about the cause of sound, 

During the War bomb explosions would 
sometimes cause a.row of houses quite a good 
distance away to be shaken down. Thunder 
often causes articles hanging from a shelf to 
rattle. Sound is caused when anything vibrates 
in air. An alarum clock bell can be heard until 
the clock is hung inside a jar from which all the 
air has been pumped. When a harp string is 
plucked, it vibrates and transmits movement to 
the air, and a sound wave is formed of a definite 
length. This air-movement finally reaches the 
ear and in turn causes the ear-drum to vibrate, 
and by means of delicate apparatus and nerves 
within the head, sound is heard and interpreted. 
When a flute or tin whistle is blown, vibrations 
are set up in the air. An organ pipe causes 
similar vibrations. Low notes are made by long 
vibrations and high-pitched notes are caused by 
short vibrations. Thus short waves give high 
notes, long waves give low notes, If it were 


possible to live in a vacuum, then pianos could 
be played, harps could be plucked, and whistles 
blown and yet no sound would be heard. 

The Gramophone 

This instrument depends on the effect of the 
sound waves in air. 

First a record of the sound waves is made on, 
wax. The recording machine consists of a 
trumpet with a diaphragm of very thin material 
(glass or celluloid) at the base. This diaphragm 
has a needle attached at its centre. The needle 
point rests on a rotating disc. The singer or 
speaker stands in front of the trumpet and per¬ 
forms. Sound waves are caused. These pass 
down, the trumpet and make the diaphragm 
vibrate according to the type of sound wave 
caused. The needle makes a cut into the disc, 
varymg with the sound. (Of course, there is no 
need to explain all the intricacies to Juniors). 
The record can then be removed and placed In a 
reproducing machine. In this the record revolves, 
the needle moves up and down or right and left 
in the channel cut, and causes the diaphragm 
to vibrate. This in turn makes sound waves 
in the air which, when heard, sound exactly like 
those produced by the singer or speaker. It 
would be very expensive to get only one record 
when a noted singer performed or a band played, 
so that gramophone companies take moulds of 
the original record and can thus make thousands 
from one record. They are thus able to sell 
them cheaply. 

The Telephone 

When a person speaks into a telephone, sound 
waves are made, These waves cause the thin 
plate just inside the mouthpiece to vibrate. By 
a wonderful arrangement the sound waves are 
turned into electrical waves. At the other end 
the electrical waves cause another thin plate of 
metal to vibrate in the same way as that at the 
speaker's end. The listener hears these sound 
waves which are exactly like those made by 
the speaker at his end. 

Wireless 

In rather a more complicated way, tlie thin 
plate in a microphone vibrates and causes 
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changes in electrical waves. These waves are 
transmitted through the ether. The wireless set 
picks up these and in the "loud speaker" a 
diaphragm vibrates and gives waves in the air 
which make sound. (The method of converting 
sound into electrical waveSj transmitting and 
receiving these is too difficult to be explained to 
Juniors. It will be found, however, that many 
boys have a surprisingly good fund of practical 
knowledge of wireless sets, and this may be 
used in class discussions as a valuable exercise 
in reducing knowledge to coherent speech.) 


EVERYDAY LIFE 

Sound Films 

The sounds which accompany moving pic¬ 
tures are made by several methods. In one 
method gramophone records are used, and by 
special apparatus arrangements are made so 
that the sounds synchronize with the pictures 
shown. In another system use is made of light 
rays to control the sound waves, A record of the 
sound is represented by markings on the side 
of the film. The method is too difficult to explain 
here. ^ 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER WORK 


Amongst many other subjects suitable for 
lessons in the Junior School, the following also 
might be noticed. Brief notes which may be 
helpful are appended. 

Levers 

If the principle of the lever is explained to a 
class many interesting lessons on the application 

1st. Order 



F^Fulcrum W=Weight P-Power 
In all cases! Weightxdistance clo = 
Power X distance ho. 

Fig. 53 

The Three Orders of Levers 

of the principle can follow. A lever i.s a simple 
machine. It generally consists of a bar resting 
on a fixed point or edge. This point is called 
the fulcrum. Forces at work where a lever is 
used are: {a) the weight or resistance, [b) the 


power. There arc three orders of levers, the 
position of the fiilcium, and the relation of the 
power and weight deciding to which order a 
lever belongs. 

First Order— tMXcTwm in the middle, weight on 
one side of the fulcrum, the power on the other. 

Examples. Crowbar used to lift a weight, 
where crowbar rests on projection to form a 
fulcrum; chemical balances; shop scales; see¬ 
saw (each person in turn acts as weight and as 
power), poker used to lift coal within the grate 
(the bar acts as fulcrum); steelyard; scissors and 
pincers are examples of doxMe levers of the first 
order. 

Second Order —fulcrum at one end, weight in 
middle, power applied at other end. 

Examples. Wheelbarrow (fulcrum is axle of 
wheel): oar in rowing (fulcrum is the water, 
weight or resistance at rowlock); when a door is 
opened or closed by pushing (or pulling) the 
handle the principle of the second order of lever 
is used; nutciackers serve as a double lever of 
the second order, 

Third Order —power between fulcrum and 
weight. 

Examples. Forearm moving about elbow joint 
pushing door near hinges; treadle of a lathe; 
sugar tongs and coal tongs examples of double 
levers of the third order. 

Relation of Distance of Weight and 
Power from Fulcrum 

In all levers the following rule can be applied— 

Power X length of power arm = weight x 
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length ot v/eight arm, (Rote length of power 
atm = distance from point of application of 
power to the fulcrum,) This can be proved by 
balaticitig a light rod on. a ledge and placing 
different weights on eacli side of the fulcrum 
at such points as will cause the rod to balance 
There are other methods, which aie, howevci, 
unsuitable for the Junior School. Incidentally 
the rule explains why, when a hoy and man 
see-saw together, the distance of the boy from 
the balancing point must be greater than the 
distance of the man from the same point. It 
is possible to explain, too, wliy the application 
of a small foice can be made to lift a heavy 
weight, Notice that when a small child lifts 
a large stone with a ciowbar the child’s hand 
moves tlirough a considerable distance, but the 
stone is only moved slightly. 

Locks of Doors 

Obtain various forms of locks from a friendly 
ironmonger. Types suitable are— 

1. Four-lever latch lock, After removing the 
plate, notice the following: (a) The four plates, 
one on top of the other, similar in shape, except 
that the opening on each at one corner where 
the key fits is different. (&) The springs which 
keep these plates in position, (c) Tiie spring 
which presses the bolt in position, {d) The 
grooves along which the bolt slides. 

2. "Ward Tumbler mortise lock. This fits flush 
into the end of the door, 

3. A padlock with the top removed. 

4. A Yale pattern lock, This works on an en¬ 
tirely different principle. There are four or five 
pin tumblers which drop down and prevent the 
latch being turned. The key is so cut that it 
raises each of these tumblers sufficiently to allow 
free movement of the latch. 


Sash Windows 

Exammation of the window frames will show 
that there are little panels wliich can be re¬ 
moved. Inside the frame aie weights attached 
to ropes, which balance the window frames so 
that it is easy to raise and lower the windows. 
In some schools, the lower and iippei window 
frames are connected so that when the lower 
window is raised the upper window is lowered, 

Building Materials 

Examine the structure, shape, and size of 
bricks. Find how much water they will absorb. 
Find various kinds of tiles, and see how these 
interlock on roofs. Notice tile way in which 
slate is made np of various layers, Mix up 
cement with a little water and allow to set hard. 
Find whether it will set under water. Stir a 
little sand, cement and pebbles together and 
make concrete Make cement tiles, coloured 
with pigments, in a wooden mould. Find the 
different kinds of timber used m a building 
What metals are used? 

Domestic Utensils 

Why are saucepans, frying-pans, etc., so 
shaped? Why are non-conducting materials 
placed on the handles? What is a steamer? 
How does it work? Why is a colander provided 
with holes ^ How does a coffee percolator work ? 

Visual Aids 

Only the simplest expeumental woik is 
possible in the Junior School, but a very live 
interest in science can be established. Pictures, 
films, and such film-strips as the Pitman 
Science strips will help to establish tlie right 
foundation for Secondaiy woik. 




